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BOOK XIV. 



CHAPTER L 

Survey. 

From the reign of Nicolas V. and the close of our 
history, as from a high vantage-ground, we must survey 
the whole realm of Latin Christendom — tlie political and 
social state, as far as the relation of Latin Christianity to 
the great mass of mankind ; the popular religion, with its 
mythology; the mental development in philosophy, let- 
ters, arts. 

Eight centuries and a half had elapsed since the Pon- 
tificate of Gregory the Great — ^the epoch of the supreme 
dominion of Latin Christianity in the West. The great 
division of mankind, which at that time had become 
complete "and absolute, into the Clergy (including the 
Monks, in later days the Friars) and the rest of mankind, 
still subsisted in all its rigorous force. They were two 
castes, separate and standing apart .as by the irrepoalable 
law of God. They were distinct, adverse, even anta- 
gonistic, in their theory of life, in their laws, in their 
corporate property, in their rights, in their immunities. 
In the aim and object of their existence, in their social 
duties and position, they were set asunder by a broad, 
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2 LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 

deep, impassable line. But the ecclesiastical caste being 
bound, at least by its law, to celibacy, in general could 
not perpetuate its race in the onliuary course of Dature; 
it was renewed by drawing forth from the laity men 
either endowed with or supposed to be trained to a 
peculiar mental turn, those in whom the intellectual 
capacity predominated over the physical force. Beligion, 
which drove many out of the world within the sacred 
circle, miyht be a sentiment, a passion, an unthinking 
and unreasoning impulse of the inward being ; holy igno- 
rance miglit he the ambition, the boast of some monks, 
and of the lower friars ; but in general the commission 
to teach the religion implied (though itself an infused 
gift or grace, and the inseparable coneequenee of legi- 
timate consecration to the office) some superiority of 
mind. At all events the body was to be neglented, 
sacrificed, snbdued, in order that the irmer being might 
ripen to perfection. The occupations of the clergy were 
to be in general sedentary, peaceful, quiescent. Their 
discipline tended still further to sift, as it were, this 
more intellectual class : the dull and negligent sunk 
into the lower offices, or, if belonging by their aristo- 
cratic descent to the higher, they obtained place and in- 
fluence only by their race and connexions, wealth and 
rank by unclerical powers of body and of mind. These 
were ecclesiastics by profession, temporal princes, even 
soldiers, by character and life. But this, according to 
the strict theory of the clerical privilege, was an abuse, 
an usurpation. Almost all minds which were gifted with 
or conscious of great intellectual capacity, unless kings, 
or nobles, or knights, whose talents might lead to mili- 
tary distinction, appeared predestined for, were irre- 
sistibly drawn into, or were dedicated by their prescient 
parents or guardians to the Church, The younger sons. 



Oup. t. INTELUtCTUAl. BDUCATION. 

eepeoi&Uy the illegitimate sons, even of IdagK, far moro 
of priDC(« and nobles, were devotoil, as iho (.'liiiri'h lie- 
came wealthy and i>owerful, t<i this oarwir as n pmrisiou. 
Bat even with this there either wa^ or according to 
general opinion there ou<;tit to have been, some vooalioii 
and some preparation : many of these were among tin* 
ablest, some even amon^ the most austere and pious of 
ehnrehmen. The worst, if ihey did not bring tJie 
litting qualifications, bmu^^lit coniiesiun, famous nnnies 
(in feudal times of great im^iurtunce), and thus welded 
together, as it were, the Chmvh with the State. 

Education, such as it was (and in many cases for th» 
times it was a hii;)) education), had become, 

. , r* , . , . ... KOvMhjiL 

witli rare exeeptious, their esciosive pnviloge. 
Whoever had great capacities or strong thirst for know- 
ledge could neither obtain nor employ it but in thw 
peaceful retirement, under the sacred character, with 
the special advantages of the churchman, or in the 
cloister, The whole domain of the human inlullect wan 
their possession. The universities, the schools, were 
theirs, and theirs only. There the one strife was betwei 
the secular clergy and the regulars — tl»e monks, or the 
friars the disciples of S. Dominic and S. Francis. They 
were the canon lawyers, and for some centuries, as far 
OS it was known or in use, the ti'acUers and professors of 
the civil law. They were the liiatorians, the ]>oete, the 
philosophers. It was the first omen of their endangered 
supremacy that the civil laivyers in France rose against 
them in bold rivalry. When in the Empire the study 
of the old Roman law developed prineiijlos of greater 
antiquity, therefore, it was asserted, of greater authority 
than the canon law, it was at once a sign and a proof 
that their absolute dominion was drawing tonards its 
close — that human intellect was finding anui\\v^t Y()a&\A 



diatijietion and power, Pliyaical science alone, in ; 
tbongli witli some famoue exceptions, they unwisely de- 
ulined : tiiey would not risk the popular suspicion of 
magical and forbidden arts— -a superstition which them- 
selves indulged and eucouraged. The profound study of 
the human body was thought inconsistent with the fasti- 
dioDS modesty of their profession,' The perfection of 
medicine and of all cognate inquiries, indeed in general 
of natural philosophy itself, was left to Jews and Arabs : 
the great schools of medicine, Montpeliier and Salerno, 
as they derived their chief wisdom from these sources, 
so they freely admitted untonsured, perhaps unbaptised, 
students. It is difficult to calculate the extent of this 
medical influence, which must have worked, if in secret, 
still with great power. The jealousy and hatred with 
which Jews or supposed unbelievers are seen at the 
courts of kings is a secret witness to that inliuence. At 
length we find the king's physician, as under Louis XI., 
the rival in authority of the king's confessor. In this 
alone the hiei'archical caste does not maintain its almost 
exclusive dominion over all civil as well as ecclesiastical 
transactions. 

For it is not only from their sacred character, but 
from their intellectual superiority, that they are in the 
courts, in the councils, of kings ; that they are the nego- 
tiators, the ambassadors of sovereigns ; they alone can 
read and draw up state papers, compacts, treaties, or 
frame laws, \\'riting is almost their special mystery ; 
the notaries, if not tonsured, as they mostly were, are 
directed, ordered by the Clergy : they are in general 
the servants and agents of ecclesiastics. In every king- 

• The oUarvmit Cliaucer gives the I •' His atudic wna bnt littel on the 



(low of Europe th*- Clcrpy form one of tlie estate*, baUnoe 
or bUodly lead tlio iiobK's ; oud tbii ttjo Dot. mtrely m 
churelinien and enrolled in tlie hifrher w^rviw of God. 
but from their foil and Kcknowledpcd jire-eminanee in 
the administration of teiti{)orul nfluiri;. 

To this reft^nised intellectual miperiority — arising 
out of tbe power of selecting the recniita ft>r their umiy 
aetordiiii^ to tlieir mental statun>, tlieir sole possessiim 
of the discipline necessary to train audi men for their 
loftier position, and the right of choosing, as it were, 
their ot!icers out of this chosen Tew — must be added 
tlieir spiritual authority, their indefeoHible i>ower of pre- 
declaring the eternal destiny of every living layman. 
To doubt the sentence of thiit etemal destiny was now 
an effort of daring as rare as it H'as abhorrent to tlie 
common sense of men. Those who had no religion hud 
superstition ; those who believed not trerabbHi and were 
silent; the speculative unbeliever, if there were such, 
shrouded himBelf in secrecy from mankind, even from 
himself: the unuttered lawless thought lay deep in his 
own heart. Those who opeiily doubted tbe unlimiteil ' 
power of the clergy to absolve were sects, outcasts of 
society, proscribed not only by the detestation of the 
clergy, but by the popuUr hafjed. The keys of heaven 
and hell were absolutely in the liands of the priesthood 
— even more, in this life they were not without influence. 
In the events of war, in the distribution of earthly misery 
or hieing, abundance or famine, health or pestilence, 
they were the intercessors with the saints, as the saint* 
were intercessors with heaven. They were invested in 
a kind of omniscience. Confession, since the decree of 
the Lateran Council under Innocent HI., an universal, 
obligatxjry, indispensable duty, laid open tbe whole heart 
of eveiy one, from the Emperor to the peasant, before 
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the priesthood ; the entire moral being of man, undis- 
tinguisbable from his religious being, was Tmder their 
supervision and control, asserted on one side, acknow- 
ledged on the other. No act was beyond their cognisance, 
Tjo act, hardly any thought, was secret. They were at 
once a government and a police, to which every one was 
bound to inform against himself, to be the agent of the 
most rigid self -delation, to endure the cJoaest scrutiny, 
to be denied the least evasion or equivocation, to be 
submitted to the moral torture of menaced, of dreaded 
damnation if he concealed or disguised the truth, to 
undergo the most crushing, humiliating penance. Abso- 
lution, after which the soul thirsted with insatiable 
thirst, might be delayed, held in suspense, refused ; if 
granted it was of inestimable price. The sacraments, 
absolutely necessary to spiritual Ufe, were at their dis- 
posal Baptism to the infant would hardly be refused ; 
but the Eucharist, Christ himself offered on the altar, 
God made by consecrated hands, God materialised down. 
to the rudest apprehension, could be granted or withheld 
according to the arbitrary, irresponsible judgement of the 
priest. The body, after death, might repose in conse- 
crated ground with the saints, or be cast out, to be within 
the domain, the uncontested prey of devils. The Excom- 
munication cut the man off, whatever his rank or station, 
from the Church, beyond whose pale was ntt«r impossi- 
bility of salvation. No one could presume to have hope 
for a man who died under excommunication. Snchwera 
the inculcated, by most recognised, at least apprehended, 
doctrines. The Interdict, the special prerogative of the 
Pope, as the antagonist, the controller of Sovereigns, 
smote a kingdom with spiritual desolation, during which 
the niggardly and imperfect rites, the baptism sparingly 
administered, the rest of the life without any religions 



nOACT or nUBRLT gAOBAMENTS. 

ceTemo&y, the extreme uuotion or thn taat enorsnumt 
coldly vouchsafed to th« duMon fvv, tin? ohiiifhyKnl 
closed against the di-ad, Ke«niHl U> miin^ n w]iol<> 
nation, a whole goneratiwii, lo irrcvocablc [M<nlilioit. 

Tbas throughout the wurld no man could filaiid alone ; 
the prifst was the univeisal lord of ibe nuiTorxal human 
conscience. The inward assurance of faith, of ni'tiliide, 
of virtue, of love of man or love of (iod, withoiil tho 
ratification of the couft^sRor; the witnoas of the BjiJrit 
within, unless confirmed, nviiuchwl by tho priest, waa 
nothing. Without thu [wssiiort to everlasting life, ever- 
lasting life most receile from the hopes, from the attain- 
ment of man. And by a stninge yet |>erhapa unavoidable 
anomaly, the sac^redness of tho prieet was inalienable, 
indelible, altogether irresjxx^tive of hiH life, his Inibiti), 
his peis(.)aal holiness or unholiuess. Tliore might be 
secret murmurs at the avarice, pride, lioenttousiiesB of 
the priest ; public opinion might even in some oasos 
boldly hold him up to shame and obloquy, he whs still 
priest, biahop, pope ; hia sacraments lost not their efficacy, 
his verdict of condemnation or absolution was equally 
valid ; all the acts of Jubu XXIII., till his depiaul, were 
tile acts of the succesaor of St. J'eter. And if this tri- 
umph over the latent moral indignation of Timnkind was 
tlie manifestation of its strength, so its oppugnancy to 
that indignation waa its fall ; it was the premonition. 
the proclamation of its silent abrogation in the heorta 
of men. The historian has to state the i'act, rather than 
curiously and judicially to balance the good and evil 
(for good there undoubteilly was, vast good in such ages 
of class tyrannising over class, of uuinlL-rmitting 
on a wide or a narrow scale, of violence, luwlpsani'ss, 
brutality) in this universal sacerdotal domination. 

It is impossible to estimate the fluctuating proportion 
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between these two castes of the Christiaii population to 
MoDb lod each other. The number of the Secular Clergy 
^'''*"' was of course, to a certain extent, limited by 
the spiritual wants of the community and the means of 
maintenance. But it comprehended within the sacred 
circle of immunity and privilege a vast host of unenroUed 
and subordinate retainers, those who had received for 
some purpose of their own, some who in the ruder ages 
bad been compelled to take the simple tonsure, some 
admitted to what were called the lowf^r orders, and who 
in all large churches, aa subdeacons, acolrths, singers, 
were very numerous, down to those who held more 
menial ofBces, sacristans, beadles, servants of all classes. 
But tliere was absolutely nothiug to limit the number of 
Monks, sdll less that of the Friars in their four Orders, 
especially the disciples of S. Dominic and S, Francis. 
No one was too poor or too low to become a privileged 
and sacred Mendicant. No qualification was necessary 
but piety or its semblance, and that might too easily 
be imitated. While these Orders in tlie Universities 
boasted of the most erudite and subtle, and all-accom- 
plished of the Schoolmen, they could not disdain or 
altogether reject those who in tlie spirit, at least of one of 
their Founders, maintained the superiority of holy igno 
ranee. Instead of being amazed that the Friars sivarraed 
in such hordes over Christendom, it is rather wonderful 
that the whole abject and wretched peasantry, rather 
than be trampled to the earth, or maddened to Flagel- 
lautism. Jacquerie, or Communism, did not allturn able- 
bodied religious Beggars, so the strong English sense of 
Wycliffe designates the great mass of the lower Fran- 
ciscans in England. The Orders themselves, as waa 
satnral when they became wealtliy and powerful, must 
have repressed rather than encouraged tlie enrolment of 
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such persons; instead of prompting to tho utnioKt, tlioy 
must have made it a distinction, a ilinimlty, a pri- 
vilege, to be allowed to ent«»r ujMm tin* rnj«iyin<'nt of 
their comparatively easy, roving;, not l»y all ucrniintH t«H> 
severe, life. To the serf innrrd to th«» waiity Ian* and 
not unfrequent famine, the rndetoil and inis<*ral)lo hnlg- 
ing; and to tlie peasant with his skin hanl to <*all(MiHnrNM 
and his weather-beaten frame, th<» fast, tho niacrmtitin, 
even the flagellation of the Friar, if rrally n-li^'iDUH (and 
to the religious these 8elf-inflict<'d miH»rii*H wrrn not 
withont their gratification), must have hrru no vrry 
rigorous exchange; while tho fri'rdom to tlip M<'rf, tlin 
power of wandering from th(» soil to which he wim hoinifl 
down, the being his own property, not that of nnolliir, 
must have been a strong temptation. 1'ho door niUNt 
have been closed with some caro; houk^ ntcrn ixnminn- 
tion, probation, or inquiry, must have pnriMliMl tint 
initiation and the adoption of hn^thrcn into tho IVa- 
temity, or the still eidarging honwfH Imd In-cn t«K) nar- 
row; they would have multiplied into unniann^ciihlo 
numbers. Yet, if more cold and rcpulnivo in tho ndmJH- 
sion of those humbler votaries, tin? pnit^nlH of the Uni- 
versities, and other proofs, show that tho more promihin/^ 
and higher youth were sought with ardent pniHelytiMin.** 
The property, especially tho U^rriUirial and landed 
property of the Hierarchy and the MonaHtIf! OrderH, it In 
equally impossible to estimate;. It varied, of rrourw;, in 
different ages, and in every kingdom in (Jhristiindom. 



^ On the deprenerate iktate of th« I muji. Om of Otf, ruttntn* ftll*r^#*J At 
Frian the serious pro»« and the iwti- \ theOiOncilof Tr»'nt«{,'ain»t*iihmjtting 
rical poetry are full of detailx. Read ■ th*^ rejfular* in »'p«v:opeil djjwilp'in*' wa* 
too the Supplication of B«jf?ani ''a : th«r ** nnmftro ecrewiivo." — Sarpi, Ui. 
later production, temp, Henrj Vllf.^, ' p. 158. VA. Helnutadt. 
and the inimitaUe Colkiqai^a of Ei 
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Nor if we knew at any one time tlie proportionate extent 
of Cliurcii lands to that not under mortmain, would it 
be any measure, or any sure criterion, of their relative 
value. This property, instead of standing secure in its 
theoretic inalienabihty, was in a constant fluctuation: 
the Papal territory itself was frequently during the 
darter centaries usurped, recovered, granttd away, 
resumed. Throughout Chrifltendom the legal inalienfr' 
bility of Chnrch lands was perpetually assailed in earlier 
times by bold depredators, and baffled by ingenions 
devices of granting away the usufruct. We have heard 
perpetual complaints against these liinda of endowments 
of their sons or desfendauts by the married clergy ; the 
unmairied yet dissolute or extravagant beneficiaries, 
were no doubt as regardless of the sanctity of ecclesi- 
astical property, and as subtle in conveying away its 
value to their kinsmen, or for their own immediate ad- 
vantage. Besides all these estates, held in absolute 
property, was the tithe of the produce of all other lands." 
The whole sacerdotal system of Latin Christianity, first 
from analogy, afterwards as direct precedent, assumed 
all the privileges, powers, rights, endowments of the 
Levitical priesthood ; and thus arraying itself in the ir- 
refragable authority of God's older Word, of which it did 
not acknowledge the abrogation where its interests were 
so nearly concerned, claimed the tithe as of inherent, 
perpetual, divine law. From an early period Christians 
had been urged to devote this proportion of their wealth 
to religious uses ; a proportion so easy and natural that 
it had prevailed, and had obtained a prescriptive autho- 
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■"^ity, as the rule of sacred oblation to the temples among 
the customs of many Heathen nations.^ The perpetual 
claim to tithes was urged by Councils and by Popes in 
the sixth ceotury. Cbarlemogne throughout bis empire. 
King Ethelwoif, and, later, Edward the Confeflsor in 
England, either overawed by the declared authority of 
the Old Testament, or thinking it but a fair contribution 
to tlie mauitcnance of public worship and for other 
religious uses, gave tlie force of civil law to tliis pre- 
sumed sacred obligation. During several centuries it 
was urged by the preachers, not merely as an indis* 

B^nsable part of Christian duty, but as a test ot Christian 

p|terfection.° 

Tithe was first received by the Bishop, and distributed 
by him in three or in four jxirtions ; to himself, to the 
clergy, for the fabric of the churches, for the poor. But 
all kinds of irregularities crept into the simple and stately 
uniformity of this universal tax and its administration. 
It was retained by the Bishop ; the impoverished clergy 
murmured at their meagre and disproportionate share. 
Aa the parochial divisions became slowly and irregularly 
distinct and settled, it was in many cases, but by no 
means universally, attached to the cure of souls. The 
share of the fabric became uncertain and fluctuating, 
till at length other means were found for the erection 
and the maintenance of the Church buildings. The 
more splentUd Prelates aud Chapters, aided by the piety 
of Kings, Barons, and rich men, disdained this fund, so 
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insufficient for their magnificent designs ; the Luildiug 
of cliurches was exacted i'ram the devotion or tlie snper- 
stition of the laity in general, conjointly with the muni- 
ficence of the ecclesiastics. So, too, the right of the 
poor to their portion became a freewill contribution, 
measured by tlie generosity or the wealth of the Clergy ; 
here a splendid, ever-flowing largess ; there a parsimo- 
nious, hardly-estracted dole. 

The tithe suffered the fate of other Church property ; 
it was at times seized, alienated, appropriated, by vio- 
lence or by fraud. It was retained by the Bishops or 
wealthy clergyj who assigned a miserable stipend to a 
poor Vicar; it fell into the hands of lay impropriators, 
who had either seized it, or, on pretence of farming it, 
provided in the cheapest manner for the perfornumc;e of 
the service; the Monasteries got possession of it in 
large portions, and served the cures from their Abbey or 
Cloister. In England it was largely received by foreign 
Beneficiaries, who never saw the land from which they 
received this tribute. 

Still, however levied, however expended, however 
invaded by what were by some held to be sacrilegious 
hands, much the larger part of this tenth of all the 
produce of the land throughout Christendom, with no 
dednction, except the moderate expense of collection, 
remained in the hands of the Hierarchy. It was 
gradually extended from the produce of land to all other 
prodnce, cattle, poultry, even fish. 

The High Aristocracy of tlie Ciiurch, from the Pope 
to the member of the capitular body, might not disdain 
to participate in this, which ought to have been the 
exclusive patrimony of the parochial and labouring 
clergy ; but their estates, which were Lordships, Baron- 
ages, Princedoms, in the Pope a kingdom, were what 
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placed them on a level with, or superior to, the Knights, 
Barons, Princes, Kings of the woriiL 

These possessions throughout Latin Christendom, both 
of the Seculars and of the Monasteries, if only calculated 
fh)m their less clerical expenditure, on their jx^rsonal 
pomp and luxury, on their wars, on their palaces, and 
from their more honourable prodigality on their cathe- 
drals, churches, monastic buildings, must liave been 
enormous ; and for some period were absolutely exempt 
from contribution to the burthens of the State/ We 
have seen the first throes and struggles of Papal nepo- 
tism ; we have seen bold attempts to quarter the kinsmen 
of Popes on the territories of the Papacy, to create noble 
patrimonies, or even princi})alitie8, in their favour ; but 
there is no Papal family of the time preceding Nicolas V. 
which boasts its hereditary opulence or magnificent 
palace, like the Kiarios, Fameses, Barberinis, Corsinis, 
of later times. The Orsinis and Colonnas were Princes 
created Popes, not descendants of Popes. The vast 
wealth of the Archbishopric of Milan has shone before 
us ; an Archbishop was the founder of the Ducal House 
of Visconti. In Italy, however, in general, the IVelates 
either never possessed or were despoiled of the vast 
wealth which distinguished the Ultramontane Prelates. 
Eomagna had become the Papal domain ; Ravenna had 
been compelled to yield up her riral territory. The 
Crusades had not thrown the lands into their hands by 
the desertion of their lords. In the commercial wealth 
of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, they had no share. 
At Constance, as it has appeared, the Ultramontanes 
feared that the poverty of the Italian Bishops would 



' Some estates of the Church were held on the tenure of military service, 
most in Francalmoigne. — Hal lam. 
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place them at the command of the Pope. lu Germany 
the Prince-Archbi shops, the Electors, ivere not scmpu- 
looB in estending the wide pale of their ei^cleaiastica! 
principalitiiis. The grant of estates, of territories, was 
too common a hribe or a reward from a doubtful aspi- 
rant to the Imperial throne. How many fiefs held by 
Mentz, by Treves, and by Cologne, dated from the eve 
of, or from the coronation of an Emperor, raised to the 
throne after a severe contest I Among the other Prince- 
Prelates of the Empire, distracted as Clermany was for 
centuries by wars between the Popes aud the Emperors, 
wars between the Emperor and his refractory subjects, 
their power was perpetually increasing their wealth, 
their wealth aggrandising their power. They were too 
useful allies not to be subsidised by the contending 
parties ; and those subsidies, being mostly in grants of 
lands, enhanced tlie value of their alliance. 

In France, the prodigality of the weaker Kings of 
each race, and each race successively, from the faineant 
Merovingians, seemed to dwindle down into inevitable 
weakness, had vied with each other in heaping estates 
upon the clei-gy, and in founding and endowing monas- 
teries. If the later Kings, less under strong religious 
impulses, and under heavier financial embarrassments, 
were less prodigal, — if the mass of secular ecclesiastical 
property is of earlier date,' — few reigns passed without 
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the foundation of some religious lious<*8. I'he 3[cn(Ii- 
cant Orders had their spacious and sph^iidid convents in 
PariSy'^ and in the other great cMties of I'mnce.' 

In England the Statute of ^lortmaiii had been the 
National Protest against the iM?rjK»tual encroachment of 
the Church on the landed property of tlie realm. At 
length the subtlety of tlie Lawyers bafiled the subtlety 
of the Churchmen; the strong, stern Law could be 
neither infringed nor eluded. 13ut it left the C'lmrch in 
possession of all which had been liea}x;d at her i'eet by 
the prodigal Anglo-Saxon Kings, and the Normans 
hardly less prodigal If it had not pissed down abso- 
lutely undiminished, it liad probably on the whole been 
constantly enlarging its borders ; if usurped, or its Uiitu- 
fruct, if not the fee, fraudulently made away,*' it had in 
many cases widely extended itself by purchase, as well 
as by donation and bequest^ 

There are four periods at which public documents 



religknu houses, M. Treilhard declared 
that four hundred millions might be 
produced by the sale of the monastic 
hoases, which might be seculaiised. 
Those in Paris alone might be sold for 
one hundred and fifty millions. A 
calculation was produced, made in 
1775, that at 150 liyres the toise, 
they would yield 217,309,000 livres. 
In another report it was stated that 
the clergy held one-fifth of the net 
rerenue finom land in France, amomit- 
ing to two hundred millions, exclusive 
of the tithe. (T. v. p. 328.) 

^ See Dulanre, Hist, de Paris, a 
book with much valuable information, 
but hostile to the clergy. 

^ At the Revolution six Orders had 
three houses in Paris, some others two. 
Thtj must have amounted to between 



forty and iifly. 

^ Churches were leased to laymen, 
and without doubt became their actual 
property ; iu» such were bought and sold. 

* The Church bought largely. The 
statute "Quia himptores" shows abun- 
dantly that the possessions of the 
Church were greatly inci'eased by pur- 
chase as well as by donation and 
bequest. It was a very common prac- 
tice to purchase an estate in reversion, 
or to purchase and grant the estate 
to the former Lord for his life : on his 
death (si obu% contlgerit) it fell to 
the Church. Few rich men entered 
a monastery without bringing some 
estate or provision with them, which 
became the inalienable property of the 
Community. See instances in Taylor*s 
Index Monasticns. 
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seem at first siglit to throw a steady and distiuct light 
on the extent and value of chuich property iu England, 
its actual if not its relative value. Yet on examination 
the result of the inquiry becomes dim, confused, and 
contradictory. It offers no more than a very rude and 
uncertain approximation to positive conclusions. 

L Doomsday-Book gives the lands in the possession 
of ecclesiastics, as well as lay holders, those of bishops, 
chapters, churches, monasteries. The first inspection of 
Doomsday may seem to present startling facta. In the 
whole County of Kent, besides the King (with whom the 
Churches of St. Mai-tin in Dover and the Church of 
Canterbury share those towns), appear as landowners : — 
1. The Archbishop of Canterbury ; 2. His Monks (Christ- 
ehurch) ; 3. The Bishop of Kochester ; 4. The Bishop of 
Bayeux;™ 5, The Abbey of Battle ; 6. St. Augustine's ; 
7. Abbey of St. Peter's, Ghent Only four knights, and 
Albert the Chaplain. In Middlesex are the King, the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of London, his Canons (of St. 
Paul's), the Abbot of Westminster, the Abbot of the 
Holy Trinity in Kouen, the Abbot of Barking, with 
eighteen others, barons and knights. In Worcestershire 
the King, the Church of Worcester, the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Church of St. Denys near Paris, the Church of 
Cormelies, the Abbeys of Westminster, Pershore, Eve- 
sham ; the Bishop of Bayeus, the Church of St. Guthlac, 
the Clerks of Wrehampton, with fifteen laymen. In 
Berkshire, among sixty-three holders, are the King, five 
Bishops, among them Durham and Coutances, ten Ab- 
bots and Abbesses. In Devonshire, of fifty-three, are 
the King, two Bishops, Exeter and Coutances, ten abbeys, 



among them Rouen, Mont St Itticliael, St Stephen and 
Holy Trinity at Caen, During the reign of our Norman 
sovereigns these trauBmarinc monasteries held their lands 
in England. They were eitht>r cells or de]>ondt>nt 
priories which sent their revenues across the sea. As 
England and France became hostile powers tliey were 
gradually seized, till at length, in the time of Henry V., 
they were confiscated by the strong Imnd of the law, 
and vested by Act of Parliament in the Crown." Our 
history has dwelt, on more than one occasion, on the 
estates and benefices held by foreign prektes, cliiefly 
Italians. 

n. The valuation made in the reign of Edward 1,, by 
order of Pope Nicolas IV. The whole eeclesiastical 
property was assessed at rather more than 200,000/., a 
valuation much higher than had been admitted before; 
the tenth levied was above 20,0001." 

III. The remarkable petition of the Commons to 
Henry IV.," for the confiscation of the whole Church 
property and its appropriation to the maintenance of a 
nobility, knighthood, squirehood, buighership, and alms- 
houses, retaining only a priesthood of 15,000, without 
distinction of Orders, and on the annual stipend of seven 
marks each. This wild revolutionary scheme estimated 
the temporalities of tlie Church at 3:^2,000 marks a 
year,'' They were thrown together in large masses, each 
of 20,000, as — 1. The see of Canterbury, with the abbeys 
of Christchurch, St. Augustine, Shrewsburj', Coggleshai, 
St. Osyth, 2. York (not including Fontaines, Kivaux, 
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and some other abbeys). 3. Six of the larger abbi^ys, 
Dover, Battle, Lewes, Coventry, Daventry, and Toumay 
(Tborney ?) make up another 20,000/ The total esti- 
mate of the CliTirch property may seem to have been 
based on the valuation of Pope Nicolas, the established 
rSataster which had been acted upon for above a century. 
It IB ctirious, however, aa setting down the annual income 
necessary to maintain the state of an Earl at SOOO 
iharks ; of a Knight at 100, with four plough-lands ; an 
Esquire 40, with two plougb-lands. How the poor 
Priest was to live on his seven marks, unless by the 
bouuty and hospitality of his parishioners — certainly 
with no hospitality or almsgiving of bis own — these early 
levellers seem not to have thought.' About this period, 
According to another statement, there were in England 
46,822 churches, 52,285 villte, 53,225 military flefa, of 
which the ecclesiastics and religious held 28,000. Thus 
they were in pbasesaion of above one-half of the knights' 
fees in the realm.' 



' WaleiDghiun aeeaa to bay that 
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tice, eiempt or not eierapt. Tba 
revenue of the Church would thu» 
amDimt to 200O mai'ks n day; multi- 
plied by 865, 730,000 marks ; nearly 
SOO.OOOf. Uai^herEOu's Atiuati of 
Commerce, i. 519 ; Uallom. But the 
Valor of Pope Nluulas wai framed by 
lliose wha wished as much lu possible 
to elude or lighten their laistian. 
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rV. The valuation of the whole ohun*h property, 
immediately before the suppression of the lar<>:er nionas- 
teries,^ as compared with that of Nicolas IV., nii^ht be 
expected to furnish at once a positive and a Relative 
estimate of the Church possessions. In the Act for the 
sappression of the smaller monasteries,' thast^ with an 
income under 200/. a year, it was 8up])ose(l that aUmt 
380 communities would be dissolved Xabout 100 then 
escaped or eluded dissolution), and that the Crown 
would derive 32,000/. of yearly revenue from the con- 
fiscation, with 100,(X)0/. in plate, jewels, money, and 
other valuables. After the suppression of the larger 
monasteries,^ the amount of the whole revenue escheated 
to the Crown was calculated at l(jl,000/.* A little before 
this period the revenue of England from lands tind pos- 
sessions had been calculated at 4,000,00W. :• the mo- 
nastic property, therefore, was not more than a twentieth 
part of the national property. To tliis must be added 
the whole Church property that remained, that of the 
Bishops, Chapters, Colleges, and Parochial Clergy.^ The 



■ Ann. Hen. VIII. 26, a.d. 1534, 
published by the Record Commission, 
to be compared with Speed's Catalogue 
of Religions Houses, Benefices, &c. On 
the revenues of the monasteries, see 
Dugdale and Stevens, Mr. Nasmith's 
excellent edition of Tanner's Notitia. 
No book is more instructive than the 
Index Monasticus of the diocese of 
Noi-wich, by Mr. Richd. Taylor, Lon- 
don, 1821. 

« Bm-net, 192, 222. Rymer, xiv. 
574. Stevens, Appendix to Dugdale. 
Lingard, c. iv. Burnet gives 
131,607^. 6s. 4d. for the larger mo- 
nasteries, but adds, ** it was at least 
fen times the sum in true value," 



f Lord Herbert; Speed; Hume, 
c. 31. 

* It is smgular that these two sums 
amount to near 200,000/. The whole 
property of the Church, according to 
the valuation of Nicolas IV., 8too<l at 
about 204,000/., so that the value of 
Monastic property was then near that 
of the whole Church property under 
Edward I. 

• This is stated by Hume, and on 
such a subject Hume was likely to be 
accurate, but he does not give his au- 
thority. Vol. i. p. 485; ii. p. 106. 

^ One insulated point of corapirison 
has offered itself. According to the 
Valor of Nicolas, C\\T\a\. CVv\iTt\k,Qaii- 
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Vftlor Ecclem'aBticns of Henry VIII. offers no sum total ; 
but, according to Speed, the whole value was 320,] oOi 
10a. If of this, IB6,5121. 88. Hid. waa the gross value 
of that of the monasteries (the sum eecheated to the 
King, 161,000?.)' *^^ secular property waa abont half of 
the whole. Together the two Bums would amount to a 
tenth of the revenue of the Idngdom as estimated by 
Hume." 

But this estimate is very fallacious,'' both as to the 
extent and the actual value ^ of the Churoh property. 
As to the extent, in London and the neighbouring 
counties of Middlesex, Suirey, Essex, the Church land^P 
or at least the lands in which the Church had some 
tenure, must have been enormous. Hardly a parish in 
Middlesex did not belong, certainly so far as manorial 
rights, to the Bishop of London, the Dean and Chapter 



Utbnry, wu ■■ws.'wd at 3551. IQi. 2d., 
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pals Fuijiesa in Linmln shite). HnniB 
gives the small number of monks le 
coroparrd with the groHt iDcome ; on 
the sigital iniquity of tlie mode In 
whidi the suppi'Mtion wjia cnfonad ha 
in silent. Lingard is cnldly eloquent, 
ns is his nont, on the iniquity — of the 
email number of monks nut a word. 

• On Ilie important i]u«tiaa of the 
reUtire ralue of mon^ «l that time 
and tlu prssent, taking in the joint 
ooauderstiou of weight of siWcr and 
price of prorisions, Jlr. Tnjior, in 
1821, would multiply by 15 timet. 
Lund in Noifolk let fmm Is. 6d. to 
S). 6rf. an acre; wnges for a Kiy- 
m«ker were, during Henry VII. and 
Henry Vll[„ Id. U. 1^. a day. The 
whole ecdesinstiail revenues in tjw 
dioceie of ^orxich would be worth 
■MO.OOW. a year. 
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of St. Paul's, the Abbot and monks of WcstnUDster, 
and other religioua bouses — tbc: CartliusiaiiB, St. John's 
Clerkenwell (the HospitaUers), Sion, and many smaller 
foundations. The Chapter of St. Paul's 8we|)t in a broad 
belt round the north of London till they met the Cliurcfa 
of Westminster at Hum[>steiid and Paddington.' 'Fhe 
Abbot of Westminster was almost a (>rince o( West- 
minster/ 

On the other hand, the estates and manors of the 
Chnrch aud of the monasteries, though, as probably 
having been the longest under cultivation, the best cul- 
tivated, in productive value were far below their imagined 
wealth. The Church was by usage, perhaps from inte- 
rest, an indulgent landlord. Of the estates, a large part 
had become copyhold, and paid only a moderate quit- 
rent, and a small fixed fine on renewal. Of those on 
whicli the Church reserved the full fee, the fines on 
renewals, whether on lives or for terms of years, were no 
doubt extremely moderate. They had become hereditary 
in families, and acquired the certainty of actual iJoases- 
sion. The rents were paid in money, usually of small 
amoimt, in services to the landlord (the Prebendary or 
the Church), in the cultivation of their lands, and to a 
considerable extent in kind. Probably the latter con- 
tribution was not taken into the account of their value. 
But not only had each monastery its common refectory, 
each Chapter had its common establishment, its common 
table, its horses, and other conveniences, largely supplied 
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by the growers; hay and straw, beasts, poultry fur- 
nished at specified times by the tenants. Each had its 
mill, its hrewhonse, its batery ; and no doubt the annual 
expenses of the House, or Domus, were to a large extent 
supplied from these unreckoned Eourees." Yet on the 
whole the tenants, no doubt, of the Church shared a fiiU 
portion of the wealth of the Church, so secure and easy 
was their tenure ; and it was not uncommon for eccle- 
siastics to take beneficiary leases of the lands of their 
own Church, which they bequeathed as property to their 
kindred or heirs, not unfrequently to then- children. 
Besides this, over all their property the Church had a 
host of officers and retainers, stewards of their courts, 
receivers, proctors, lawyers, and other dependents, num- 
berless in name and function. 

But of the wealth of the Clergy, the landed property, 
even mth the tithe, wa.s by no means the whole ; and, 
invaded as it was by aggression, by dilapidation, by 
alienation through fraud or violence, limited iu its pro- 
ductiveness by usage, by burthens, by generosity, by 
maladministration, it may be questioned whether it was 
the largest part The vast treasures accumulated by the 
Avignonese PontifTs when the Papal territories were 
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occupied by enemies or advjnturore, and conid have 
yielded but scanty revenues, testify to the voluntary or 
compulsory tribute paid by Western Christendom to her 
Supreme Court of Appeal. If tlie IJishops mainly de- 
pended on their endowments, to thci Clorg}', to the 
monastic churches, oblations (in many oases now from 
free gifts hardened into rightful demands) were pouring 
in, and had long been pouring in, witli incalculable pro- 
fusion. Not only might not the altars, hardly any jwrt 
of the church might be approached, without a votive 
gift. The whole life, the death of every Christian was 
bound up with the ceremonial of the Church ; for almost 
every office, was received from the rich and generous 
the ampler donation, from the poorer or more parsi- 
monious was exacted the hard- wrung fee. Above all, 
there were the masses, which might Ughten the suffer- 
ings of the soul in purgatory; there was the prodigal 
gift of the dying man out of selfish love for himself ; * the 
more generous and no less prodigal gift of the bereaved, 
out of holy charity for others. The dying man, from 
the King to the peasant, when he had no further use for 
his worldly riches, would devote them to this end ; ^ the 
living, out of profound respect or deep affection for the 
beloved husband, parent, brother, kinsman, friend, would 
be, and actually was, not less bountiful and munificent.™ 



I I am able to illustrate this from 
the records of St. Paul's, which have 
been investigated with singular industry 
and accuracy by my friend Archdeacon 
Hale, to whom I am indebted for much 
valuable information. 

* There is another curious illustra- 
tion of the wealth of the Clergy. The 
inventory of the effects of Kichard 
3ravesend, Bishop of London, from 
1290 to 1303. It measures 28 feet 



in length : it gives in detail all his 
possessions, his chapel (plate of the 
chapel), jewels, robes, books, horses, 
the grain and stock on each of his 
manors, with the value of each. The 
total amounts to 2871/. 7s. lOJcf. 
Com was then 4s. per quarter. 

" We have in St. Paul's an account 
of the obits or anniversaries of the 
deaths of certain persons, for the cele- 
bration of which bequests had been 
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Add to all tills the oblationa at the crosses of the R&- 
deemcr, or the shrines of popular and famous aaints, 
for their intercessory prayers to avert the imminent 
calamity, to assuage the sorrow, or to grant success to 
the schemes, it might be, of ambition, avarice, or any 
other passion, to obtain pardon for ain, to bring down 
blessing ; crosses and slirines, many of them supposed 
to be endowed with miraculous powers, constantly 
working miracles." To most of these were made 
perpetual processions, led by the Clergy in their rich 
attire. From the basins of gold or the bright florins 
of the King to the mite of the beggar, all fell into the 
deep, insatiable box, which unlocked its treasures to 
the Clergy," 



Ttindf ia the faiirt«eiith ceatarj. Tlie 
iiumberwHa 111. The paTmrnts nude 
amounted in the whole to 2878». .^}d.. 
t}( wbich thfl Dean and Ciaoaa Re»<i. 
deotiiuy (present) ittdvtd 1461J., 
timat 73^. ; multiply by 15, to bring 



loptffi. 



, 1075;, 



[., Richard Preston, citljeo and 
grocsr, gsTif to the shrine of St. Erken- 
Wold hii best sapphire stone, Tor curing 
of iitirmities of th« eja, appointing 
that proclamaliun should be made of 
ila rirtnes. — Dugdale, p. 21, 

• We bare an accouDt of the mDney 
foond in tbe box nnder the gi-ent Cnas 
on the entrance of the Cathedral (Re- 
upla de piiiile Cruda BoreHlie). In 
one month (Ms)', a.D. 1344) It yielded 
no Ins than 50f. (pncter &rgentnm 
fisctum). This wax more than an 
averagB profit, but taken aa an ave- 
nge II girei 600'. per umum. Mul- 
tiply thia by 15 to bring it to the 
pretent >a1ue ofmone}-, 9UaO/. This, 
by an ordar of the Pope'a CommiBaaiy. 
IJi. 1410 ll>ugda]e, p. 20), waa di- 



ncing the IDean and Caaruu 



»ald ; another at that of the Vii^n, 
belbte which the oflkinga of va 
(apeis alone were so valuable, that the 
Dean and Chapter miuld no loiter 
leare them to the cergeis and senanli 
of the Chui-ch. They were eitin- 

chaptei'-hiiUBe, and melted, lor the nse 
nf the aaid Dean and Cnuoni. Atdb- 
hiabop Aiiindcl assigned to the same 
Dean and Cannns, and to their auocea- 

ohhition hot. Dugdale reuoiinCB gitis 
by King Jobn of France, especially to 



another, 954/ He. ad.— Bui-net, Hiat. 
Reformat., tdI. i. See Taylor, Inda 
for our Lady of Walaingham. Onr 
Chaiuitry wxounta ara lull ud well 
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Besides all these estates, tithes, ublotions, l>equi.-§t8 to 

&o Clergy and the mouasteries, reckon the sub^idicH in 

kind to tlie Mendicants in their tourOrders — DotuiuieanB, 

Francisouiis, Augustiniana, Carmelites In every country 

,of Latin Christendom, of these swarms of Friant, the 

'est obtained sustenance : the higher means to build 

bo maintain splendid churches, cloisters, houses. 

of these, according to their proper theory, ought to 

ire lived on the daily dole from the cliaritnble, he- 

iltowed at the gate of the palace or castle, of the cotlAge 

hovel. But that which was once an act of charity 

become an obligation. Who would dare to repel h 

ily Mendicant? The wealth of the Mendicants was 

an object of bitter jealousy to the Clergy and to 

older monastic Orders. They were a vast standing 

ly, far more vast than any maintained by any king- 

»m in Christendom, at once levying subsidies to an 

enormous amount, and living at free quarters throughout 

the land. How onerous, how odious they bad become 

in England, may be seen in the prose of Wycliffe and 

in the poetry of Piers Ploughman.'' 

The Cleigy, including tlie Monks and Friars, were 

throughout Latin Christendom ; and through them, 

to a great extent, the Latin Cliurch was one, j}a\uoi 

.Whatever antagonism, feud, hatred, estrange- ""='"0'- 

lent, might rise between rival Prelates, rival Priests, 

ITftl Orders — whatever irreconcileable jealousy there 

■ ;ht be between the Seculars and Regulars — yet the 



Ted, aud would fumiib a very I hDiueholder paid the Rre Orden (JY«- 

L-arioas llliutmtjon oi' the ofEra and I p«noe a year anly. Ih« lum of 

income of thf Masa Priest. I 43,000/. Bt. Hd. wri {fiid th«m b; Ihr 

' Later, Speed, frnm the Supplio- v«ar, beudrs the rercauei of thtir oira 

^tuo of Beggai^r iLsKrta, aa dtmon- laadi. 

~ ', that, reckoning that Bveiy | 
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Cast(! seldom, and but on rare occasions, betrayed the 
interest of the Caste. The high-minded Churchman, 
who regarded his country more than the Cliurch, wae 
not common ; the renegade, who pursued hia private 
interests by sacrificing those of his Order, might be 
more so ; but be stood alone, a hated and despised apos- 
tate. There might be many traitors from passion, 
ignorance, obstinacy, blindness to its interests — few 
premeditated and deliberate deserters of its cause. The 
Clergy in general (there were noble exceptions) were 
first ^e subjects of the Pope, then the subjects of the 
temporal Sovereign. The Papal Legate, the Proconsul 
of the Pope, the co-Ruler with the King, was not 
dependant on the reception of a cold perhaps or hostile 
Court ; he could almost command, rarely did not 
receive, the unlimited homage of the Clergy : to hi m 
was due their first obedience. The Pope claimed and 
long maintained the sole right of taxation of eccle- 
siastieal property ; only under his authority could that 
property be assessed by the State. This general taxa- 
tion by the Pope began during the Crusades, for that 
holy purpose ; it was continued for all other Cniaades 
which he might command, and was extended to his 
general uses; he condescended from time to time to 
throw some part, in bis bounty, to the temporal Sove- 
reign;'' but, in theory, the right was in him and in him 
alone. It was asserted over the whole of Christendom, 
and made him. as the guardian, so in some respects the 
Suzerain of Church property throughout the world. 
The allegiance of the hierarchy to the Church was at 
once compulsory and voluntary; the Pope's awiiil 
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powers held in check the constant inevitnMo tondency 
to rebeUion and contumacy, which was usually that of 
individnal Prelates or small factions. Among them- 
selves the Clergy could not but at times split into 
parties on temporal or religious subjects; but if the 
Papal or hierarchical authority lost ground by their 
turbulence or their divisions, tJiey were soon driven 
back to an unanimity of dependance on the l\\\\ol 
power by the encroachments of the Stat(s or to settle 
tlieir own disputes. They fled from nider tyrants to 
the throne of St I*eter. The Pope was at. least a more 
impartial judge thi^n their rival or antagonist — mostly 
than the civil ruler. On the whole the Order of the 
Clergy was one from the utmost East to the farther 
West, from the North to the South. 

The universal fraternity of the Monastic Orders and 
of the Friars was even more intimate. Everywhere, 
from the Scottish islands to the Spanish frontier of 
Christendom, the Benedictine, the Clugniac, the Cister- 
cian, might find a home; the abbey of his brethren 
opened to him its hospitable doors. This was of less 
importance to the elder and more sedentary Orders 
(they, too, travelled, a few in search of learning — most 
who did leave their homes, as pilgrims to Home, to 
other famous shrines, or to the East) : but to the 
wandering Friars, who spread all over Europe, of what 
incalculable advantage to find everywhere brethren 
connected with them by a closer, as they thought a 
holier tie, than that of kindred or consanguinity; 
a ready auditory prepared by the tertiaries of the 
Order; allies in their invasion on the parishes of 
the secular priests ; a crowd of admirers of their learn- 
ing, which added fame and so strength to their Order, 
and of their zeal or eloquence, which brought in ii€W 
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proselytes ; abettors and luaiutainers of their io^neiiGe, 
which was still wringing further wealth for the Order 
from the timid living or the remorBefiil dying man. 
This all-comprehending fi-ateruisation had the power, 
and some of the mystery, without the suspicion and 
hatred which attaches to secret societies. It was a 
perpetual campaign, set in motion and still moving on 
with simultaneous impulse irom one or from several 
centres, but with a single aim and object, the aggran- 
disement of the Society, with all its results for evil or 
for good. 

The Clei^ had their common language throughout 
comawn Western Christendom, In their intercourse 
dew- with each other they needed no interpreter. 
This was far more than their bond ; it was among the 
most lasting guarantees of their power. It waa not 
from their intellectual superiority alone, but from their 
almost exclusive possession of the universal European 
langui^, that they held and retained the administra- 
tion of pubUc affairs. No royal Embassy was without 
its Prelate, even if the Ambassadors were not all Pre- 
lates, for they only could converse freely together 
without mutual misunderstanding of their barbarous 
jai^n, or the precarious aid of an interpreter. The 
Latin alone was as yet sufficiently precise and definite 
in its terms te form binding treaties; it was the one 
language current tluiiughout Europe ; it was of neces- 
sity that of all negotiations between distant kingdoms. 

Hence, too, in some respects, the Churchman was of 
all countries. His knowledge, at least the knowledge 
of the Churchman who moved beyond the bounds of his 
narrow parish, of the universal Latin — ^the ability (in 
theory possessed by all) to officiate in the unchangeable 
seTvicB of the Church — was the only i" " 
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qualification for any dignity or benefice throughout 
Christendom. Latin Christianity had invaded the East, 
and planted Latin Bishops to celebrate Latin services 
almost throughout the Byzantine Empire. German 
Popes, French Popes, one English Pope, a Portuguese, 
a Greek or Calabrese Antipope, have occupied or have 
aspired to the throne of St Peter : none of them wen* 
foreigners in tongue. All Christendom, especially 
England, saw their richest benefices held by strangers,^ 
ignorant of the native language, and these did not 
always hold their remote cures as honours and appen- 
dages to their Italian dignities, but visited them at 
least occasionally, and had no difficulty in going 
through the routine of religious service." There might 
be bitter complaints of the imperfect fulfilment of duty : 
conscientious men might refuse preferment among a 
people of strange language ; but there was no legal or 
canonical disqualification ; all that could be absolutely 
demanded was the ability to recite or chant the Latin 
breviary ; no clergyman was a stranger or foreigner 
among the Clergy in any European kingdom. 

That ubiquity of the Clergy, as belonging to one 
Order, under one head, under one law and discipline, 
speaking a common language, to a certain extent with 
common habits of life, was of inestimable importance, 
as holding together the great commonwealth of Euro- 
pean nations, in antagonism to the Eastern races, 
aggregated into one horde by the common bond of the 
Koran. Had the Christian kingdoms grown up sepa- 



' I hare noticed (vol. vi, p. 84) 
theplaralist who held the archdeaconry 
ot* Thessalonica with benefices in Nor- 
folk. 

* Midiael Scott is a mre instanco of 



scrupulousness in refusing the Arcli- 
bishopric of Cashel, on account of his 
ignorance of Irisii. The objection does 
not seem to have occurred to \\^^\xq\x 
the Pope. 
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rate, isDlated, adverse, even if each with its independent 
national hierarchy, still with hardly any comnmnicatioa 
but by the war of neighhoming States with neighbouring 
States, and with commerce restricted, precarious, un- 
enterprising, there must have been either one vast 
Asiatic despotism, founded by some mighty conqueror 
— a Charlemagne, without bis sagacious religious as 
well as civil organisation — or a disruption into hard 
repulsive masses, a shifting and conflicting aggregate of 
savage tribes. There could have been no confederacy 
to oppose the jnighty invading league of Moham- 
medanism. Christendom could only have a religious 
Capital, and that Capital in all the early period was 
Bome. To Rome there was a constant ebb and flow 
from the remotest borders of Europe, and this chiefly 
of the Clergy ; through them, knowledge, arts, what^ 
soever remained of the older civilisation, circidated to 
the extremities. The Legate, the Nuncio, if he came 
to bow Idngs and nations to an imperious yoke and to 
levy tribute, brought with him the peaceful pomp, the 
courtly manners, the knowledge, the refinement of the 
South : bis inalienable character was that of an emis- 
sary of peace ; he had no armed retainers ; he found 
his retainers, except the few who accompanied him, in 
the land which he visited — the Clergy. He might, as 
he too often did, belie his character of tlie Angel of 
Peace ; ' he might inflame civil wars, he migiit even set 
up rebellious sons against futliers, but his ostensible 
ofRce was always moderation: his progress through 
interjacent I'ealms, where he passed safe, respected, 
honoured by the deferential veneration of all the liier- 
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archy, was an homage to the representative of one 
whose office at least was to promote i>eace ; it was an 
universal recognition of the blessings, tlie sanctity of 
peace. However the acts of Popes, of worldly or mar- 
tial Prelates, or of a rude or fierce Clergj% miglit be at 
issue with the primal principles of tlie faith, yet, at the 
same time that they practised this wide aiK)sta8y, tliey 
condemned their own apostasy ; their language could 
not entirely throw off, far from tlirowing off, it dwelt 
ostentatiously, though against themselves, on the true 
and proper aim of their interference. Where war was 
the universal occupation, though swept away by tlie 
torrent, they were constantly lifting up tlieir voice 
against war, at least against war of Cliristian against 
Christian ; they would divert the whole martial im- 
pulses of Christendom against tlie Mohammedan. Thus 
for centuries, through the length and breadth of Latin 
Christendom, was propagated and maintained, even by 
those who were constantly violating and weakening 
their own precepts, a sympathy for better and more 
Christian tenets — a faint yet undying echo of the 
angelic annunciation of Christianity, appealing to the 
whole Christian priesthood, and through the priesthood 
to universal man ; " peace on earth, good will to men." 
Through the Hierarchy Christian Europe was one ; and 
Christian Europe was at least brooding over the seeds 
of a richer harvest ; it was preparing for a generous 
rivalry in laws, letters, arts, even in religion. 

Another result of the ubiquitous Hierarchical in- 
fluence, though not so much a result of its Effects on 
ubiquity as of its inalienable character, must ^^ '■*^- 
not be passed by. It was not only a bond which held 
together the Christian nations, of different races and of 
different tongues, but in every nation of the Christian 
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wealth the Clergy, and the Clergy alone, held 
together the different ranks and classes. The old 
Soman prejudice of the ineffaceable distinction between 
the free man and the slaye lurked in the minds of the 
aristocratic Hierarchy of the South. The Clergy could 
not but be deeply impregnated with the feudal respect 
for high birth," but they could not efface from the 
record of the faith, from the older traditions, to do 
them justice they never Itrat sight of, the saying of the 
Sayiour, that tlie poor were their especial charge; 
poverty was, as it were, consecrated by the bumble 
Uvea of the Lord and his Apostles, Urany Popes have 
been seen rising from the meanest parentage to the Pon- 
tifical throne. In every kingdom some of the highest 
examples of Christian piety and ability, canonised 
Saints, were constantly drawn up from the humblest 



■ [□ OwPHpil ili^pensntious «e mn- 
itintly tind " nnUlitaa geueris " ipokai 

jUBtlliGnlJaa ofth« permiuioa to hold 
benefices in plumlitT.— MS. B. M. 
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Neville, Canon of York, mh of hie 
iHloyrJ wn Uidmrd Eiirl of I^isburj. 
"The iiobililj- of bin dewsnt (he ^™ 
even, w he said, or rajal linea^) in- 
duced the Pope to giant htm a diipeu- 
sUou (be being fourteen Jeara old) to 
hold ( fanonr; in the Church of Sall*- 
bnry, with one in Toi-k, Moreorer, 
the grapionii tuyaar of Hie Pope (' tn- 

a boj of fonrteen 1 allowed him lo 
hold tkne or «nT olber two incompa- 
tible beneiicei, with or without cure of 



B0[i1s; even Pariih Churches, or ■nj- 
dignities, below the highest ; to bold 
them together, or to eiehmige tbent it 
his will during bis whole lile (' qooid 
Tiieris'). Tbeprorisionmustbeedded, 
that the beneficts wei* to be proporij- 
iieiTed, and the cure of souLi not n^ 
glecteil."— Rome, i.D. l«7.July 7. 

At tweatj-three jeim old the how 
Geoi'ge Neville was appdnted fiiahap 
of Rieter ; as he could not be conae- 
Ltated for four yenrs, be had a Bull to 
receive the profits.— Collier, L 674. 
fle wmi afterwerdi Archbishop of York. 
Sa Collier, S8Z. 1 wonld add on 
plaraliliea that, though not noble, 
Wfkehun. before he was Bishop, held 
the archdeaconry of Bnddi^gham. the 
ProTortabip of Well», twelve other 
prebeoii or cacocriee. " sacerdotiaque 
cum irurl plus qiuunentis." — Godwin. 
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of mankind. Once a Churchman, the hallowed man 
took his position from his ecclesiastical rank, not from 
his birth or descent ; that higher nobility had cancelled 
all the want of noble ancestry. There might be at 
some periods a closer brotherhood — a kind of sejmrate 
corporate spirit — between ecclesiastics of high or gene- 
rous lineage, but it rarely dared to be exclusive ; other 
qualities, either worldly or religious, were allowed to 
dress the balance. The Bishop with royal blood in his 
veins was no more a Bishop than he who had sprung 
from the dregs of the people ; he wore the same dress ; 
according to his possessions, might display the same 
pomp ; was often not less proud in the cathedi-al ; not 
only in the cathedral, even in the royal Council he 
occupied the same seat ; had almost as fair a chance of 
canonisation. The power of overleaping the line, which 
lay so broad and deep, between the high and low, the 
noble and the peasant, the lord and the serf, must have 
been a perpetual consolation and hope in the conscious 
abasement of the poor man and of the serf — a drop of 
sweetness in his bitter cup. 

This, indeed, could be but the lot of few ; and there 
might in the lower orders be much envy and jealousy 
of those who rose from their ranks to the height of 
Churchmanly dignity, as well as pride and emulation to 
vie with their success. Men do not always love and 
honour those who have outstripped them in the race of 
fortune or distinction ; but, whether objects of envy or 
of encouragement, these were but rare : and most, no 
doubt, of the humbler classes who were admitted into 
the Hierarchy rose no higher than the meanest func- 
tions, or the privilege of becoming Holy Mendicants. 
But, in the darkest periods, when all other Christian 
virtues were nearly extinct, charity, in its form of 
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almsgiving, snmved, and was ati-ong ; and, indeed, 
instatations for the poor, lioapitals, leper-houses, charity 
was not only recogniaed as a duty especiallj' incumbent 
on Churchmen ; it was a duty ostentatiously discharged. 
The haughtiest Pope condescended to imitate the LiDrd 
in washing the feet of poor men. Many of the moat 
worldly Preliitea were tlie most munificent; jjerhaps 
satisfied tlieir consciences in the acquisition of un- 
Bpostolic ]iomp and wealth by i((>plying it to apostolic 
uses. The donation, the bequest, prodigally bestowed 
or ungraciously yielded by the remorseful sinner to the 
Priest or Bishopj as it was made to God and bis Poor, 
however much of it might linger m the hands of the 
Clergy, and be applied to less hallowed purposes, never- 
theless did not all lose its way ; part of it strayed to its 
proper object— the assuagement of human indigence 
and misery. This was especially the case with the 
monastic establishments : it has been said that they 
were the poor-houses of the middle ages j but if pooiv 
houses, like our own by no means wisely or providently 
administered, still they had those twofold blessings of 
acts of mercy — some softemiig of the heart of him who 
gave, some consolation to the victim, in those days 
probably more often of the hard times than of his own 
improvidence. Latin Christianity may point to still 
surviving Foundations for the good — the temporal, the 
intellectual good — of mankind ; her Hospitals and her 
Brotherhoods, her Universities and her Schools, her 
Churches and her Missions, in large part owing to the 
munificence or the active agency of her universal Hier- 
archy ; and may thus calmly and securely appeal to 
the sentence of the most enlightened Christianity 
which will ever, as it may be hoiked, prevail in the 
world. 
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And if the Hiemrcliy drew too imjKTiously, too sternly, 
too deeply the line of demarcation between the vijuamyof 
hallowed and unhallowed castes of mankind, it °*"'''"»**- 
had the inestimable merit of asserting the absolute 
spiritual equality of all not in sacred orders. On the 
floor of the Church, before the Priest, before God (how- 
ever there might be some and not always unwise dis- 
tinction in place and in the homage to rank), the King 
and the Serf, in all essential points, stood on the same 
level. The same Sacraments were the common right of 
all. They were baptised in the same font, heard the 
same masses, might listen to the same sermons, were 
married by the same rites, knelt at the same altar, 
before the throne of the same Saint, received the body 
and blood of the same Kedeemer, were even buried 
(though with very different pomp of funeral) in ground 
equally consecrated. The only distinction was excom- 
munication or non-excommunication. The only outlaw 
was, it was believed, self-outlawed by wandering beyond 
the pale of the Church. The faithful were one people. 
Who shall estimate the value, the influence, the blessing 
of this perpetual assertion, this visible manifestation, of 
the only true Christian doctrine of equality — equality 
before God? 

One subject we would willingly decline, but the his- 
torian must not shrink from truth, however repulsive. 
Celibacy, which was the vital energy of the Clergy, was 
at the same time their fatal, irremediable weakness. 
One-half, at least a large portion, of human kind could 
not cease to be human kind. The universal voice, which 
arraigns the state of morals, as regards sexual inter- 
course, among the Clergy, is not that of their enemies 
only, it is their own. Century after century we have 
heard throughout our history the eternal protest of tb' 
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severer Churcbmen, of Popes, of Legates, of Conncils. 
The marriage, or, as it was termed, the concubinage, of 
the Clergy was the least eviL The example set in high 
places (to deny the dissoluteness of the Pupal Court at 
Avignon, would he to discard all historical evidence) 
could not be without frightfid influence. The Avigno- 
nese Legates bore with them the morals of Avignon. 
The last strong effort to break the bonds of celibacy at 
the conncil of Basle warned but warned in vain. It is 
the solemn attestation to the state of Germany and the 
northern kingdoms.* Even in his own age, no doubt, 
Henry Bishop of Liege was a monster of depravity. The 
frightful revelation of his life is from an admonitory 
letter of the wise and good Po|>e Gregory X, His lust 
waa promiscuous. He kept as his concubine a Bene- 
dictine Abbess. He had boasted in a public banquet 
that in twenty-two months he had had fourteen children 
bom. This was not the worst — there was foul incest, 
and with nuns. But the most extraordinary part of the 
whole is that in tlie letter the Pope seems to contem- 
plate only the repentance of the Prelate, which he urges 
with the most fervent solemnity. Henry's own prayers, 
and the intercessory prayers of the virtuous— some such, 
no doubt, there must be in Liege — are to work the 
change; and then lie is to administer his Pontifical 
ofBce, so as to br.' a model of holiness, as he had been of 
vice, to bis subjects. As to suspension, degradation, 
deposition, there is not a word. The Pope's lenity may 
have been meant to lure h\m to the Council of Lyons, 



> ].ockUrkU)Tol.iiii.p.4JT. Be- 
ru« Uia Council ofTrent, the Elttlor of 
Bararia ileclired in a pnblic doiiiineRt, 
that of 50 Oergj rer; bw were not 
ronnibhinrli. — Smpi. tUI. 7, p. Hi. 



See for Italy references to Jwtininni, 
Patriarch of Venice; S. Aatoninui, 
Archbishop of Ploretice^ Weisaenberg, 
Kirchen Vemmmlungmi, ii. p. 239; 
Bgaia for Germany, ii. p. 22S, 
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where he was persuaded to abdicate his See/ Hardly 
less repulsive, in some res})ects more so, as it embraces 
the Clergy and some of the convents of a whole pro- 
vince, IS the disclosure, as undeniable and authentic, of 
sacerdotal morals, in the Kegister of the Visitations 
of Eudes Eigaud, Archbishop of Kouen, from 1248 to 
1269.^ We must suppose that only the Clergy of noto- 
rious and detected incontinence were presented at the 
Visitation. The number is sufficiently appalling : pro- 
bably it comprehends, without much distinction, the 
married and concubinarian, as well as looser Clergy. 
There is one convent of females, which might almost 
have put Boccaccio to the blush. I am bound to con- 
fess that the Records of the Visitations from St. Paul's, 
some of which have been published not without reserve, 
too fully vindicate the truth of Langland, Chaucer, and 
the Satirists against the English Clergy and Friars in 
the fourteenth century.* And these Visitations, which 
take note only of those publicly accused, hardly reached, 
if they did reach, the lowest and the loosest. Only 
some of the Monks, none of the Wandering Friars, were 
amenable to Episcopal or Archidiaconal jurisdiction. 



' •* Circa divinum quoque et ponti- 
ficale officium sic te sedulum et devo- 
tumexhibere" "Subditi." Henry of 
Li^ge was of piincely race, of the house 
of Gueldres, Cousin-German to the 
Priest-Emperor, William of Holland; 
he became Bishop when a mere boy. 
Concilia sub ann. 1274. Hocsemius, 
Vit. Episcop. Leodens., p. 299. 



siam, published by M. Bonnin, Rouen, 
1846. It is full of other- cmious and 
less unedifying matter. 

* Precedents in Criminal Causes 



edited by Archdeacon Hale, London, 
1847. There is enough in these, the 
Visitations themselves make matters 
worse. It is carious that much earlier 
under the reign of K. Stephen, the Dean 
Ralph de Diceto speaks of the ** foca- 
ria»" of the canons. Mr. Froude has 
published from the Records (in Era- 
ser's Magazine, Feb. 1857) the visita- 



■ Registrum Archep. RotoOlagen- tion of a later time, of Archbishop 



Morton. The great Abbey of St. 
Alban's was in a state which hardly 
bears description. 
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Whether we call it by the holier name of marriage, or 
the more odious one of concubinage, this, the weakness 
i>r the sin of the Clergy, could not be committed by the 
Monks and Friars. They, mostly with less educatioo 
and leaa diaeipline, spread abroad through the world, bad 
lar greater temptations, more fatal opportunities. Though 
they bad, no doubt, their Saints, not ou!y Saints, but 
numberless nameless recluses of admirable piety, imim- 
peachable holiness, fervent love of God and of man, yet 
of the profound corruption of this class there can be no 
doubt. But Latin, Roman Christianity, would not, could 
not, surrender this palladium of her power.'' 

Time and tlie vicissitudes in political affaire had made 
a great difference in the power of the Clergy in the 
principal Idngdoma of Europe. In Italy, in his double 
character of Italian potentate and as the Pontiff of 
Christendom, the Pope, after the discomfiture oi' the 
Council of Baale, had resumed in great measure his 
ascendancy. He now aspired to reign supreme over 
Letters and Arts. But from this time, or from the 
close of this century, the Italian Potentate, as has been 
said, began to predominate over the Pope. The suc- 
cessor of St Peter was either chosen from one of the 
great Italian families, or aspired to found a great family, 
Nepotism became at once the strengtli and the infirmity, 
the glory and the shame, of the Papacy : the strength, 
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as converting the Popes into the highest rank of Italian 
princes; the weakness, as inducing them to sacrifice 
the interests of tlie Holy See to the promotion of tlieir 
own kindred: the glory, as seeing their descendants 
holding the highest offices, occupying splendid palaces, 
possessors of vast estates, sovereigns of princiiwlities ; 
the shame, as. showing too often a feeble fondness for 
unworthy relatives, and entailing on themselves some 
complicity in the guilt, the profligacy or wickedness of 
their favoured kindred. 

While the Pope thus rose, the higher Prelates of 
Italy seemed to sink, with no loss, perhaps, of 
real dignity, into their proper sphere. The 
Archbishops of Milan, Florence, Genoa, Eavenna, are 
obscured before the Viscontis and Sforzas, the Medicis 
and Dorias, the hereditary Sovereigns, the princely 
Condottieri, the republican Podestas, or the Dukes. 
Venice adhered to her ancient jealous policy; she 
would have no ambitious, certainly no foreign, Prelate 
within her lagunes. She was for some time content to 
belong to the province of an Archbishop hardly within 
her territory; and that Archbishop, if not a stranger 
within her walls, had no share in Venetian power or 
wealth. The single Bishop in Vem'ce was Bishop of one 
of the small islands, Castello. Venice was first erected, 
and submitted to be erected, into a patriarchate by 
Nicolas V.** When she admitted a Bishop or a Patriarch 
(perhaps because no one of inferior dignity must appear 
in St^ Mark's), that Bishop received his investiture of 
his temporal possessions, his ring and pastoral staff, from 
the Doge. No Synods could be held without permission 
of the Council. It was not till after her humiliation by 



' Ughelli, Italia Sacra. 
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the League of Cambray that Venice would admit the 
collation of Bishops to sees within her territories ; even 
then they muat be native Venetians, The Superiors of 
the Monasteries and Orders were Venetians. Evrai 
Papal vacancies were presented to by the Venetian Car- 
dinals. The Republic maintained and exercised the 
right of censure on Venetian Bishops and on Cardinala 
If they were absent or contumaciona their ofJ'encea were 
visited on their families ; they were exiled, degraded, 
banished. The parish priests were nominated by the 
proprietors in the parish. There was a distinct, severe, 
inflexible proliibition to the Clergy of all Orders to in- 
termeddle in political affairs. Thus did Venice insulate 
herself in her haughty independence of Papal as of all 
other powers.'' Paolo Sarpi could write, without fear of 
the fulminations of Pome : he bad only to guajd against 
the dagger of the papalisiiig fanatic. There was a com- 
plete, universal toleration for foreign rites; Greek, 
Armenian, and Mohammedan were under protection. 
Prosecutions for heresy were discouraged, 

Bavenna had long ceased to be the rival of Rome ; 
the Malatestas, not the Archbishop, were her Lords. 
The younger branches of the great princely families, 
those who were disposed to ease, lettered affluence, and 
more peaceful pomp, by no means disdained the lofty 
titles, the dignity, the splendid and wealthy palaces of 
the Prelature: some aspired to the Popedom. Those 
too, and they were by no means wanting, who were pos- 
sessed witli a profound sense of religion, rose, from bet- 
ter motives and with the noblest results, to the honours 
of the Church. The Roman Colonnas, the Venetian 
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Contarinis, the liorabard Borroraeos, some of the holiest 
men, were of famous or Pa [Mil houses. The ^kledicis 
gave two PojK^s, Leo X. and Clement VII., princes 
rather than Saints, to the throne of St. Peter. Few 
Prelates, however, if any, excepting Popes, founded 
princely families. The Kepublics, the Tyrants who 
overthrew or undermined the Republics, the great Trans- 
alpine powers which warred for the mastery of Italy, 
warred by temporal arms alone. No lVelat(^s took the 
field or plunged into politics, except the Pojx^ and his 
Cardinals ; even from them excommmiications had lost 
their power. They warred with the ordinary instru- 
ments of war, soldiers, lances, and artillery. Every 
other Prelate was content if he could enjoy his revenues 
and administer his diocese in peace. In general, even 
the least religious had learned the wisdom or necessity 
of decency ; the more accomplished indulged in the 
patronage of letters and arts, often letters and arts 
Pagan rather than Christian ; the truly religious rarely 
wrought their religion to fanaticism; they shone with 
the light of the milder virtues, and spent their super- 
fluous wealth on churches and on ecclesiastical objects. 
Christian Art had its papal, its prelatical, its monastic 
impulses. 

In France the Pragmatic Sanction, not repealed till 
the reign of Francis I., left the disposal of the 
great preferments in the power of the CroNvn. 
But, as has been said, the Pragmatic Sanction was no 
bold assertion of religious freedom, no generous eflfort 
for thef emancipation of the universal Church. The 
Gallican liberties were throughout a narrow, national 
claim to a special and peculiar exemption from that 
which was acknowledged to be elsewhere an unlimited 
autocracy. The claim rested on its own grounds, was 
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more endeared to France because it was diatinctive; it 
was a per[ietiial appeal to the national vanity, the vin- 
dioatiop of a privOege of which men arc more fond than 
of a common right. As an exceptional case, though in 
direct contradiction with its first principle, it affirmed in 
all other countries the plenary indispensable power of 
the Pope.* 

The civil wars of the Armagnacs and the Burgun- 
dians, the wars with England, threw the hierarchy of 
France, as it were, into the shade; more violent im- 
pulses agitated the realm than struggles for power be- 
tween the Church and State.'' The Churchmen were 
divided in these fatal quarrels; like the nobles of 
France, there were Orleanist and Burgundiaii Bishops. 
The King of England named Bishops, he had Bishope 
for his unscrupulous partisanB, in the conquered pro- 
vinces of France. It was the Bishop of Beauvais — with 
the Inquisitors of France — who condemned Joan of Arc 
as a witch, and burned her at the stake, In this 
wicked, contemptible, and hateful process the Church 
must shure the gnilt with England. High feudal names 
during all this period are found in the hierarchy of 
France, but the rich prelacies and abbacies had not yet 
become to such an extent as hereafter the appanages of 
the younger branches of the noble families. So long as 
the King possessed the inappreciable prerogative of re- 
warding the faithfiil, or purcbasing the wavering loyalty 

• Giobeili bus toiatwben declared ' Tlii.^ weak ccnceiBinn hsi benn obtAined 
Ihe Gallium Lilwrties a slaiidiDg Aotl- 1 fmni the King by the Quwa of Sicilr. 
pops. Th» I'lirlianiBnt dejfli«i Uic onlionnce 

' The Psrliflmmt of Poilieri com- *urr*ptitious,aildmntnirr toUienghla 
petlal Cbsrlei VI]. hi rcnouiics nn j of th« Biiboix.— OrdonnnUCK da liois, 
onlkuice, »b. H, li'2*, wlilcb tti?)' | PreAiw, t. xiii. SiitDoudi, IliU. da 
rrfuMd to regiitei-, mioring Is liii^ i Fran^nla, liii, 54. 
Pope the nomiaatiou to liie tieneficei, ! 
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of those dangerous, once almc^st coequal, subjects by 
the bestowal of benefices, this }X)wer had no incon- 
siderable inHu(»nce on the* growth of the royal authority. 
At all events, the Church offered no resistance to the 
consolidation of the kingly j)ower; the ecclesiastical 
nobles were mostly the obsequious partisans of the 
Crown. 

In Spain the Cliurch had not begun to rule her Kings 
with absolute swav, or rather her Kiuffs had 
not yet become in mind and heart Churchmen. 
The Crusade still continued against the Mohammedan, 
who was slowly and stubbornly receding before the sepa- 
rate kingdoms, Castile, Arragon, Portugal. Spain had 
not yet begun — might seem unlikely to begin — her cru- 
sade against the rising religious liberties of Europe. She 
aspired not to be the Champion, and, as the Champion, 
the Sovereign of Latin Christendom ; she had given to 
the Church St. Dominic, she had yet to give Ximenes, 
Philip II., Torquemada, Loyola. 

In Germany the strife of the Papacy and the Empire 
seemed altogether worn out; the Emperor 
was content to be a German Sovereign, the 
Pope to leave the German sovereignty to the German 
Electors. The Concordat and the Articles of Aschaffen- 
burg had established a truce which might settle down 
into peace. If the Pope had been satisfied to receive, 
Germany would hardly have been unwilling to pay, the 
stipulated, before long the customary, tribute. The 
Bishop-Electors no longer took the lead, or dictated to 
the Prince-Electors. In general they were quietly mag- 
nificent, rather than turbulent or aggressive Prelates. 
Still the possession of three out of the seven suffrages 
for the Empire maintained at once the dignity of the 
Church, and made these prizes objects of ambition to 
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tlie princely houses of Germany.* Nor did these arch- 
bishoprics stand alone. Metropolitans like those of 
Saltzburg, Prague, Olmutz, Magdeburg ; Bishops in the 
flourishing cities of the Khine, Worms, Spiers, Stras- 
burg, or in its neighbourhood, AVurtzburg, Bamberg, 
Fassau, Ratisbon, were, in their domains, privileges, 
feudal rights, and aeignoralties, principalities. Yet all 
■was apparent submission, harmony, mutual respect; per- 
haps the terrors of the Turlvish invasion, equally fot^ 
midable to Pope and Emperor, aided in keeping the 
peaea The balance of power was rather that of the 
Prince-Electors and Princes of the Empire against the 
Emperor and the Pope, than of Emperor against Pope."" 
The estrangement from the Papal dominion, the once 
clamoroua demand for the reformation of the Churoh, 
the yearning after Teutonic independence, had sunk 
into the depths of the national mind, into which it could 
not be followed by the most sagacious political or reli- 
gious seer. The deep, silent, popular religious move- 
ment, from Master Eckhart, from the author of the 
Book on the Imitation of Christ, and from Tauler, 
above all, from the author of the German Theology and 
his disciples, might seem as if it was amassing strength 
upon the foundation of Latin Christianity and tlie 
hierarchical system ; while these writers were the moni- 
tory signs, and as fer as showing the uncongeniality 
of the I-atin and Teutonic mind, the harbiogere of the 
coming revolution. 
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England had lonp: ceased to be the richest and most 
obedient tributary province of the Holy See. The Sta- 
tutes of i^Iortmain, IVovisors, Pra3munire, had become 
the law of the land. Peers and Commons had united 
in the same jealousy of the exorbitant power and in- 
fluence of the Po]:)e. The remonstrances of the Popes 
against these laws had broken and scattered like foam 
upon the rocks of English pride and English justice.* 
The Clergy, as one of the estates of the realm, hold their 
separate Parliament, grant their subsidies or benevo- 
lences; but they now take a humbler tone, meekly 
deprecate rather than fulminate anathemas against those 
who invade their privileges and immunities. Trembling 
for their own power, they care not to vindicate with 
offensive haughtiness that of the Pope. The hierarchy, 
awed by the spreading opinion of the Lollards, had 
thrown themselves for protection under the usurping 
house of Lancaster, and had been accepted as faithful 
allies of the Crown under Henry IV. Though the 
Archbishop of York is at the head of the great North- 
em insurrection, on Henry's side are the successive Pri- 
mates of Canterbury, Arundel, and Courtenay. It might 
seem that the Pope and the Crown, by advancing Eng- 
lishmen of the noble houses to the Primacy, had deli- 
berately determined on a league with the Lords against 
the civil and spiritual democracy— on one side of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, on the other of the extreme fol- 
lowers of VVycliffe. The first act of this tacit league was 



* Under Heniy IV., the Parliament 
resolves that «*the Pope's collector, 
though he had the Pope's Bull for this 
purpose, hath no jurisdiction within 
this realm."—! Henry IV. The Prae- 
munire is confirmed against unlawful 



communication with Rome, at the 
same time that the Act against heresy 
is passed ; and this Act is not a GancHi 
of the Church, but a Statute of the 
Realm. — Parliameniary History. 
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to estaljlish the throne of Henry Bolingbroke and put in , 
execution the burning statute against Iieretics, It caH' ■ 
not be dcinbted that Archbishop Chichely, in Iiis sup«' 
port of the Frencih war, sought less to propitiate thq 
royal lavonr than to discharge on Franco some of the 
perilous turbulence which was fermenting in England* . 
At the commencement of Henry VI. the Cardinal Beau- 
fort of Winchester is striTiug for supreme power with 
the Duke of Gloucester; but Beaufort is a Prince of 
the blood, uncle of the King, as well as Bishop and Car- ■ 
dinal.'' In the French wars, and in the civil wars, the 
Bishops seem to have slirunk into their pro[)or and more 
peaceful sphere. Chichely was content with blowing 
the trumpet in the Parliament in London ; he did not 
follow the King with the armed retainers of Canterbury. 
The high places of the Church — though so many of the 
younger as well as the elder sons of the nobility found 
more congenial occupation in the fields of France — 
were rarely left to men of humbler birth. Staf" 
ford, who succeeded Chichely, was of the house 
of tlie Counts of Stafford, Bourchier of the Earls of 
Essex,'" NeviUe, brother of the Earl of War- 
wick, was Archbishop of York." In the wars 
of the Eoses, the Nobles, the yomerseta, Buckinghams, 
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Vork, tba Mauka of Cunterhiuy elraled 
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Warwicks, Cliffords — not the Canterburies, Yorks, or 
Londons — are at the head of the conflicting parties. 
The banners of Bishops and Abbots wave not over the 
fields of Ininiot, Towton, Wakefield, St Alban's, Tewkes- 
bury. It is not till the war is over that they resume 
their seat or authority in the Parliament or Council 
board. They acknowledge and do homage to the con- 
queror, York or Lancastrian, or, like Henry VII.,** 
blending the two titles. From that time the Arch- 
bishop 'is the first subject in thb realm, but in every 
respect a subject. Some of the great English Prelates, 
from Wykeham to Wolsey, seem to have been more 
prescient than tliose in other kingdoms of the coming 
change. It is shown in their consecration of large 
masses of ecclesiastical wealth and landed property for 
the foundation of colleges rather than monasteries, by 
Wykeham, Wainfleet, Fox, Wolsey. It can hardly be 
doubted that some wise Churchman suggested the noble 
design of Henry VI. in the endowment of King's at 
Cambridge and of Eton. Wolsey's more magnificent 
projects seem, as it were, to be arming the Church 
for some imminent contest; they reveal a sagacious 
foreknowledge that the Church must take new ground 
if she will maintain her rule over the mind of 
man. 

Still on the whole throughout Christendom the vast 
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fabric of the hierarchy stood unshaken. In England 
alone theri3 waa suppressed insnrrectiou among the fol- 
Pima-of lowers of Wycliffe, now obauure and depressed 
unniuii-a. by persecution ; and in Bohemia, There the 
irresiHtible armies of Ziska and Procopius had not only 
threatened to found an anti-hierarchical State ; but for 
the mutual antipathy between the Slavonian and Teu- 
tonic races, they might have drawn Germany into 
the revolt. But Bohemia, again bowed under hier- 
archical supremacy, was brooding in sullen sorrow oyer 
her lost independence. In no other land, except in 
individual minds or small despised sects, was there any 
thought, any yearning for the abrogation of the sacer- 
dotal authority. The belief was universal, it was a part 
of the common Christianity, tliat a m}sterious power 
dwelt in the hierarchy, irrespective of the juauctity of 
their owti lives, and not dependant on their greater 
knowledge, through study, of Divine revelation, which 
made their mediation absolutely neeessaiy to escape 
eternal porditiun and to attain eternal life. The keys 
were in their hands, not to unlock the hidden treasures 
of Divine wisdom in the Gospels, or solely to bind and 
loose by the administration of the gi'eat Sacraments; 
but the keys absolutely of Heaven or Hell. Not, indeed, 
that death withdrew the sonl from the power of the 
Priest ; not even after it departed from the body was it 
left to the unerring judgement, to the inexhaustiBle 
mercy of tlie one All-seeing Judge, In I'urgatory the 
Priest still held in his hands the doom of the dead man. 
This doom, in the depths of the other world, was hardly 
a Bowet. The torments of Purgatory (and the precincts 
of purgatory were widened infinitely — very few were so 
holy as to escape, few so desperately lost as not to bo 
admitted to purgatorial probation) might be mitigated 
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by the expiatoiy masses, masses puri'liased by the 
wealthy at the price dictated by the Priest, and which 
rarely could be gained withowt some eaci-JfiL-e by the 
broke nliearted relative or friend. They were more 
often lavishly provided for by the dyiog sinner in his 
will, when wealth, clung to with such desperate tenacity 
in lii'e, is thrown away with aa dsBjierate reekle^neaa 
This rel^on, in which man ceased to be the guardian 
of his own soul — with all its unspeakable terrore, with 
all its unspeakable consolations (for what weak mind — 
and whose mind on such points was nut weak ? — would 
not hold aa inestimable the certain distinct priestly 
absolutiou, or the prayers of the Church for the dead), 
— this vicarious religion was as ranch part of the ordi- 
nary faith, as much an article of Latin Christianity, as 
the retributive judgement of God, as the redemption 
through Christ. 

It is dillieult (however vain it may be) not to specu- 
late how far the conservative reformation in the Pope 
and in the Hierarchy, urged so earnestly and eloquently 
by Gerson and D'AiUy, more vehemently and tlierefore 
more alarmingly, by the Council of Basle, might have 
averted 6r delayed the more revolutionary reform of the 
next century. Had not the Papacy, had not the Hier- 
archy, with almost judicial blmdness, thrown itself 
across the awakening moral sense of man ; had it not, 
by the invidious possession, the more invidious accu- 
mulation, of power and wealth, with all the inevitable 
abuses in the acquisition, in the employment, of that 
power and wealth, aggravated rather than mitigated 
their despotic yoke ; had they not by such reckless 
defiance as the lavish preaching of Indidgences by pro- 
fligate and insolent men, insulted the rising impatience 
and shown too glaringly the wide disruption and di 
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tanae between the moral and the ritual elements of 
religion ; had not this flagrant incongruity of asserting 
tlie Divine power of Christ to be vested in men, to so 
great an extent utterly unchristian, compelled reflection, 
doubt, disbelief — at length indignant reprobation — would 
the crisis have come when it came ? Who would have 
had the courage to assume the responsibility for his own 
soul ? Who would have renounced the 'priyilege of 
absolution? Who would have thrown himself on the 
vaguer, less material, less palpable, less, may it be said, 
audible mercy of God in Christ, and in Christ alone ? 
Who would have withdrawn from what at least seemed 
to be, what was asserted and believed to be, the visible 
Church, in which the signs and tokens of Divine grace 
and favour were all definite, distinct, cognisable by the 
senses; were seen, heard, felt, and not alone by the 
inward consciousnesa ? Who would have contented 
himself with being of that Invisible Chnrch, of which 
the only sign was the answer of the good conscience 
within, faith and hope unguaranteed by any earthly 
mediator, unassured by any authoritative form of words 
or outward ceremony? Who would have rt-sted in 
trembling hope on the witness of the Spirit of God, con- 
current with the testimony of the spirit within? We 
may imagine a more noiseless, peaceful, alas, we must 
add, bloodless change ! We may imagine the Gospel, 
now newly revealed, as it were, in its original language 
(the older Testament in its native Hebrew), and ilius- 
trated by the earlier Greek Fathers, translated into all 
living languages, and by the new art of Printing become 
of general and familiar use, gradually dispersing all the 
clouds of wild allegoric interpretation, of mythology, 
and materialism, which bad been gathering over it for 
centuries, and thus returning to its few majestic primal 



niths in the Ajiostolic Crt-ed. We may even imagine 

Kibe Hierart'liy receding into their older sphere, in- 

niflbuetors, examples in their families as in themselves, 

r*f all the virtues and chiirities ; the religious adniinia- 

ntors of simpler rites. Yet who that calmly, phiJo- 

(phically, it may almost be said religiously, surveys 

die power and strength of the Latin religion, the religion 

r centuries, the religion of a continent — its extraor- 

inary and felicitous adaptation to all the wauts and 

fjiecessities of man — its sj-mpathy with some of the 

[ominant faculties of our being, those especially deve- 

jed at certain periods of civilisation — its uuity — its 

^magisterial authority — the depth to which it had sunk 

'i the human heart — the feeling?, affections, passions, 

I, hopes, which it commanded : who that surveys it 

n its vast standing army of the Clergy, and Monks and 

^ars, which had so long taken service in its defence, 

rvith its immense material strength of Churches, Monas- 

B.teries, Established Laws, Rank ; in its Letters, and in 

lits Arts; in its charitable, educational, Institntions : 

[.vlio will not rather wonder at its dissolution, its aboli- 

1 so large a part of Christendom, than at its dura- 

K^n? It is not so marvellous that it resisted, and 

[resisted with success; that it threw back in some 

I kingdoma, for a time, the inevitable change ; that 

1 it postponed in some until a more remote, more ter- 

1 rible and fatal rebellion some centuries after, the de- 

f trosion from its autocratic, despotic throne. Who shall 

Lbe astonished that Latin Christianity so long maiu- 

(ftained a large part of the world at least in nominal 

(abjection ; or finally, that it still maintains the contest 

^rith its rival Teutonic Christianity without, and the 

J dangerous, because unavowed, revolt within ifci 

pale — the revolt of those who, in appearance 
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its subjects, either altogether disdain its control, and, 
not able to accept its belief and discipline, compro- 
mise by a hollow acquiescence, or an unregarded, un- 
punished neglect of all discipline, for total inward 
rejection of belief? 
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Beliaf of Utin Christianity. 



Latik Christendom, or rather universal Giristeiidom, 
was one (excepting those ivho were self-out- Duiwor 
lawed, or outlawed by the dominant authority ""^ 
from the Christiu'n monarchy), not only in the organisation 
of the all-ruling Hierarchy and the admission of Monk- 
hood, it was one in the great system of Belief. With 
the exce|ition of the single article of the procession of 
the Holy Ghost, the Nicene formulary had been undis- 
turbed, and had ruled with undisputed sway Procwuioa 
for centuries. The procession of the Holy ei»>i- 
Ghost from the Son as well as the Father was undoubt- 
edly the doctrine of the early Latin writers ; but this 
tenet stole noiselessly — it is not quite certain at what 
time — into the Creed. That Creed, framed at the great 
Council of NicBea, had been received with equal una- 
nimity by the Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
Churches had subscribed to the anathemas pronounced 
by tlie second Council of Constantinople, and ratified 
by the first Council of Ephesus, against any Church 
which should presume to add one word or letter to that 
Creed. Pubb'c documents in Rome showed that Pope 
Leo III. had inscribed ou a silver tablet the Creed of 
Rome without the words " from the Son," as the autho- 
rised faith of the Latin Church. In the great quarrel 
with Photius, the Greeks discovered, and charged 
against the Latins, this audacious violation of 
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decrees of the Councils, this unauthorised impious addi- 
tion to the unalterable Creed of Nicjca. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople charged it, justly or unjustly, against 
his own enemy, Nicolas I." In the strife with Michael 
Cerularius, at the final disruption between the two 
Churches, this was one of the inexpiable 
offences of the Latin Church. The admission 
of the obnoxious article by the Greeks at the Council 
of Florence was indignantly repudiated, on the return 
of the Legates from the CouncO, by the Greek Church. 
But the whole of Latin Christendom disdained to give 
ear to the protest of the Greeks ; the article remained, 
with no remonstrance whatever from the West, in the 
general Latin Creed. 

But the Creeds — that of the Apostles, that of Nicsea, 
unic-ot or even that ascribed to 8t. Athanasius, and 
leiigiuB. chanted in every church of the West — formed 
but a small part of the belief of Latin Christendom. 
That whole world was one in the popular religion. The 
same vast mythology commanded the general consent ; 
the same angelology, demonology ; the same worship of 
the Virgin and the Saints, the same reverence for pil- 
grimages and reliques, the same notions of the life to 
come, of Hell, Purgatory, Heaven. Li general, as 
springiug out of like tendencies and prepossessions of 
mind, prevailed the like or kindred traditions; the 
world wua one in the same vulgar superstitions. Already, 
as has been seen, at the close of the sixth century, 
during the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, the Chris- 
tiunisation not only of the speculative belief of man, of 
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t also wKicb may justly be called the religion of man, 
B complete : but no less complete was the Christiani- 
l tation, if it may be bo said, of the lingering I'agnniam. 
I Uan had divinised all those objects of awe and venera- 
[ tion, which rfjse up in new forms out of his old religion, 
I and which were intermediate between tlie Sou! aud God, 
I ■ — " Grod," that is, in " Christ," as revealed in the Gospels. 
Tradition claimed equal authority with the New Testa- 
ment. There was supposed to be a perpetual power in 
the Church, and in the Hierarchy the lluler and Teacher 

I of the Church, of iufinitely expanding and multiplying 
the objects of faith ; at length, of gradually authorising 
and superinducing as integral parts of Christianity the 
whole imagiuative belief of the Middle Ages. Even 
tthere such belief had not been canonically enacted by 
pope or Council, the tacit acceptance by the general 
practice of Priest as well as of people waa not less autho- 
ritative ; popular adoration invested its own objects in 
nncontested sanctity. Already the angelic Hierarchy, 
if not in its full organisation, had taken its place be- 
tween mankind and God ; already the Virgin Mary was 
rising, or bad fully risen, into Deity ; already prayers 
rarely ascended directly to the throne of grace through 
the One Intercessor, a crowd of mediate agencies was 
almost necessary to speed the orisou upward, and to 
eommend its acceptance, as it might thwart its blessing. 
Places, things, had assumed an inalienable holiness, witii 
a concentered and emanative power of imjiarting or 
withholding spiritual influences. Great prolific prin- 
ciples had been laid down, and had only to work in the 
I congenial soil of the human mind. Now, by the iu- 
^ fusion of the Barbaric or Teutonic element, as well aa 
*hj the religious movement which had stirred to its 
Isptha the old Boman society, mankind might se^ 
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renewing its youth, its spring-time of life, with all its 
imaginative creativeness, and ita unceasing surrender to 
whatever appeared to satisfy the yeaminga of its hardly 
satisfied faith. 

There was unity in the infinite diversity of the popular 
worship. Though eaeh nation, province, parish, shrine, 
had its peculiar and tutelar Saint, none was without a 
Saint, and none denied the influence of the Saints of 
others. Christianity was one in this materialistic inter- 
communion between the world of man and the extra- 
mnndane ; that ulterior sphere, in its purer corporeity, 
yet still, in its corporeity, was perjietually becoming 
cognisable to the senses of man. It was one in the 
impersonation of all tlie agencies of nature, in that imi- 
versal Anthropomorphism, which, if it left something of 
vague and indefinite majesty to the Primal Parental 
Godhead, this was not from any high intellectual or 
mental conception of the incongruity of the hunean and 
divine; not from dread of the disparagement of the 
Absolute and the Infinite; from no predilection for 
the true sublimity of higher Spiritualism ; but simply 
because its worship, content to rest on a lower sphere, 
humanised all which it actually adored, without scruple, 
without limit; and this not in language only, but in its 
highest conception of its real existence. 

All below the Godhead was materialised to the 
thought. Even within tlie great Triune Deity the Son 
still wore the actual flesh which he had assumed on 
earth j the Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, 
but as a constantly indwelt form. All beyond this 
Bupercelestial sphere, into which, however controversial 
zeal might trespass, awful reverence yet left in it some 
majestic indistinctness, and some confessed mystfirioua 
transcendentalism; all lower, neai'er to the world of 
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1, angels, and devils, the epirits of the condemned and 

e beatified Sainfi), were in form, in substance however 

I tubtilised, in active only enlarged jiowers, iu affertions, 

L liatred or attai-hment, in pasaiona, nothing more than 

tber i-aces of iiiiiuan beings. 

There was the world of Angela and of DeviU. The 

iplier faith, that of Gregory the Groat, had 

nntented itself with tlie notions of Angels as 

dimly revealed in the Scriptures. It may be doubted 

if any names of angels, except those in the Sacred 

Writings, Miehuel, Gabriel, I^phael, or any acts not 

L4iDRgined according to the type and precedent of the 

jelic visitations in the Old and New Testament, will 

I found in the earlier Fathers. But by degrees the 

lierarchy of Heaven was disclosed to the n?ady faith 

Baf mankind, at once tlie glorious type and with all the 

■jregular gradations and ranks of the Hierarcljy upon 

"^ ' There was a great celestial Church above, not 

I fflf the beatified Saints, but of those higher than human 

■Beings whom St. Paul had given some ground to dia- 

■linguish by different titles, titles which seemed tu imply 

B^iifferent ranks and powers. 

Latin Christendom did not give birth to the writer 
Ewho, in this and in another department, influeuced 
I most powerfully the Latin mind. The author of those 
[■extraordinary treatises which, from their obscure and 
I doubtful parentage, now perhaps hardly maintain their 
f &me for imaginative richness, for the occasional beauty 
'■of their language, and their deep piety — those treatises 
which, widely popular in the West, almost created the 
angel-worship of the popular creed, and were also the 
parents of Mystic Theology and of the higher Scho- 
lasticism — ^this Poet-Theologian was a Greek. The 
writings which bear the venerable name of Dionysius 
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the Areopagite, the proselyte of St. Paul, first appeai- 
DinqTsiMtho ander a suspicious and suspected form, as autho- 



rities cited by the heterodox Severiaas in a con- 
ference at Constant iiiople,'' The orthodox stood aghast: 
how was it that wi-itings of the holy Convert of St, Paul 
had never been heard of before ? that Cyril of Alex- 
andria, that Athanasius himself, were ignorant of their 
existence? But these writings were in themselves of 
too great power, too captivating, too congenial to the 
monastic mind, not to find bold defenders." Bearing 
this venerable name in their front, and leaving behind 
them, in the East, if at first a doubtful, a growing faith 
in their authenticity," they appeared in the West as 
a precious gift from the Byzantine Emperor to the 
Emperor Louis the Pious. France in that age was not 
likely to throw cold and jealous doubts on writings 
which hore the hallowed name of that great Saint, 
whom she had .already boasted to have left hia primal 
bishopric of Athens to convert her forefathers, whom 
Paris already held to be her tutelar Patron, the rich and 
powerful Abbey of St. Denys to bo her founder. There 
was living in the West, by happy coincidence, the one 
man who at that period, by his knowledge of Greek, by 
the congenial speculativeness of his mind, by the, vigour 
and richneffl of his imagination, was qualified to trans- 
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I late into Latin the mysterious doctriues of the Areo- 
I pogite, both fts to the angelic world and the subtile 
[ flieology. John Erigena hastened to make known in 
[ the West the " Ueleatial Hierarchy," the treatise " on 
. ^e Name of God," and the brief chapters on the 

"Mystic Philosophy." These later works were more 
I tardy in their acceptance, but perhaps more enduring 

"a their influence. Traced downwards through Erigena 
r himself, the St. Victors, Bonaventura, to Eckhart ami 
^ Tauler in Germany, and throughout the unfailing 
[. mccession of Mystics, they will encounter us here- 
I after." 

The " Celestial Hierarchy " would command at once, 
I Rnd did command, universal respect for its .^^ onatM 
I authority, and universal reverence for its doc- Hieruriiy. 
I Irinee. The "Hierarchy" threw upward the Primal 
I Deity, the whole Trinity, into the most awful, unap- 
I proachable, incomprehensible distance ; but it filled tbe 
I videniug intermediate space with a regular succession 
y of superhuman Agents, an ascending and descending 
of Beings, each with his rank, title, ofdce, function, 
I fiuperior or subordinate. The vague incidental notices 
I in the Old and New Testament and in St Paul (and to 
I St. Paul doubtless Jewisli tradition lent the names), 
[ were wrought out into regular Orders, who have each, 
I as it were, a feudal relation, pay their feudal service 
I (here it struck in with the Western as well as with the 
I Hierarchical mind) to tlie Sujjrcme, and have feudal 
I mperiority or subjection to each other. This theory 
I !oug became almost the authorised Theology; it 

The Pnraot of Corderius (Obai- I Obwrvat. lii. showi tbe JDnuiaerable 
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became, as far as such transcendent Bubjects could be 
familiarised to the mind, the vulgar belief. The Arts 
hereafter, when mature enough to venture on Buch 
vast and unmanaireable subjects, accepted thia as the 
tradition of the Church. Painting presumed to re- 
present the individual forma, and even, in Milton's 
phrase, "the numbers without number" of this host of 
heaven. 

The Primal Godhead, the Trinity in Unity, was 
alone Absolute, Ineffable, Inconceivable ; alone Essen- 
tial Purity, Light, Knowledge, Truth, Beauty, Oood- 
ness.f These qualities were communicated in larger 
measure in proportion to their closer approximation to 
itself, to the three descending Triads wliich formed 
the Celestial Hierarchy: — I. The Seraphim, Cherubim, 
and Thrones. II. The Ptominations, Virtues, Powers. 
III. Principalities, Archangels, Angels. This Celestial 
Hierarchy formed, as it were, concentric circles around 
the unapproachable Trinity. The nearest, and as nearest 
partaking most fully of the Divine Essence, was the 
place of honour. The Thrones, Seraphim, and Che- 
rubim approximated most closely, with nothing inter- 
mediate, and were more immediately and eternally 
conformed to the Godhead. The two latter of these 
were endowed, in the language of the Scripture, with 
countless eyes and countless wings.^ The second Triad, 
of less marked and definite attributes, was that of the 
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f iPowere, Dominations, Virtues." Tlio tbircf, as more 
doeely approsiiuatiug to the world uf man, if it may be 
■o said, more often visited the atraosphero of earth, and 
vere tlie immediate ministers of the Dinne purposes. 
Yet tHe, so-called, Areopagite laboriously interprets into 
a spiritual meaning all the forms and attributes assigaed 

. in the sacred writings lo the Celestial Measengers, to 
Angels and Archangels, They are of fiery nature. Fire 

I poesesaea most properties of the Divinity, jiermeating 
ererytbing, yet itself pure and umningled: all mani- 

I festing, yet uudiacemible till it has found matter to 

! enkindle ; irresistible, invisible, subduing everything 
to itself; vivifying, enlightening, renewing, and moving 
and keeping everything in motion ; and so through a 
long list of qualities, classed and distinguished with 
exquisite Greek perspicuity. He proceeds to their 
human form, allegorising as he goes on, the members of 
the human body, tbeir wings, their partial nakedness, 
their bright or their priestly raiment, their girdles, their 
wands, their spears, their axes, their meaauring-cords, 
the winds, the clonds, the brass and tin, the choirs and 
hallelujahs, the hues of the different precious stones; 
the animal forms of the lion, the ox, the eagle, the 
horse ; the colom-a of the symbolic horses ; the streams, 
the chariots, the wheels, and finally, even the joy of the 
Angels.' All this, which to the wise and more reflective 
seemed to interpret and to bestow a lofty significance 
on these images, taken in its letter — and so far only 
it reached the vulgar ear — gave reality, gave a kind 
of authority and conventional certainty to the whole 
Angehc Host as represented and described for the popu- 

, j butiou, p.obablj from Hune other 
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iar worship. The existence of this regular CeleBtial 
Hierarchy became an admitted fact in the higher and 
more learned Theology; the Schoolmen reason upon 
it as on the Godhead itself; in its more distinct and 
material outline it became the vulgar belief. The 
separate and occasionally discernible Being and Nature 
of Seraphim and Chemhim, of Archangel and Angel, in 
that dim confusion of what was thought revealed in the 
Scripture, and what was sanctioned by the Church — of 
image and reality ; this Oriental, half Magian, half 
Talmudic, but now Christianiaed theory, took its place, 
if with less positive authority, with hardly less ques- 
tioned credibility, amid the rest of the faith. 

But this, the proper, if it may be so said, most hea- 
venly, was not the only Celestial Hierarchy. There was 
a Hierarchy below, reflecting that above ; a mortal, a 
material Hierarchy ; corporeal, as communicating divine 
light, purity, knowledge to corporeal Beings. The 
triple earthly Sacerdotal Order had its type in heaven, 
the Celestial Orders their antitype on earth. The triple 
and novene division ran throughout, and connected, 
assimilated, almost identified the mundane and super- 
mundane Church. As there were three degrees of 
attainment. Light, Purity, Knowledge (or the divine 
vision), so there were three Orders of the Earthly 
Hierarchy, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; three Sacra- 
mentp. Baptism, the Eucharist, the Holy Chrism ; three 
classes, the Baptised, the Communicants, the Monks. 
How subhme, how exalting, how welcome to the Sacer- 
Qj,^^ dotalism of the West this lofty doctrine ! The 
^''™^'- Celestial Hierarchy were as themselves ; them- 
selves were formed and organised after the pattern of 
Ihe great Orders in heaven. The whole worship of Man, 
in which they administered, was an echo of that above; 
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it represented, as in a miiTor, tbe angelic or snper- 
angelic worsliip in the Unipyrean. Ail its splendour, 
its liglits, its incense, were l>ut the material symbols; 
adumbrations of the immaterial, condescending tu human 
thought, embodying in things cognisable to the senses 
of man the adoration of the Beings close to the throne 
of God> 

The imanswerable proofj were other wanting, of the 
Greek origin of the Celestial Hierarchy is, that in 
the Hierarchical system there is no place for the Pope, 
nor even — this perliaps might seem more extraordinary 
to the Gallic Clergy — for the Metropolitan. It recog- 
nises only the ti-iple rank of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons. Jesus to the earthly Hierarchy is as the 
higher Primal Godhead, as the Trinity, to the Celestial 
Hierarchy, He is the Thearchic Intelligence, the super- 
substantial Being." From him are communicated, 
through the Hierarchy, Purity, Light, Knowledge. He 
is the Primal Hierarch, that imparts his gifts to men ; 
from him and through him men become pai-takers in 
the Divinity. The Sacraments are the channels through 
which these graces, Purification, Illumination, Per- 
fection, are distributed to the chosen. Each Hier- 
archical Order has its special function, its special gifts. 
Baptism is by the Deacon, the Eucharist by the Priest, 
the Holy Chrism by the Bishop. "What the Celestial 
Hierarchy are to the whole material universe the Hier- 
archy of the Clergy are to the souls of men ; the trans- 
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mittanta, tlie Bole transmittants, of tliose graces and 
blessings which emanate fixjm Christ as their primal 
fountain. 

Still, however, aa of old," angelic apparitions were 
^^ rare and unfreqnent in comparison with the 
demoniacal possessions, the demoniacal tempta- 
tions and interferences. Fear was more quick, sensitive, 
ever-awake, than wonder, devotion, or love. Men might 
in their profoniid meditations imagine tliis orderly and 
disciplined Hierarchy far up in tbe remote Heavens. 
The visitations to earth might be of higher or lower 
ministers, according to the dignity of the occasion or 
tiie holiness of the Saint. The Seraphim might ilash 
light on the eye, or touch with fire the lip of the Seer; 
the Cijerubira might make their celestial harmonies 
heard ; the Archangel might sweep down on hia terrible 
wings on God's mission of wrath ; the Angel descend on 
his more noiseless mission of love. The air might teem 
with these watchful Beings, brooding with their pro- 
tecting care over the Saints, the Virgins, the meek and 
lowly Christians." They might be in perpetual contest 
for the souls of men with their eternal antagonists tlie 
Devils, But the Angelology was but dim and indistinct 
to the dreadful ever-present Deraonology ; their name, 
the Spirits of Air, might seem aa if the atmosphere 
immediately around this world was their inalienable, 
almost exclusive domairL 

So long as Paganism was the antagonist of Chris- 
tianity, the Devil, or rather the Devils, took the names 
of Heathen Deities : to St. Martin of Tours, they were 
Jore, Mercury, Venus, or Minerva. They wore the form 
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and the attributes of those rejected and degraded Gods, 
no doubt familiar to most by their statues, perhaps by 
heathen poetry — the statues not yet destroyed by neg- 
lect or by Christian Iconoclasm, the poetry, which yet 
sounded to the Christian ear profane, idolatrous, hate- 
ful.P At a later period the Heathen Deities have sunk 
into the obscure protectors of certain odious vices. 
Among the charges against Pope Boniface VIII. is the 
invocation of Venus and other Pagan demons, for suc- 
cess in gambling and other licentious occupations. So, 
too, in the conversion of the Germans, the Teutonic 
Gods became Demons. The usual form of recantation 
of heathenism was, "Dost thou renounce the Devils? 
Dost thou renounce Thenar, Woden, Saxnote ?"^ " Odin 
take you," is still the equivalent in some Northern 
tongues to "the Devil take you."*" 

But neither did the Greek Mythology, nor did that of 
the Germans, offer any conception like that of the later 
Jewish and the Christian Antagonist of God. Satan 
had no prototype in either. The German Teufel (Devil) 
is no more than the Greek Diabolus. The word is used 
by Ulphilas; and in that primitive translation Satan 
retains his proper name.' But as in Greek and Roman 



P - Nam interdum in Jovis personam, 
plerumque Mercurii, perssepe etiam se 
Veneris ac Minervae transfiguratum 
vultibus oflPerebat.*' — Sulp. Sever. Vit. 
S. Mat. cxxiii. Martin was endowed 
with a singular faculty of discerning 
the Devil. '* Diabolum vero tam con- 
spicabilem et subjeetum oculis habebat, 
lit sive se in propria substantia con- 
tineret, sive m diversas figuras spiri- 
tualcsque neqiiitias transtulisset, quali> 
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Once Martin promised the Devil the 
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Divine forgiveness at the Day ot 
Judgement, on his ceasing to persecute, 
and his repentance of his sins. ** Ego 
tibi vero confisus in Domino, Christi 
misericordiam polliceor." The hetero- 
dox charity of St. Martin did not meet 
the same aversion as the heterodox 
theology of Origen. 

*i See vol. iii. p. 267. 

' Grimm. Mythologie, p. 568. 

' Mark iii. 23. John xiii. 27. 
Edit. Zahn. 
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heathenism the infernal Deities were perhaps earlier, 
certainly were more universally, than the deities of 
Olympus, darkened into the Demons, Fiends, Devils 
of the Christian belief ; so fiom the Northern mytho- 
logy, Lok and Hela, before and in a greater degree than 
Odin or the more beneficent and warlike Gods, were 
relegated into Devils. Pluto was already black enough, 
terribly hideous enough, cruel and nnrelenting enough; 
he ruled in Tartarus, which was, of course, identified 
with Hell: so Lok, with his consummate wickedness, 
and consummate wiliness, as the enemy of all good, 
lent and received much of the power and attributes of 
Satan. 

The reverent withdrawal not only of the Primal 
Parental Godhead, the Father, but hkewise of the two 
coetemal Persons of the Trinity into their unapproach- 
able solitude, partly perhaps the strong aversion to 
Manicheism, kept dow-n, as it were, the antagonism 
between Good and Evil into a lower sphere. The Satan 
of Latin Christianity was no Eastern, almost coeval, 
coequal Power with Christ ; he was the fallen Arch- 
angel, one it might be of the highest, in that thrice- 
triple Hierarchy of Angelic Beinfi^ His mortal enemy 
is not God, but St. Michael. How completely this waa 
the popular belief may appear from one illustration, the 
Chester Mystery of the Fall of Lucifer.* This drama, 
performed by the guilds in a provincial city in England, 
solves the insoluble problem of the origin of Evil 
through the inffiuse pride of Lucifer. God himself is 
present on the scene ; the nine Orders remonstrate 



Chap. II. SATAN. 67 

against the overweening haughtiness of Lucifer, who, 
with his Devils, is cast down into the dark dungeon 
prepared for them. 

But in general the sublimity even of this view of the 
Antagonist Power of Evil mingles not with the popular 
conception. It remained for later Poetry: it was, in- 
deed, reserved for Milton to raise his image of Satan 
to appalling grandeur ; and Milton, true to tradition, to 
reverential feeling, to the solemn serene grandeur of the 
Saviour in the Gospel, leaves the contest, the war with 
Satan, to the subordinate Angels and to Michael, the 
Prince of the Angels. The Son, as coequal in Godhead, 
sits aloof in his inviolate majesty." 

The Devil, the Devils of the dark ages, are in the 
vulgar notion something far below the Lucifer, 
the fallen Son of the Morning. They are 
merely hideous, hatefid, repulsive — often, to show the 
power of the Saint, contemptible. The strife for the 
mastery of the world is not through terrible outbursts of 
power. The mighty destructive agencies which war on 
mankind are the visitations of God, not the spontaneous, 
inevitable, or even permitted devastations of Satan. It 
is not through the loftier passions of man, it is mostly 



* Remark Milton's wonderful sub- 
limity, not merely in his central figure 
of him, who had not " lost all his 
original brightness," who was "not 
less than archangel ruined," but in his 
creation,' it may also be said, out of 
Selden's book, and the few allusions in 
the Old Testament, of a new Demon- 
ology. He throws aside the old Pa- 
tristic Hieraichy of Devils, the gods 
of Greece and Rome, whom the revival 
of classical literature had now rein- 
stated in their majesty and beauty, as 
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seen in the Poets. He raises up in 
their stead the biblical adversaries of 
the Godhead of the Old Testament ; 
the Deities of th^ nations, Canaan and 
Syria, circumjacent and hostile to the 
Jews. Before Milton, if Moloch, 
Belial, Mammon, were not absolutely 
unknown to poetry, they had no proper 
and distinct poetic existence. I owe 
the germ of this observation, perhaps 
more than the germ, to my friend 
Mr. Macaulay. 
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by petty tricks and small annoyances, that the Eyil One 
endeavours to mislead or molest the Saint. Even when 
he offers temptations on a larger scale, there is in 
general something cowardly or despicable ; his very 
tricks are often out^tricked. The form which he as- 
sumed, the attributes of the form, the horns, the tail, 
the cloveu foot, are vulgar and ludicrous. The stench 
vphich betrays his presence, his howling and screech- 
ings are but coarse and grovelling. At first, indeed, he 
was hardly permitted to assume the human form:' his 
was a monstrous combination of all that was most ugly 
and hateful in the animal shape. K Devils at times 
assumed beautiful forms, aa of wanton women to tempt 
the Saints, or entered into and possessed women of 
attractive loveliness, it was only for a time ; they with- 
drew and shrunk back to their own proper and native 
liideousness. 

Even Dantes Devils have but a low and menial 
malignity; they are base and cruel executioners, tor- 
turers, with a fierce but dastardly delight in the pains 
they inflict. The awful and the terrible is in the human 
victims: their passions, their pride, ambition, cruelty, 
avarice, treachery, revenge, alone have anything of 
the majesty of guilt: it is the diabolic in man, not the 
Devils acting upon men and throngh men, which makes 
the moral grandeur of his Inferno. 

The symbol (jider which the Devil, Satan as Lucifer, 
as well aa his subordinate fiends, are represented 
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[ throughout this period, the Serpent, was sometimeB 

I territic, often sunk to the low and the ludicrous. 

f This universal euihlem of the Antagonist 

I Power of evil runs through all religions'' (though here 

1 and there tJie Sorpent la the tyj)e of the Beneficent 

Deity, or, coiled into a circular ring, of eternity).' The 

' whole wus centered in the fearful image of the great 

L Dragon in the Apocalypse. St. Michael slaying the 

I Dragon is among the earheat emblems of the triumph 

I of Good over Evil. From an emblem it became a reii- 

I gious historical fact. And hence, doubtlesa, to a great 

I extent, the Dragon of Romance j St. George is but 

[ another St Michael of human descent. The enmity 

of the serpent to the nwe of man, as expressed and 

eeemingly countenanced by the Book of Genesis, adds 

wiliness to the simply terrible and destriictive monster. 

Almost every legend teems with serpent demons. Ser- 

_ pents are the moat dire torturers in hell. The worm 

I that never dieth (Dante's great Worm) is not alone ; 

[■«nakes with diabolic instincts, or snakes actually devils, 

[ and rioting in the luxury of preying on the vital and 

I sensitive parts of the undying damned, are everywhere 

I the dreadful instruments of everlasting retribution. 

Closely connected with these demoniac influences 

vas the belief in magic, witchcraft, spells, talismans, 

' conjurations. These were all the actual delusions or 

operations of obedient or assistant Evil Spirits. The 

Legislature of the Church and of the State, from Con- 
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stantine down to a late period, the post-Papal period of 
Christianity ; EomaD, Barbarian, even modern Codes 
recognised as real facta all these wild hallucinations of 
our nature, and by arraying them in the dignity of 
heretical, impious, and capital offences, impressed more 
deeply and perpetuated the vulgar belief. They have 
now almost, bnt by no means altogether, vanished 
before the light of reason and of science. The most 
obstinate fanaticism only ventures to murmur, that in 
things 80 universally believed, condemned by Popes and 
Councils, and confirmed by the terriblo testimony of 
the excommunication and the execution of thousands of 
miserable human beings, there must have been some- 
thing more than our incredulous age wHl acknowledge.' 
Wisdom and humanity may look with patience, with 
indidgence, with sympathy, on many points of Christian 
superstition, as bringing home to hearta wliieh would 
otherwise have been untouched, nnsoftened, auconsoled, 
the blessed influences and peace of religion ; but on 
this sad chapter, estending fur beyond the dark ages, 
it will look with melancholy, indeed, but immitigated 
reprobation. The whole tendency was to degrade and 
brutalise human nature : to degrade by encouraging 
the belief in such monstrous follies ; to brutalise by the 
pomp of public executions, conducted with the solemnity 
of civil and religious state- 
All this external world-environing world of Beings 
possessed the three great attributes, ubiquity, incessant 
activity with motion in unappreciable time, personality. 
God was not more omnipresent, more all-knowing, more 
cognisant of the inmost secrets of the human heart than 



• See GBrrea, ChrUlIkhe Mjatik, thst Btrange miiiite rhsptoij', v 
1th all its I'ervaur, fkilB to coDVince as Ukit the author wu in esinest. 
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were these angelic or demon boats. These divine attri- 
butes might bo delegated, derivative, permitted for 
speoial purposes ; but human fear and hope lost sight 
of this distinction, and invested every one of the count- 
less preternatural agents in independent, self-existent, 
self-willed life. They had, too, the power of assuming 
any forma; of endless and instantaneous transmutation. 
But the angels were not the only guardians and pro- 
tectors' of the faithful against the swarming, busy, inde- 
fatigable mahgnant Spirits, which claimed the world of 
man as their oivn. It might seem as if human weak- 
ness required something less impalpable, more sensibly 
real, more akin to itself, than beings of light and air, 
wliich encircled the throne of God. Those 
Beings, in their essence immaterial, or of a 
finer and more ethereal matter, might stoop to earth, 
or might he constantly hovering between earth and 
heaven ; but besides them, as it were of more distinct 
cognisance by man, were those who, having worn the 
human form, retained it, or reassumed it, as it were 
clothing over their spiritualised being. The Saints, 
having been human, were more easily, more naturally 
conceived as still endowed with human sympathies; 
intermediate between God and man, but with an im- 
perishable ineffaceable manhood more closely hound up 
with man. The doctrine of the Church, the Communion 
of Saints, implied the Church militant and the Church 
triumphant The Christiaus yet on earth, the Christians 
already in heaven, formed but one polity ; and if there 
was this kindred, if it may be so said, rehgious con- 
sanguinity, it might seem disparagement to their glorj' 
and to their union with Cha-ist tCi banish the Saints to a 
■ cold unconscious indifference, and abase them to igno- 
lance of the concerns of their brethren still in the flesh. 
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Eack Saint partook, therefore, of the instiuctive omni- 
science of Clirist "While unabsorbed in the general 
beatified commuTiity, he keptup his special interest and 
attachment to the places, the companions, the fratetni- 
ties of his earthly sojourn ; he exercised, according to 
hia will, at least by intercession, a beneficent influence ; 
he was tutelar within his sphere, and therefore within 
that sphere an object of devout adoration. And so, as 
ages went on, saints were multiplied and deified. I am 
almost unwilling to write it ; yet assuredly, hardly less, 
if less than Divine power and Divine will was assigned 
by the popular sentiment to the Virgin and the Saints. 
They intercepted the worship of the Almighty Father, 
the worship of the Divine Son. To them, rather than 
tiirough them, prayer was addressed ; their shrines 
received the more costly oblations ; they were the 
rulers, the actual disposing Providence on earth : God 
might seem to have abandoned the Sovereignty of the 
world to those subordinate yet all-powerful agencies. 

High above all this innumerable Host of Sainfa and 
Martyrs, if not within the Trinity (it were not easy, if 
we make not large allowance for the wild language of 
rapturous adoration, to draw any distinction), hardly 
below, was seated the Queen of Heaven.'' The worship 
of the Virgin, since the epoch of Gregory the Grea^ 
had been constantly on the ascendant; the whole pro- 
gress of Christian thought and feeling converged to- 
wards this enil." The passionate adoration of the Virgin 

* -Ai qniH« cumn mijUB ■□ri^ lunt im. Nk regiishani tea Ergw, 

mnulM Splrina I AUmim IhnmunKuUuUt Homo J]«u.- 

Kec en ttegiiu nitanp, H picne gmtim. El nunc trtplei In «e1a KgDum at. nbl 




p%as among the causes of the dismmfitiire of Xestorian- 
— the discomfiture of NestorianiBUi deepened the 
passion. The title " Jlother of God " had been the 
watchword of the feud ; it bec-ame the cry of victorj'. 
Perhaps as the Teutonic awe tended to tlirow back into 
more remote incomprehenaihility the spiiitual Godhead, 
and therefore the more distinct human image became 
more welcome to the soul ; so peibaps the purer and 
loftier Teutonic respect for the female sex was more 
prone to the adoration of the Virf^iu Mother. Icouo- 
clasm, as the images of the Virgin Mother, then perhaps 
usually with the Child, were more frequent aud regarded 
with stronger attachment, would aeem a war specially 
directed against the blessed Mary ; her images, when 
they rose again, or, as was common, smiled again on the 
walls, would be the objects of still more devout wonder 
and love. She would rindicate her exalted dignity by 
more countless miracles, and miracles would be multi- 
plied at once by the frantic zeal and by the more easy 
credulity of her triumphant worshippers; she would 
glorify herself, and be glorified without measure. It 
was the same in the East and in the West. The East 
had early adopted in tlie popular creed the groundwork, 
at least, of the Gospel of the Infancy and of the otlier 
spurious Gospels, which added so prodigally to the 
brief allusions to the Mother in the genuine Gospels." 
The Emperor Heraclius, it has been seen, had the Virgin 
on liis banner of war ; to the tutelar protection of the 
Virgin Constantinople looked against the Saracen and 
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tiie Turk. Chivalry above all would seem, as it were, 
to array the Christiau world as the Church militant of 
the Virgin.^ Every kiiight was the swora aervant of 
our Lady ; to her he looked for success in battle — 
strange as it may sound, for success in softer enter- 
prises/ Poetry took even mora irreverent licence ; its 
adoration in its intensity became revoltingly profane. 
Instead of hallowiug human passion, it brought human 
passion into the sphere of adoration, from which it 
might have been expected to shrink with instinctive 
modesty. Yet it must be known in its utmost phrensy 
to be jndged rightly.^ 

So completely was this worahip the worship of Chris- 
tendom, that every cathedral, almost every spacious 
church, had its Chapel of our Lady. Id tlie h}Tnas to 
the Tirgin, in every breviary, more especially in her 
ovm " Hours " (the great imiversal book of devotion) not 
merely is the whole world aud the celestial world put 
under contribution for poetic images, not only is all the 
luxuriance and copiousness of language exhausted, a 
new vocabulary is invented to express the yet inex- 
pressible homage ; pages follow pages of glowing simili- 
tudes, rising one above another. In the Psalter of the 
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Virgm almost all the incommunicable attributes of the 
Godhead are assigned to her ; she sita between Cherubim 
and Seraphim ; she commands, by her maternal influ- 
ences, if not by autliorlly, her Eternal Son,'' 'To the 
Festivals of the Annunciation and the I'nriflcation (or 
the Presentation of Christ in the Temple) was added 
that of the Assumption of the Virgin.' A rich and 
copious legend revealed the whole history of her birth 
and Ufe, of which the Sacred Scriptures were altogether 
silent, but of which the spurious Gospels furnished 
many incidents,'' thus, as it were, taking their rank as 
authorities with the Apostolic four. And all this was 
ere long to be embodied in Poetry, and, it might seem, 
more imperishabiy in Art The latest question raised 
about the Virgin — her absolute imrauuity from the sin 
of Adam — is the best illustration of the strength and 
vitality of the belief. Pious men could endure the 
discussion. ITiough St. Bernard, in distinct words which 
cannot be explained away, had repudiated the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin " — though it was rejected 
by Thomas Aquinas," that Conception without any taint 
of hereditary sin, grew up under the authority of the 
rival of Aquinaa. It became the suLjecrt of contention 
and controversy, from which the calmer Christian shrinks 
with intuitive repugnance. It divided the Dominicans 
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and Franciscans into hostile camps, and was agitated 
with all the wrath and fury of a. question in which was 
involved the whole moral aod religious welfare of man- 
kind.'' None doubted'' that it was within the lawful 
sphere of theology.^ Wonderful as it may seem, a 
doctrine rejected at the end of the twelfth century by 
the last Father of the Latin Church, has been asserted 
by a Pope of the nineteenth, and a Council is now 
sitting in grave debate in Rome on the Immaculate 
Conception.' 

The worship of the Saints might seem to be endan 
gered by their multiplicity, hy their infinity. The 
crowded calendar knew not what day it could assign to 
the new Saint without clashing with, or dispossessing, 
an old one ; it was forced to bear an endless accumu- 
lation on some favoured days. The East and the West 
vied with each other in their fertOity. The Greek 
Menologies are not only as copious, in the puerility 
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paroiyani of devotion in a very few ; 
and to throw back, by an inevitable 
revulsion, and by so felal an argument 
placed in their hands, multitndcfl inlo 
utter unbelief and contempt of all 

the Council has passed its decree : by 
all who own its anthoritj the Immacu- 
late Conception ts admitted, or, what 

Article of the Christian creed. But 
is not the otter and total apathy with 
which it has been received (one day's 
Spectacle at Rome, and tiearly silent 
iodiSerence throughout Christendoin) 
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ilomaa Church ? There is not lifl^ 
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ind trivialuesB of their woDders they even surpass the 
PFestem Hugiologies. Bnt of the couutluss Samts of 
" B Eaat, few comparatively were received iu tlie West. 
> Eaat as disdainfully rejected many of the must 
f femous, whom tlie West worshipped with the most 
P ftamest deyotion ; they were ignorant even of their 
I'names. It may be doubted if an Orienlal ever uttered 
a prayer in tiie name of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Still that multiplicity of Saints, as it bore unanswerable 
witness to the vigour of its belief, bo also to ita vitality. 
It was constantly renewing its youth by the elevation 
of more favourite and recent objects of adoration. 
Every faculty, every feeling, every passion, every affec- 
tion, every interest wos for centuries in a state of per- 
petual excitement to quicken, keep alive, and make 
more intense this wonder-fed and wonder-seeking wor- 
ship. The imagination, the generous admiration of 
transcendent goodness, of transcendent learning, or, 
what was esteemed even more Uhristian.Transeendent 
austerity ; rivalry of Church with Church, of town with 
town, of kingdom with kingdom, of Order with Order; 
sordid interest in the Priesthood who possessed, and the 
people who were permitted to worship, and shared in 
the fame, even in the profit, from the concourse of wor- 
shippers to the shrine of a celebrated Saint ; gratitude 
for blessings imputed to his prayers, the fiTiitfui harvest, 
protection in war, escape in pestilence ; fear lest the 
offended Saint should turn away his face ; the strange 
notion that Saints were under an obligation to befriend 
their worshippera ; the still bolder Brahminical notion 
that Saints might be compelled by the force of prayer, 
or even by the lavisli oblation, to interpose their re- 
luctant influence ; — against all this stood one faculty of 
man alone, and that with difficulty roused out of its 
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long lethargy, rebuked, cowed, proscribed, shaddering 
at what might be, which waa aure to be, branded as 
impiety — the Reason. Already in the earliest period to 
doubt the wild wonders related of St. Martin of Tours 
is to doubt the miracles of the Gospel,' Popular ad- 
miration for some time enjoyed, unchecked, the privi- 
lege of canonisation. A Saint was a Saint, as 
it were, by acclamation ; and this acclamation 
might ha?e been uttered in the rudest times, aa during 
the Merovingian rule in France j or within a very 
limited sphere, aa among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, so 
many of whose Sainte were contemptuously rejected by 
the Norman Conqueror. Saints at length multiplying 
thus beyond measure, the Poj^e assumed the prerogative 
of advancing to the successive ranks of Beatitude and 
Sanctity. If this checked the deification of such per- 
plexing multitudes, it gave still higher authority to those 
who had been recognised by more general consent or 
who were tlras more sparingly admitted to the honours 
of Beatification and Sanctifieation (those steps, as it 
were, of spiritual promotion were gradually introduced). 
The Sainta ceased to be local divinities ; they were 
proclaimed to Christendom, in the irrefragable Bidl, as 
worthy of general worship.' 

There were some, of course, the uni\'ersal Saints of 
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Christendom, the Apostles, the early martyrs ; some of 
Latin Christendom, the four great leathers of the Latin 
Church ; some few, like St. Thomas of Ciinterbury, the 
martyr of the ecclesiastical Order, would be held up 
by the whole Hierarchy as the pattern and model of 
sanctity; St. Benedict, in all the Benedictine monas- 
teries, the founders or reformers of the Monastic Insti- 
tutes, St. Odo, St. Stephen Harding, St. Bernard, St. 
Komuald, St. Norbert. At a later period, and, above all, 
wherever there were Mendicant Friars (and where were 
there not?), St. Dominic and St. Francis would have 
their images raised, their legends read and promulgated 
with the utmost activity, and their shrines heaped with 
offerings. Each Order was bound especially to hold up 
tne Saints of the Order ; it was the duty of all who 
wore the garb to spread their fame with special assi- 
duity." The Dominicans and Franciscans could boast 
others besides their founders : the Dominicans the 
murdered Inquisitor Peter the Martyr, and St Thomas 
Aquinas ; the Franciscans St. Antony of Padua, and 
San Bonaventura. Their portraits, their miracles, were 
painted in the churches, in the cloisters of the Friars ; 



" The great authority for the Lives 
of the Saints, of course with strong 
pi*edi lection for the Saints of the West, 
is the vast Collection of the Bol- 
landists, even in the present day pro- 
ceeding towai'ds its termination. On 
the origin and the writers of this 
Collection, consult Pitra, £tudes sur la 
Collection des Actcs des Saints par les 
Je'siiites Bollandistes. To me the 
whole beauty and value is in the 
original contemporary form (as some, 
for instance, are read in Pertz, Monu- 
menta Germanise). In the BoUandists, 
or even in the Golden LetsBod of 



Jacob a Voragine, they become cold 
and controversial; the original docu- 
ments are overlaid with disseilation. 
Later writere, like Alban Butler, are 
apologetic, cautious, always endeavour- 
ing to make the incredible credible. 
In the recent Lives of the English 
Saints, some of them admimbly told, 
there is a sort of chilly psychological 
justification of belief utterly inecou- 
cileable with belief; the writers urge 
that we ought to believe, what they 
themselves almost confess that they 
can only believe, or fanqr they believe, 
out of duty, not of faith. 
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hymns in their name, or sentences, were chanted in 
the semces. All these were world-wide Saints : their 
ehrinea arose in all lands, their churches or chapels 
sprung up in all quarters. Others had a more limited 
fame, tliough within the pale of that fame their worship 
was performed with loyal fidelity, their legend read, 
their atta and miraclea commemorated by architecture, 
sculpture, painting. As under the later Jewish belief 
each Empire had its guardian Angel, so each kingdom 
of Christendom had its tutelar Saint. France had three, 
who had each his saored city, each, as it were, suc- 
ceeded to, without dispossessing, the other. St. Martin 
of Torn* was the older ; St. Hemi, who baptised Clovis 
info the Catholic Church, liad an especial claim on all 
of Frankish descent. But, as Paris rose above Tours 
and Kheims, so rose St. Denys, by degrees, to be the 
leading Saint of France. St. Louis was the Saint of the 
royal race." St. Jago of Compostella, the Apostle St 
James, had often led tlie conquering Spaniard against 
the Mussulman. The more peaceful Boniface, with 
others of the older missionaries, was honoured by a 
better title in Germany. Some, of the patron Saints, 
however, of the great Western kingdoms are of a later 
period, and sprung probably out of romance, perhaps 
were first inscribed on the banners to distinguish the 
several nations during the Crusades. For the dignity 
of moat of tlieae Sauita there is sufficient legendaiy 
reason : as of St. Denys in France, St. James in Spain, 
St. Andrew in Scotland (there was a legend of the 



• Charleniague was a Saint JBara- 
Uiui. >uliiuiu. 8U). He wu uufor- 
luniitcl]r cauoiiLied by s. I'seudu-fnpe 
(raso.JJ. He h™ woral.i|ipisl nt A'a- 
U-Cli*jKlle, nild«heltn, Oitiiiliurg, 



MindeQ.Uullierstiult— tliusa German 
ntha than a. Kreui.'b Siiua. See the 
Hymn to him, IlnbiEi, i. p. 305, fiom 
the HaibetHladt Biuriary, 
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Apostle's conversion of Scotland), St. Patrick in Ireland. 
England, however, instead of one of the old Roman or 
Saxon Saints, St. Alban, or St. Augustine, placed herself 
under the tutelar guardianship of a Saint of very doubt- 
ful origin, St. George.^ In Germany alone, notwith- 
standing some general reverence for St. Boniface, each 
kingdom or principality, even every city, town, or 
village had its own Saint. The history of Latin Chris- 
tianity may be traced in its more favoured Saints, first 
Martyrs, then Bishops, then Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory, then Monks (the type St. Benedict). As the 
Church grew in wealth. Kings or Nobles, magnificent 
donors, were the Saints; as it grew in power, rose 
Hierarchical Saints, like Becket. St. Louis was the Saint 
of the Crusades and Chivalry; St. Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura of Scholasticism. Female prophets 
might seem chosen to vie with those of the Fraticelli 
and of the Heretics ; St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Bridget,'' 
those Brides of Christ, who had constQ,nt personal in- 
tercourse with the Saints, with the Virgin, with our 
Lord himself. In later days Christian charity, as well 
as Mysticism, had its Saints, Stf. Vincent de Paul, with 
St. Teresa, and St. Francis de Sales. 



y Dr. Milner (the Roman Catholic) 
wrote an Essay against Gibbon's asser- 
tion that **the infamous Geoi^e of 
Cappadocia became the patron Saint of 
England.** He was, I think, so far 
successful ; but it is much more easy 
to say who St. George was not than 
who he was. 

« St. Bridget was beatified by Boni- 
face IX., canonised by John XXIII. at 
the Council of Constance, confirmed 
by St. Maiiin. The Swedes were 
earnest for their Saint (and ahe had 
had the merit of urging the return of 

VOL. IX. 



the Popes from Avignon). But Gerson 
threw some rationalising doubts on the 
visions of St. Bridget, and on the 
whole bevy of female saints, which he 
more than obviously hinted might be 
the dupes or accomplices of artful 
Confessoi-s. The strange wild rliap- 
8<Klies, the vision? of St. Bridget, under 
the authority of Turrecremata, were 
avouched by the Council of Basle. 
See Gerson *8 Tracts, especially de pro- 
batione spin^uum, de distinctione 
verarum yisionum a falsis. — Helyot, 
iv. p. 25. Shroeck, ixxiii. p. 189, &c. 
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To assert, to propagate the ffime, the miracles, of his 
proper Saint was the duty of every King, of every 
bui^her, of every parishioner, more especially of the 
Priesthood in the Church dedicated to liia memory, 
which usually boasted of his body buried under the high 
altar, or of rehques of that body. Moat chnrches had a 
commemorative Anniversary of the Saint, on which his 
wonders were the Hubjects of inexhaaatible sermons. It 
was the great day of pomp, procession, rejoicing, feasting, 
sometimes rendered more attractive by some new miracle, 
by some marvelloua cure, some devil ejected, something 
which vied with or outdid the wonders of every neigh- 
bouring Saint Of old, the Sainl^worshippers were more 
ambitious. In the days of St. Martin, Sidpicius Severaa 
urges on his friend Posthumianus to publish everywhere, 
in his distant travel or on his return fram the East, the 
fame of St. Martin.' " Pass not Campania ; make him 
known to the holy Paulinus, through him it will be pub- 
lished in Eome, in Italy, and in Illyrieum. If you travel 
to the right, let it be heard in Carthage, where he may 
rival Cyprian ; if to the left, in Corinth, who will esteem 
him wiser than Plato, ifiore patient than Socrates, Let 
Egj-pt, let Asia hear the fame of the Gaulish Saint" 
That, however, was when Saints were rare. More re- 
stricted commerce, and the pre-occupation of every 
land, every city, every church with its own patron Saint, 
confined within the province, city, or hamlet, all who had 
not some universal claim to respect, or some wide-spread 
fraternity to promulgate tlieir name. Yet though there 
might be jealousy or rivalry in the worship of distant or 
neighbouring Saints ; as the heathens denied not the 



« gloHiim spu-ge jer populce."— V. S. MBitni, UiaJog. 



gods of other nationn, even hoetUe nations, wliom them'- 
selves did not worship us gods ; so none would question 

the saintship, the iDterceatrory powers, the marvels of 
another Saint. 

Thus tliroughout Christendom was there to every 
eummunity and every individual man an Inter- 
cetaor with the one Great Intercessor between 
God and man, some interaiediute being, k-ss awful, moTB 
liumble, whose office, whose charge, almost whose duty 
it was to speed, or who, if ofl'ended, might withhold the 
suppliant orison. Every one of these Saints had his life 
of wonder, the legend of his virtues, his miracles, perhaps 
his martyrdom, his slirines, his reliqoea. The legend 
was to his votaries a sort of secondary Gospel, wrought 
into the belief by the constant iteration of its names and 
events. The legend, in truth, was the dominant, nni- 
versal poetry of the times. Unless it had been poetry 
it had not mled the mind of man; hnt, hoving been' 
poetry, it mnst submit to remain poetry. It is the 
mythic literature of Christendom,*" interminable in iis 
extent; but, as its whole life is in its particularity, it 
suffers and withers into dulness by being brought into a 



I" M. Mnury'i work, " LwLegendeB of the Gospel (jpo Is ml only nnim- 
Piensea," bos ethauste! the subject. I pairel, but to me beeoDiM only mow 
The mnre amliou) readers mutt be I distin>:t and ren!. There is sD inlimale 
warned thut M. Maory luirrim np his i harmony, nowhcrp elsf found, between 
ayaiem, whera few Christians will i the mDrai nnd th« supenutiiml. The 
Lbllow him, with haidly leu aodadl)' lineappenraio my jndgpment broad and 
Ihan ShnusJ! himself, into the Scrip- clear; and thoee who, like the modem 
tuial naiTativea. But while weodmit idvocatei for the belief of Ihe middle 
that the desire of conftnnitj with tho , agn, resolve the whole into the attain- 
Lifa of the Saviour BUggestsd a great ment of a proper frame of mind lo 
part of the incidents, and that the receive legend as truth, seem to roe lo 
Gospel miracles suggested the miracles cut up allogether nil belief in mirncle. 
of the later Saints— UiB originality, Compare some good observaiionii of 
the truth, Ihe unapproachable dignity , M. Amp4re, Le^oji XIV. 
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more compendious form ; and bo it b tliat Hagi^rs^dif 
has withdrawn into it8 proper domain, and left the 
prorince of human affairs to histon', which is not dis- 
dainful, of cooTBe, of the incidental information or illna- 
tration of evente, manners, characters, which transpire 
through the clond of marvels. Even the philosophy of 
history endeavours only to divine how men believed, or 
believed that they believed, this perpetual suspension or 
abrogation of the laws of nature ; how that which was 
then averred on the authority of experience has now 
fallen into neglect as contrary to all experience ; so that 
even the most vigorous attempt to reinstate them is 
received as a desperate, hardly serioos, effort of para- 
doxical ingenuity, faUs dead on the general mind, hardly 
provokes Bcom or ridicule, and, in fact, is transcended 
in interest by every transitory foUy or new hallucinatiou 
which seems to be the indispensable aliment required 
'by some part of mankind in the highest as in the Jowest 
social or intellectual state. 

The legend was peqjetually confirmed, illustrated. 
kept alive by the substantial, if somewhat dimly and 
mysteriously shown, reliques which were eitlier 
in the church, under the altar, or upon the 
altar ; the tretjsure of the community, or the property, 
the talisman of the prelate, the noble, or the king. The 
reliquary was the most precious ornament in the lady's 
chamber, in the knight's armoury, in the king's hall of 
state, OB well as in lliat of the Bishop or the Pope. Our 
history has perhaps dwelt on rcliqiiea with sufficient 
frequency. Augustine, in the earlier times, had reprovijd 
the wandering monks who made a trade of selling 
martyrs' limbs, "if indeed they are the limbs of martyrs."' 

• [)» oper. MiHincliurum. c. S, 
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The Theodosian Code had prohibited the violation 
of the tombs of the martyrs, and the removal and 
sale of their bodies.** Gregory the Great had re- 
proved the Greek practice of irreverently disinterring 
and sending about the bodies of Saints: he refused to 
the Empress of Constantinople reliques of St PauL* 
We have seen with what jealous parsimony he distributed 
the filings of the chains of St. Peter.'^ But, as the world 
darkened, these laws fell into desuetude : the first reve- 
rential feeling died away. In truth, to the multiplica- 
tion, dissemination, veneration of reliques conspired all 
the wealmesses, passions, innate and seemingly unex- 
tinguishable propensities, of mankind ; the fondness for 
cherishing memorials of the beloved, in human aftcction 
so excusable, so amiable, how much more so of objects 
of holy love, the Saints, the Blessed Virgin, the Saviour 
himself! the pride of possessing what is rare ; the desire 
to keep alive religious associations and religious thoughts ; 
the ignorance of the priesthood, the pious fraud of the 
priesthood, admitted to be Christian virtue in order to 
promote devotion and so the spiritual welfare of man. 
Add to all this the inherent indefeasible power ascribed 
to reliques to work miracles. No wonder that, with the 
whole Christian world deeming it meritorious and holy 
to believe, dangerous, impious to doubt, there should be 
no end or limit to belief; that the wood of the true Cross 
should grow into a forest ; that wild fictions, the romance 
of the Wise Men of the East transmuted into kings, the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, should be worshipped in the 
rich commercial cities on the Rhine ; that delicacy and 
even reverence should not take ofience, as at the milk 



* **Humanum corpus nemo ad al- 
terum locum transferat, nemo mai*- 
tjrem detitdiat, nemo mercetur." 



• Ad Imperat. Constant. — Compare 
Act. Ordinis S, Benedicti II. Prsef. xxx. 
' Vol. ii. p. 153» 
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of the Blessed Virgin ; thut the most periabable things 
Hhould become imperiBliable, tbe f;annents ol' the Saviour 
and the Saints. Not even the tierceat t'euds could dett^ct 
imposture. Toura and Poitiera qtiairelled for the body 
of St Martin ; St. Eeiiediot was stolen away from Italy : 
we have seen the rejoicing at his arrival in France; and 
the expedition sent by Egiubard to Italy in search of 
pious plunder. There were constant ware between mo- 
nastery and monastery ; marauding campaigns were 
carried on against some iieighbouritig treasure-hotiBe. 
France was smitten with famine, because Clotaire IL 
out off and stole an arm of St. Denys, under the insti- 
gation of the DeviL^ It was virtue in St. Ouen to steal 
tbe head of St. Marculph, But as to disputing tlie 
genuineness, unless of rival reliques, or questioning their 
wonder-working power, it never entered into the profane 
thougjit of man. How the Crusades immeasurably in- 
creased the wealth of Western Christendom in reliques, 
how they opened an important branch of traffic, needs 
no further illustration. To the very verge of our historic 
period the worship of reliques is in its unshaken authority. 
At the close of tbe fourteenth century the Duke of Berry 
obtains a piece of tbe head of St. Hilary of Poitiers as a 
most splendid present for the city of Poitiers from the 
Abbey oi' St. Denys ; '' he had already obtained the chin. 
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eliquw. I toram."— Rel. ie St. Dtnys. tlv. 16. 

Hi.) an thought lire terent. See nlw the pions 
tin, fiir : Iheil of reliques ai Rome, rpcorded by 
ItDia of pure filrei tnd ons ot'j the legeud to the glory of SL Pativk. 
I ToJd'. St. I'Btriok, p. 481. The good 
Pirticulain quandirn capitis ejuB Hugh o( Lincvlu {iee his Life recently 
( psrte (Kpslei-iori vemus aurem | pnutad (1B64) udoog tlie Rolls PubU- 
mud moUiiiu [rinnguli,inloiigi- cmiom) wbj a grwit ivonibipper of 
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■The exhibition of the Holy Coat of Troves — n treftsiin- 
possessed by more than one other Churcli, and wore 
than one nvouehed by Papnl authority — may nhinv how 
deep-rooted in human nature is this stranfre form ot 
reUgiousnesB. One of the nioet remarkable ithistrations 
of relique-woraliip ocenrs after the close of our hist-jry, 
during the pontificate of JEnem Sylvins, Pius II, The 
head of Bt. Andrew {Ainalfi boosted the immemorial 
tpossessiou of the body) had been worshipiied for centuries 
Patras. Ae the Turks advanced in the Morea, the 
'jbffitive Des|Mt would not leave this precious treasure 
■fexposed to the profane insults of the unbelievers. He 
.tearried it with him in his flight. Kings vied for the 
purchase; vast sums were offered. The Pope urged 
upon the Despot that he could not permit such u relique 
to repose anywhere but at Rome. The head of St. 
Andrew should reat by that of his brother St, Peter; 
Uie Saint iumself woidd resist any other arrangement. 
The Despot arrived at Anrana with bis freight. It wa* 
Inspected by the stormy seas. A Cardinal of the most 
blameless life was chosen to receive and im^pect the 
,+elique ; by what signs he judged the head to be tliat of 
Bt. Andrew we know not But liomagna was in too 
dangerous a state to allow it at once to be transported 
to Rome ; the fierce Piccinino or the atheist Malatesta 
would not have scrupled to have ai^tzed it for tlieir own 
use, worshipped it, or sold it at an exorbitant price. It 
was conveyed for security to the strong fortress of Nami. 
Wlien Piccinino's forces were dispersed, ami peace re- 
«tored, it was brought in stately procession to liome. 
It was intended that the most glorious heads of St, Peter 
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nod St. Paul should go forth to meet that of thoir brother 
Apostle. But the vast mass of gold which enshrined, 
the cumbrous iron whiuh protected, these rehques were 
too heavy to be moved : so without them the Pope, the 
Cardiuala, the whole populatiou of Eome thronged forth 
to the meadoMH near the MUviao Bridge. The Pope 
made an eloquent address to the head ; a hymn waa 
fiong, entreating the Saint's aid in the discomfiture of 
the Turks. It rested that day on the altar of St. Maria 
del Popolo, was then conveyed througli tlie city, deco- 
rated with aU splendour (the Jubilee under Nicolas V. 
saw not Borae more crowded), to St. Peter's. Cardinal 
Besaarion preached a sermon ; the head was deposited 
with those of his brotlier Apostles under the high altar.' 
Throughout the middle ages the ivorld after death 
continued to reveal more and more fflUy its awful 
secrets. Hell, Purgatory, Heaven became more distinct, 
if it may be ao said, more visible. Their site, their topo- 
graphy, their torments, their trials, their enjoyments, 
became more conceivable, almost more palpable to sense : 
till Dante summed up the whole of this traditional lore, 
or at least, with a Poet's intuitive sagacity, seized on all 
which was most imposing, eilective, real, and condensed 
it in his three co-ordinate poems. That Hell 
had a local existence, that immaterial spirits 
suffered bodily and material torments, none, or scarcely 
one hardy speculative mind, presumed to doubt." Hell 



■ CDinmeiilarii Pil 11. 

!• ^cutus ErigeDs, perltBpE nionc, 
<lnT«d to qUBstior, Ihe tonlily of Hell, 
Will th« mntfrinl tnrturca of the 
diraned. " Dlteram gvpplicioruiii for- 
mal noD localiler In quadiun parte, 
i-eluH tofo hujui visibilii crenliiiir, et 
Hi limplicileT diaaa ncque intrn di- 
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had admitted, according to legend, more than one yisitant 
from this upper world, who returned to relate his fearful 
journey to wondering man : St. Fiert»y,°* St. Vettin,** a 
lavman, Bernilo.** But all these earlv descents interest 
us only as they may be supposed or appear to have been 
faint tyj^es of the great Italian Poet. Dante is the one 
authorised topographer of the mediieval Ilell.^ His 
originality is no more called in question by these mere 
signs and manifestations of the }X)pular btilief than by 
the existence and reality of thc^se objects or scenes in 
external nature which he describes with such unrivalled 
truth.** In Dante meet unreconciled (who thought of or 
CAred for their reconciliation ?) those strange contradic- 
tions, immaterial souls subject to material torments : 
spirits which had put off the mortal body, cognisable by 
the corporeal sense.'" The medieval Hell had gathered 



dei'ived fi-om his master the Pseudo- 
Dionysius), evil and sin would b*; 
destroyed for ever, not evil ones and 
sinners. Erigena boldly cites Origen, 
and extorts from other authorities an 
opinion to the same etfect, of the Bnal 
salvation, the i-eturn unto the Deity, of 
the Devil himself. There is nothing 
eternal but God. •* Crane quod «ter- 
num in Deo solummodo intelligi ; nee 
ulla setemitas extra eum qui solus est 
setemus et setemitas." He thus gets 
rid of all relating to eternal fire, liead 
the i*eroarkable passage in the 5th 
book de Natura, from the xxvth. at 
least to xxxvith. chapters. 

« Bede, iii. 19. Mabillon, Acta S. 
Benedicti, iii. 307. The Bollandists, 
Jan. ii. p. 44. 

» Mabillon, iv. 272. 

o Flodoard, iii. 3. 

P See Damiaoi's Hell and Heaven, 



iv. Ep. xly. viii. 2. Consult alio 
Caedroon. 

•* There is a strange book, written at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, " De Inferno," by Antonio Rusca 
(Milan, 1621). It is dedicated with 
fearful simplicity to our Saviour. It 
settles gravely, logiaiUy, as it would 
be supposed, authoritatively, and not 
without erudition, every question re- 
lating to Hell and its Inhabitants, its 
place, extent, divisions, torments. 

' This was embarrassing to the 
philosophic heathen. " Tantum valuit 
error, ut corponi cremata cum scirent, 
tamen ea fieri a pud inferos fingerent, 
quae sine corporibus nee fieri possunt 
nee intelligi. Animos enim per seipsog 
viventes non poterant mente complecti, 
formam aliquam figuramque quiere- 
bant." — Cicer. Tusc. i. c. 16. Rusca 
lays it down as the Catholic doctriDe, 
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troiii all nges, all lands, all races, its imagery, its denizens, 
its site, its access, its commingling horrors ; from the 
old Jewish traditions, perhaps from reo;ions beyond the 
sphere of the Old Testament; from the Pup;an poets, 
with their black rivera, their Cerberus, their boatman 
and his crazy Tessel : perhaps from the 'J'eutonic Hela, 
through some of the earlier visions. Then came the 
great Poet, and reduced all this wild chaos to a kind of 
order, moulded it np with the coamical notions of the 
times, and mode it, as it were, one with the prevalent 
mnndane system. Above all, he brought it to the very 
borders of om' world ; lie made the life beyond the grave 
one with our present life : he mingled in close and inti- 
mate relation the present and the future. Hell, Purga- 
tory, Heaven, were but an immediiite expansion and 
extension of the present world. And this is among the 
wonderful causes of Uante's power, the realising the 
unreal by the admixture of the real : even as in his 
imagery the actual, homely, everyday language or simili- 
tude mingles with and heightens the fantastic, the vague, 
the transmundane. Wiat efl'ect had Hell produced, if 
peopled by ancient, almost immemorial objects of human 
detestation, Nimrod or Iscariot, or Julian or Mohammed ? 
It was when Popes all but living. Kings but now on their 
thrones, Guelfs who had hardly ceased to walk the streets 
of Florence, Glu!>ellines almost yet in esile, revealed 
their awful doom — this it was which, as it expressed the 
passions and the fears of mankind of an instant^ imme- 
diate, actual, bodily, comprehensible place of torment ; 
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80, wherever it was read, it deei>eneil that notion, and 
made it more distinct and natural. This was the Hell, 
i'ontenninons to the eartli, but st^jianite, as it were, by h 
gulph ptissed by almost instantaneous transition, of which 
the IViestliood held the kevs. These kevs the auda(*ious 
Poet had wrt»nched from their liands, and dared to turn 
on many of themselves, speaking even against Toih^s the 
sentence of condemnation. Of that which Hell, INirga- 
tory, Heaven, were in popular opinion during the Aliddle 
Ages, Dante was but the full, deep, eoncentereil expres- 
sion ; what he embixlied in verse all men believed, feared, 
hoped. 

i^urgatory had now its intermediate place betw(*en 
Heaven and Hell, as unquestioned, as undis- 
turbed* by doubt ; its existence was as nuK'h 
an article of uncontested popular belief as Heaven or 
Hell. It were as unjust and unphilo80])hical to attributes 
all the legendary lore which realised Purgatory, to the 
sordid invention of the Churchman or the Monk, as it 
would be unhistorical to deny the use which was made 
of this superstition to exact tribute from the fears or 
the fondness of mankind. But the abuse grew out of 
the belief ; the belief was not slowly, subtly, deliberately 
instilled into the mind for the sake of the abuse. 
Purgatory, possible with St. Augustine," probable with 
Gregory the Great, grew up, I am persuaded (its 
growth is singularly indistinct and untra(*eable), out of 
the mercy and modesty of the Priesthood. To the 
eternity of Hell torments there is and ever must be — 
notwithstanding the peremptory decrees of dogmatic 
theology and the reverential dread in so many religious 
minds of tampering with what seems the language of 



• De fide etoper., c. 16. On Gregory, see note, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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the New Teatament — a tacit repugiiance. But when 
the doom of every man rested on the lips of tiie Priest, 
on his absolution or refusal of absolntiou, that Priest 
might well tremble with some natural awe — awe not 
confessed to himself— at dismissing the aoul to an irre- 
Tocable, unrepe-alable, unchangeable destiny. He would 
not be averse to pronounce a more mitigated, a re- 
versible sentence. The keys of Heaven and of Hell 
were a fearful trust, a terrible responsibility ; the key 
of Purgatory might be used with far less presumption, 
with leas trembling confidence. Then came naturally, 
as it might seem, the strengthening and exaltation of 
Uie efficacy of pi^ayer, of the eiiicacy of the religions 
ceremonials, of the efficacy of the sacrifice of the altar, 
and the efficacy of the intercession of the Saints ; and 
these all withiu the province, within the power of the 
Sacerdotal Order. Their authority, their influence, 
their intervention, closed not with the grave. The 
departed soul was still to a certain degree dcjjendent 
upon the Priest They Ijad yet a mission, it might b(i 
of mercy; they had still some power of saving the sonl 
after it had departed from the body. Their faithful 
love, their inexhaustible interest might yet rescue the 
sinner ; for he had not reached those gates — over wliich 
alone was written, " There is no Hope "—the gates of 
Hell. That wliich was a mercy, a consolation, became 
a trade, an inexhaustible source of wealth. Praying 
souls out of Purgatory by Masses said on their beJialf, 
became an ordinary office, an office whicJi 
deserved, wliich could demand, which did de- 
mand, the most prodigal remuneration. It was later 
that the Indulgence, originally the remission 
ot SO much penance, ot so many days, weeks, 
ha, years ; or of tliat which was the comrautatiuu 
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for penance, so much almsgiving or mimificence to 
churches or Churchmen, in sound at least extended 
(and mankind, the high and low vulgar of mankind, are 
governed by sound) its significance: it was literally 
understood, as the remission of so many years, some- 
times centuries, of Purgatory/ 

If there were living men to whom it had been vouch- 
safed to visit and to return and to reveal the secrets of 
remote and terrible Hell, there were those too who 
were admitted in vision, or in actual life to more acces- 
sible Purgatory, and brought back intelligence of its 
real local existence, and of the state of souls within 
its penitential circles. There is a legend of St. Paul 
himself ; of the French monk St. Farcy ; of Drithelm, 
related by Bede ; of the Emperor Charles the Fat, by 
William of Malmesburv- Matthew Paris relates two or 
three journeys of the Monk of Evesham, of Thurkill, an 
Essex peasant, very wild and fantastic. The Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, the Purgatory of Owen Miles, the vision 
of Alberic of Monte Casino, were among the most 
popular and wide-spread legends of the ages preceding 
Dante ; and as in Hell, so in Purgatory, Dante sums up 
in his noble verses the whole theory, the whole popular 
belief as to this intermediate sphere." 

* ** Undequibusdam inlocisconceiie-j lucri teiui»orali8 Heii judicabftnt, dicere 



bantur tandem expresse indulgentiaj a 
pcena et a culpd, licet quidam summi 
Pontifices absui-dum censuisse videntur 
aliquas indulgentias a p<Bii& et a culp& 
esse nominandas, cum a solo Deo culpa 
deleatur ; et indulgentia est remissio 
poBnse temporalis. , . . Uude quidam 
ix)ncessiones hujusmodi magis decep- 
tiones quam indulgentiarum conces- 
siones iaterpi-etantes cum eas intentu 



lion timebant; anima nostm nauseat 
super cibo levissimo." — Gobelinus Per- 
sona, p. 320. This was in Germany 
during the Schism, above a century 
before Luther. 

^ Vincent of Beauvais. See the 
curious volume of Mr. Wright, St. 
Patrick's Purgatory, on Tundale, p. 32, 
&c. On Patrick's Purgatory in all 
its forms, as sanctioned by Popes, and 
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If Hell and Purgatory thufs dimly divulged their 
gloomy mysteries, if they had been visited by these 
who returned to artuai life, Heaven was unap- 
proaclied, unapproachable. To be rapt to the 
higher Heaven remained the privilege of the Apostle ; 
the popular conception waa content to rest in modest 
ignorance. Thoiigli the Saints might descend on bene- 
ficent missions to the world of man ; of the site of their 
beatitude, of the state of the Blest, of the joys of the 
supernal world, they brought but vague and indefinite 
tidings. In truth, the notion of Heaven was inex- 
tricably mingled up with the astronomical and cosmo- 
gonical as well as with the theological notions of the 
age. Dante's Paradise blends the Ptolemaic system 
with the nine angelic circles of the Psendo Dionysiua; 
the material heavens in their nine circles; above and 
beyond them, in the invisible heavens, the nine Hier^ 
ai'chies ; and yet higher than the highest heavens the 
dwelling of the Ineffable Trinity. The Beatific Vision, 
whether immediate or to await the Last Bay, had been 
eluded rather than determined, till the rash and pre- 
sumptuous theology of Pope John XXIL compelled a 
declaration from tlie ChTirch, But yet this ascent to 
the Heaven of Heavens would seem from Dante, the 
best interpreter of the dominant conceptions, to have 
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bj Uie BollnDiliU nrlLen, as it sppeara ^ »lf. UiiiC he got s monk out of Parjgar 
in Calilemn'i poctrf , siul u it is kept tiiry u the eipeoKe of thict; maaws. 
op by IrWi popiilBT BlptmtiKon aad ^'^p^' 

priertiraK, Mt, Wright has coll«tBd Cnllnm aemcniiinn Vl u! « VIUL 
many wilJ detjiilB. Papnl authority, as' ImllaUit . . 

shown hy»i ln«.ipti™ In th. doBtor ni?:^S^"mim"i^hl 

nf S. Amlna nod S. Gregnrio in Rome, l-^ Ignt pnrgiiono libH»vii, be 

lotifiQfl td the Hict. whii^Ji, I an^pnit, | CD|ii«J by nn Accompllfhed frl^iulof 
would have BWitleJ S. fiiei;.iry him- ' the aiifhnr. 
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been an espei'ial privilege, if it may be so said, of the 
most Blesst'd of the Blessed, the Saint of Saints. There 
is a manifest nrradation in Beatitnde and Sanctity. 
According to the nniversal cosmical theory, the Earth, 
the round and level earth, was the centre of the whole 
system.^ It was nsnally supjx)sed to be encircled by 
the vast, circumambient, endless ocean; but beyond 
that ocean (with a dim reminiscence, it should seem, of 
the Elysian Fields of the poets) was placed a Paradise, 
where the souls of men hereafter to be blest, awaiteil 
the final resurrection. Dante takes the other theory : 



* The Eastern notions may be | 
gatheretl from the cnrious Treatise of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, printeii by 
MontfHUCon, in his Collectio Nova. 
Cosmas wrote about A.D. 535. He is 
perhaps the e.irlietit type of thoee who 
call themselves Scriptural Philosophers; 
with all the {tositiveness and contemp- 
tuousness of ignorance, he proves that 
the heavens are a vault, from Isaiah xi. 
2*2 ; fiom Job, according to the LXX., 
and St. Paul's image of a Tabernacle. 
The second Prologue is to refute the 
notion that the earth is a sphere — the 
antipodes, which at first were not so 
disdainfully denied, are now termed 
ypai^Heis fivdoii men would fall in 
opposite directions. Paradise is beyond 
the circumfluent Ocean; souls are 
i-eceived in Paradise till the last dav 
(p. 315). He afterwanls asserts the 
absolute incompatibility of the spherical 
notion of the earth with the resurrec- 
tion. He gives several opinions, all of 
which, in his opinion,are equally wrong. 
Oi fify i^ avruu r^s i^vx^ fi6vas 
fitrh OdvcnoUy vtpvKoKtiuv vvy r^ 
tr^cup^f KflU Spay firoi yiyv^Kfiv 



vdlrra Kiyovvi' ol di ical fitrtwu- 
fidrvtrty /iouAorreu, kqX rpofiioriiy 
iurrd(owrit oTs kqX Ivrrw \4y9iw 
i^ oKokovBlas icaraX^cirOeu rj^ir 
a^axpajf. The Heavens ai-e indie- 
soluble, and all spiiitualised bodies are 
to ascend to heaven. He gets rid of 
the strong passages about the heavou 
passing away, as metaphors (this in 
others he ti^ated as al«urd or impious). 
He denies the authenticity of the 
Catholic iLpistles. 

It is remarkable that what I pre- 
sume to call th^ Angelology of this 
Treatise shows it to be earlier than the 
Pseudo-Dionysius ; that work cannot 
have been known to Cosmas. One 
office of the Angels is to move — ^they 
are the perpetual movei-s of, the Sun, 
Moon, and ^taiv. Af^er the Last day, 
the stars, sun, and moon being no moie 
wanted, the Angels will be released 
from their duty, p. 154. The Angels 
carry the rain up from heaven into the 
clouds, and so manage the stars as to 
cause Eclipses. These are guardian 
Angels. The Angels do not ascend 
above the stars, p. 315. 
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lie peoples the nine material heavens — that is, the 
cycle of the Moon, Venus, Mercury, the Sun, Mara, 
Jupiter, Saturn, the fixed stara, and the firmament 
above, or the Primum Mobile — with those who are 
admitted to a progressively advancing state of gloiy 
and blessedness. All this, it sliould seem, is below the 
aBC«nding circles of the Celestial Hierarchies, that im- 
mediate vestibule or fore-conrt of the Holy of Holies, 
the Heaven of Heavens, into which the most perfect of 
the Saints are admitted. They are commingled with, 
yet unabsorbed by, the Redeemer, in mystic union; 
yet the mysticism still reverently endeavours to main- 
tain some distinction in regard to this Light, which, as 
it has descended upon earth, is drawn up again to the 
hii;hest Heavens, and has a kind of communion with 
the yet Incommunicable Deity, That in all the Para- 
dise of Dante there sliould be a dazzling sameness, a 
mystio indistinctness, an inseparable blending of the 
real and the unreal, is not wonderful, if we consider the 
nature of the subject, and the still more incoherent and 
incongrnous popular conceptions which he had to repre- 
sent and to liarnionise. It is more wonderful that, with 
the.se few elements, Light, Music, and Mysticism, he 
should, by his singular talent of embodj^ng tbe purely 
abstract and metaphysical thought in the liveliest 
imagery, represent such tiling with the most objective 
truth, yet without distui'bing their fine spiritualism. 
The subtlest scholasticism is not more subtle than 
Dante. It is perhaps a bold assertion, but what is 
there on these trimacendent subjects, in the vast theo- 
logy of Aquinas, of which the essence and sum is not in 
the Paradise of Dante? Dante, perhaps, though ex- 
pressing to a great extent the popular concepliqu of 
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Heaven, is as much by his innate sublimity above it, as 
St. Thomas himself.^ 



' Read the Anglo-Saxon description 
of Paradise, from the De Phoenice, 
ascribed to Lactantius, in the Exeter 
book by Thoi-pe, p. 197, 

I am disposed to cite a description 
of Paradise according to its ordinary 
conception, almost the only possible 
conception — life without any of its evils 
— from a Poet older than Chaucer i^— 

There is lyf \\i(honte ony deth. 
And ther ia youtbe wiihoute ony elde. 
And ther is alle manner welth to welde : 
And tber is reste without ony travaille — 
And ther is pees withuut ony strife, 
And ther is alle mannere likynge ol life — 
And ther is bright souier ever to be : 
And ther is nevere wynter In that cuntree : 



And ther is more worshfpe and honour. 
'I*han ever hadde kynge other emperour. 
And ther is greter melodee of aungeles 

songe. 
And ther Is preysing him amonge. 
And ther Is alle maner friendshipe that 

may be, 
And tiier is evere perfect love and charitie ; 
And ther is wisdom without folyo : 
And ther is honeste without vilcnagp. 
All these a man may Joyes of Hevene call, 
Ae 3 atte the most sovereign Joye of alle 
Is the sight of Goddes brl^t face. 
In whom restestb alle manere grace. 
Richard of Bdmpole, quoted from MSS. by 
Turner, Hibt. of England, v. 233. 

This poem, the *Pricke of Con 
science,' by Richard Rolle de Hampole, 
has been printed (1863) by the Philo- 
logical Society. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Lntin Letters. 



Latin Chuistianitt might seem to prolong, to per- 
petuflte, tliB reign of Latin letters over the 
mind of man. Without Christianity, the lan- 
guage of Cicero, of Virgil, and of Tacitus, might have 
expired with the empire of Julius, of Augustus, and of 
Trajan. At the German invasion it must liave broken 
up into barbarous and shifting dialects, as the world 
into barbarous and conflicting kingdoms. But as the 
language of religion, it continued to be the language of 
lettors, for letters were almost entirely confined to 
those who alone could write books or read books, reli- 
gious meu. Through the clergy, the secretaries as it 
were of mankind, it was still the langnage of business, 
of law, of public affairs, of international treaties and 
private compacts, because it was the only common lan- 
guage, and because the ecclesiastics, the masters of that 
language, were from this and from causes already traced, 
the ministers of kings, the compilers of codes of law, 
mostly the uotaries of all more important trausactione. 
It only broke down gradually ; it never, thougli defaced 
by barbarisms and foreign terms and forms of speech, 
HiinuiMd by changing grammar and by the introduction 
unuj. of uew words, fell into desuetude. Even just 
before its abrogation, it retived in something approach- 
ing to purity, and resumed within its owu, and that no 
narrow sphere, ita old established authority. The jieriod 
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at which Latin ceased to bo tho spokeu laiifnia?*'. al 
which the preacher addressed his dock, tlie uagislratt* 
tlie commonalty, the demagogue the ix)pulaiv, was of 
course different in diSereut countrio8, esiKvially in llie 
Bomauce and Teutonic dit'iaions of maukiutL This 
may hereafter be the subject of very ditlioult, obscure, 
it must be feared, unsatisfactory inquiry. 

But if Latin was the laug^age of public affaira, it was 
even more exclusively so tliat of letters. Not only all 
theologians, fur a time all poeta (at leaat thofio whosi- 
poetry was written), still longer all historiana, tu the 
end all philosophers, wTot« in Latin, Christian lit<*ra- 
ture however arose, not only when Latin letters had 
passed their meridian, but after their short day of glory 
and strengUi had sunk into exhaustion. The universal 
empire of Kome had been fatal to her letters. Few, 
indeed, of her best early writers had been Boman by 
birth ; but they were Italians, and submitted to tlio 
spell of lloman ascendancy. Even under the Emperors, 
Gaul and Spain began to furnish Latin poetj* and 
writers: for a short time Itome subdued them to the 
rules of her own grammar and the purer usages of her 
speech. But in the nest century Latin letters, ex- 
cepting only among the groat jm'isprudents, seom 
almost to have given place to Greek. They awoke 
again profoundly corrupt ; the barbarising Augustan 
historians sink into the barbarous Ammianus Mar- 
cellinuB. Africa becomes a prolific but dissonant school 
of heathen and of Christian writers ; from some of the 
t Panegyrists, who were Gallic rhetoricians, low enough 
style, the fall ia rapid and extreme to Hilaay ol' 
Poitiers. Yet even in this respect Latin owes its 
lity, and almost its Latinity, lo Christian writers. 
Siiignstine and Jaromc, though their Latin is very dii- 
n 2 
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furnnt frrmi that of Livy or of Cicero, have a kind 
at dnt«roaii inanagetDent, a vigonnia mastery, and 
a rx)pi<ii]«nPiiH nf language, aanTalled in their days. 
Hnlprcim KrivnrnH xurpaMieB in style any lator historical 
work; 8a1vian is hetter than the Panegyrists. The 
Ortjiviiu of Minuciiu Felix has more of the older 
KTiUiii and corrotitiiess than any treatise of the day. 
IIuatlieniKm, or ludifforentism, strangely enough, kept 
itp tliu J'ugau Kiipremacy in poetry aloue; Claiidian, 
and evoii tliu few lines of Merobaudes, stand higher in 
parity, wi in the life, of poetry, than all the Christiaa 
liPxametiiHtH. 

Latin lottern, therefore, having become the absolute 
<iXoliii»ivn pro|mrty of the clergy, theology, of course, 
took tlid first place, and almost absorbed into itself 
every oilier briunih of literature. Oratory was that of 
the pulpit, philoaophy was divinity in another form. 
[Oven iKietry taught theology, or, at its highest, cele- 
brab^tl the lioly exploits of hermits or monks, of saints 
and martyrs ; and so it was through centuries, Theology 
unco having assumod, held its unshaken supremacy 
liver lottom. 

Hut at the timo of Nicolas V. became manifest the 
groat revolution within Latin Christianity itself, which 
was evflutunlly to be fatal, at least to its universal 
tv'iiiiiuu- <iominion. The great system of scholastic 
'"^- tlioology, the lost development of that esclu- 
■ivu llierarolucal scieiioo, which had swallowed up all 
other Bciouces, of which philosophy was but a subject 
provhieo, and dialectics an humble iustnimcut, found 
itaolf, uisloftd of the liighost knowledge and the sole 
foiisuruiuftto dietalAtrial leoriung of tlie world, no more 
. tlian tlie nttinil and self-exiled study iif a still de- 
\ eniuiiig few, tho piufessionol occupatJuu of a small 
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section of the reading and inquiring world. Its empire 
had visibly passed away — its authority was shaken. In 
its origin, in its objects, in its style, in its inimeasumble 
dimensions, in its scholasticism in short, this all-ruling 
Theology had been monastic ; it had grown up in clois- 
ters and in schools. There, men of few wants, and 
those wants supplied by rich endowments, in the dignity 
which belonged to the acknowledged leading intellects 
of the age, could devote to such avocations their whole 
undisturbed, undivided lives — lives, at least, in which 
nothing interfered with the quiet, monotonous, un- 
distracting religious services. But Tlieology, before it 
would give up its tenacious hold on letters, must 
become secular ; it must emancipate itself from scholas- 
ticism, from monasticism. It was not till after that 
first revolution that the emancipation of letters Irom 
theology was to come. 

Our history, before it closes, must survey the im- 
mense, and, notwithstanding its infinite variety and 
complexity of detail, the harmonious edifice of Latin 
theology.* We must behold its strife, at times suc- 
cessful, always obstinate, with philosophy — its active 
and skilful employment of the weapons of philosophy, 
of dialectics, against their master — its constant effort to 
be at once philosophy and theology; the irruption of 

• That survey must of necessity be de la Philosophie Scolastique. M^- 



rapid, and, as rapid, imperfect; nor 
can I boast any extensive or profound 
acquaintance with these ponderous 
tomes. The two best guides which I 
have been able to find (both have read, 
studied, profited by their laborious 
predecessors) are Ritter, in the volumes 
of his Christliche Philosophie, which 
embrace this part of his histoiy ; and 
an excellent Treatise by M, Haureau, 



moire Couronne par 1* Academic, 2 
tomes, Paris, 1850. 

In England we have no guide. Dr. 
Hampden, who, from his ai'ticle in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, on Thomas 
Aquinas, promised to be the English 
historian of this remarkable chapter in 
thf history of the human mind, has 
sunk into a quiet Bishop. 
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AriBtoteiJMii and of the Arabic philosophy, of which the 
Church did not at first apprehend all the perilouB 
resiilta, and in her pride supposed that she might bind 
them to her own service ; the eulmiuation of the whole 
system in the five great schoolmen, Albert the Great, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Dmis Scotus, WilHam 
of Oekham. All this scholasticism was purely Latin — 
no Teutonic element entered into the controversies of 
the philosophising theologians. In England, in Grer- 
many, the schools and the monasteries were Latin ; the 
disputants spoke no other tongue. The theology which 
aspired to be philosophy would not condescend to, 
could not indeed as yet have found expiesaion in, the 
undeveloped vulgar languages.'' 

Our history has already touched on the remoter an- 
cestors of the Scholastic theology, on the solitary Scotua 
Erigena, who stands as a lonely beacon in his dark and 
turbnlent times, and left none, or but remote, followers. 
The philosophy of Erigena was what the empire of 
Charlemagne had been, a vast organisation, out of the 
wreck of which rose later schools. He was by anticipa- 
tion or tradition (from him Berengar, as has been 
shown, drew his rationalising Eucharistic system), by 
his genius, by his Greek or Oriental acquirements, by 
his translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius, a Platonist, or 
more than a Platonist ; at length by his o^Yn fearless 
fathoming onwards into unknown depths, a Pantheist. 
We have dwelt on Anselm, in our judgement the real 
parent of mediEBval theology — of that theology, which 
at the same time that it lets loose the reason, reins it in 
with a strong band ; on the intellectual insurrection, 



" Die Philosiphie d» UittelBlter^ 
, I>ellt»^he Elemeot die UerHchoft haCte, » 
—Hitler p, 37. 
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under Aboard, and !ts suppreedon. Anaelm's 
■ lofty enterprise, the recoiicJliatioD of divinity and philo 
flophy, had been promature ; it had ended in fiuhire," 
Abelard had been compelled to submit his rebellious 
philosophy at the feet of authority. His fate for a 
time, to outward appearance at least, erushed the boM 
truths which lay hid in hia system. Throughout tlie 
aubaequent period theology and philosophy are con- 
testing occasionally the bounds of their separate do- 
mains — bounds which it waa impossible to mark with 
rigour and precision. Metaphysics soared into the 
realm of Theology ; Theology when it came to Onto- 
logy, to reason on the being of God, could not but be 
metaphysical. At the same time, or only a few years 
later than Abelard, a writer, by some placed on a level, 
or even raised to superiority, as a philosophical thinker 
over Abelard, Gilbert de la Poree, through the abstruse- 
ness, perhaps obscurity of his teaching, the dignity of 
his position as Bishop, and his blameless character, was 
enabled to tread this border ground, if not without cen- 
sure, without persecution. 

But below that transcendental region, in which the 
mind treated of Being in the abstract, of the primary 
elements of thought, of the very first conception of 
God, Theology, in her proper sphere, would not endure 
the presence of her dangerous rival. Theology, rightly 
so called, professed to be primarily grounded on the 
Scriptures, but on the Scriptures interpreted, com- 
mented on, supplemented by a succession of writers 
(the Fathers), by decrees of Councils, and what was 
I called the authority of the Church. The ecclesiastical 
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law had now taken the abbreviated form of a code, 
rather a mamial, under Ivo of Cbartree. So Theology 
was to be cast into short authoritatiTo sentences, which 
might be at once the subject and the rule of contro- 
versy, the war-law of the schools. If Philosophy pre- 
sumed to lay its profane hands on these subjects, it was 
■warned off as trespassing on the manor of the Church. 
Logic might lend its bumble ministrations to prove in 
syllogistic form those canonised truths ; if it proceeded 
further, it became a perilous and proscribed weapon. 

Peter the Lombard was, as it were, the Euclid of thie 
science. His sentences were to be the irrefragable 
axioms and definitions from which were to be deduced 
all tlie higher and more remote truths of divim'ty ; on 
them the great theological mathematicians built what 
appeared their infallible demonstrations. 

Peter the Lombard was bom near Novara, the native 
Peicrihe pUco of Lanfruuc and of Anselm. He was 
Lumu.nl. Bjghop of Paris in 1159. His famous book 
of the Sentences was intended to be, and became to a 
great extent, the Manual of the Schools. Peter knew 
not, or disdainfully threw aside, the philosophical culti- 
vation of his day. He adhered rigidly to all which 
passed for Scripture, and was the authorised interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture, to all which had become the 
creed in the traditions, and law in the decretals, of 
the Church. He seems to have no apprehension 
of doubt in his stem dogmatism ; he will not recognise 
any of the difficulties suggested by philosophy; he 
cannot, or will not, perceive the weak points of his own 
system. He has the great merit that, opposed as he 
was to the prevailing Platonisra, throughout the Seu- 
teucea the etiiical principle predominates ; his excellence 
perspicuity, simplicity, definiteness of moral purpose. 



His (list iiictione are esdlene, subtle, idle; but ho wrotE< 
from conflicting anthorities to reconcile writers at war 
with each other, at war with themselves, llieir <juar- 
rels had been wrought to intentional or unintentional 
antagonism in the "Sic et Non " of Al)clurd. That 
philosopher, whether Pyrrhooist or more than Pyr- 
rhoniat, hail left them in all the confusion of strife ; he 
had set Fathers against Fathers, each Father agauist 
himself, the Church against the Church, tradition 
against tradition, law against law. The Lombard an- 
nounced himself and was accepted as the mediator, the 
final arbiter in this endless litigation ; he wotdd sternly 
fix the positive, proscribe the negative or sceptical view, 
in all these questions. The litigation might still go on, 
but within the Kmits which he had rigidly established ; 
he had determined those ultimate results against which 
there was no appeal. The mode of proof might be 
interminably contested in the schools ; the conclusion 
was alrewiy irrefragahly fixed. On the sacramental 
system Peter the Lombard is loftily, severely hier- 
archical. Yet he is moderate on the power of the 
keys : he holds only a declaratory power of binding 
and loosing — of showing how the souls of men were to 
be bound and loosed.'' 

From the hard and arid system of Peter the Lombard 
the profound devotion of the Middle Ages took refuge 
in Mysticism, But it is an error to suppose Mysticism 
as the perpetual antagonist of Scholasticism ; the Mystics 
were often severe Logicians ; some Scholastics had all 
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the passion of Mystics. Nor were the Scholastica always 
Aristotfilians and Nominalists, or the Mystics, Eealists 
and PlatonistB. The logic was often that of Aristotle, 
the philosophy that of Plato. Hugo and Richard de 
St. Victor {the Ahbey of St. Victor at Paris) were tlie 
great Mystics of this period. The mysticism of Hngo 
de St. Victor withdrew the contemplator altogether 
from the outward to the inner world — from God in the 
works of natnre to God in his workings on the sonl of 
man. This contemplation of God, the consummate peiN 
fection of man, is immediate, not mediate. Through 
the Angeb and the Celestial Hierarchy of the Areopa- 
gite it aspires to one God, not in his Theophany, but 
in his inmost essence. All ideas and forms of things 
are latent in the human soul as in God, only tliey are 
manifested to the soul hyits own activity, its meditatiTe 
power. Tet St. Victor is not exempt from the grosser 
phraseology ■ of the Mystic — the tasting God, and other 
degrading images from the senses of men The ethical 
Hum He system of Hugo de St. Victor is that of the 
at. Victor, (jjmrch, more free and lofty than the dry and 
barren discipline of Peter Lombard:" it looks to the end 
and object, not merely to the punctilious performance 
EdiarddB "f Chuich works. Richard de St, Victor was 
&. victor, g^ QjjQg more logical and more devout, raising 
higher at once the nnassisted power of man, yet with 
even more supernatural interference — less ecclesiastical, 
more religioua.f Thus the silent, solemn Cloister was 
as it were constantly balancing the noisy and pugnaeious 
School. The system of the St. Victors is the contem- 
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plative philosophy of deep-thinking minds in their pro- 
found seclusion, ntit of intellectual gladiators : it is tiiat 
of men following oiit the train of their own thoughts, 
not perpetually crossed by the objections of subtle rival 
disputants. Its end is not victory, but the inward aatia- 
fat-'tion of the soul. It is not so much conscious of eccla- 
eiastical restraint, it is rather self-restrained by its inborn 
reverence ; it has no doubt, therefore no fear ; it is bold 
from the inward consciousness of its orthodoxy. 

John of Salisbury, though he professed to be of the 
school of the St. Victors, had something of the j^„ ^f 
practical English character. He was far less sjubnty. 
of a Monk, more of an observant man of the world. The 
Mystic was lost in the high Churchman. He waa the 
right hand and counsellor of Becket, though, like Becket, 
he says hard things of the Pope and of Kome ; he was 
the inflexible asserter of the rights of the Church, John 
has the fullest faith in the theological articles of the 
Church, with some academic scepticism on tlie philo- 
sophic questions. Jolm was neither of the cloister nor 
of the school: he has something of the statesman, even 
something of the natural philosopher. 

Scholastic philosophy has no great name during the 
last quarter of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. But during this barren and mute period came 
gradually and silently stealing in, from an unobaerved 
unsuspected quarter, new views of knowledge, new 
metaphysical modes of thought, which went up into the 
primal principles of theolc^ ; dialectic processes, if not 
new, more perfect. Greek books, as yet unknown, are 
now in the hands of the studious ; works of Aristotle, 
either entirely lost for centuries, or imperfectly known 
in the abstracta of Augustine, of Eoethius, and Marti- 
anus Capella. It was from the Arabic language, &om 
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the godless and accursed MoliammedftDS, tlmt Christen- 
dom received these inauspicious gifts. 

This Mohammedan, or Grieco-Mohammedan philo- 
sophy, was as far removed from the old stern inflexible 
Unitarianism of the Koran as the Koran fmm the GoapeL 
Philosophy waa in truth more implacably oppugnant, a 
more flagrant heresy to Islam than to mediEeval Chris- 
tianity. Islam, like Christianity, the Latin hierarchical 
Christianity, had its Motakhelim, its high churchmen ; 
Ss, its mystic mouks; its Maatizali, its heretics 
i philosophers, properly so called, its 
Aristotelians. But the philosophic schools of Islam were 
as much or more foreign to the general Mohammedan 
mind than the scholastic oligarchy of Christendom to 
that of Western Europe, In the general estimation they 
were half or more than half heretical, the intellectual 
Inxuries of splendid Courts and Caliphs, who were, at 
least, no longer rigid Islamists.^ It was not, as in Europe, 
the philosophy of a great hierarchy. 

Of all curious chapters in the history of the human 
AnsLo mind, none ia more singular tlian the growth, 
puioapphy. progress, and influence of the Arabo-Aristo- 
telian philosophy.'' Even in the second century after 
theHegira, or more fully in the third, this science found 
it« way among the Mohammedans of Syria. After having 
made its circuit, five or sis centuries later it came out 
again in Spain, and from the schools of Cordova entered 
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into the Universities of France and Ital v. In both eases it 
was under the same escort, that of medicine, that it subju- 
gated in turn Islam and Qhristianity. Physicians were its 
teachers in Damascus and Bagdad, in Paris and Auxerre. 
The Arabians in their own country, in their free wild 
life, breathiDg the desert air, ever on horseback, had 
few diseases or only diseases peculiar to their habits. 
With the luxuries, the repose, the indolence, the resi- 
dence in great cities, the richer diet of civilisation, they 
could not avoid the maladies of civilisation. They were 
obliged to call in native science to their aid. As in their 
buildings, their coinage, and most handicraft works, they 
employed Greek or Syrian art, so medicine was intro- 
duced and cultivated among them by Syrians, Greeks, 
and Jews. They received those useful strangers not only 
with tolerant respect, but with high and grateful honour. 
The strangers brought with them not only their medical 
treatises, the works of Hippocrates and Galen, and be- 
sides these the Alexandrian astronomy, which developed 
itself in the general Asiatic mind into astrology ; * but 
at length also and by degrees the whole Greek philo- 
sophy, the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria and the Aristote- 
lian dialectics of Greece. The asserters of the one Book, 
the destroyers as they are said to have been of all books 
but that one, became authors so prolific, not in poetry 
alone, their old pride and delight, but in the infinite 
variety and enormous mass of their philosophic treatises. 
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Diese Ansicht der Dinge welche 
das Geschehen auf der Erde mit den 
Bewegungen des Himmels in einen 
physichen Zusammenhang bringt, ist 
ein characteiistiches Zug welche durch 
alle Lehre der Arabischen Aristotelischer 
hindurch geht. Wenn auch schon vor 
ihnen A&trolo^sche Lehren auf der 
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Ritter, viii. p. 161. Tbe Astrology of 
the Middle Ages no doubt owes much 
to and is a sign of the prevalence of 
the Arabic philosophy. 
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as to equal if not surpass the vast and almost incalca- 
lable volnmes of Scliolaatic divinity.'' 

As in Syria of old, so uow in France and other parts 
of Christendom, Philosophy stole in under the protection 
of medicine. It was as physicians that the tamous 
Arabian philosophers, as well as some Jews, acquired 
unsuspected fame and authority. There is not a phi- 
losopher who has not some connexion with medicine, 
uor a physician who has not some connexion with phi- 
losophy. The translators of the most famous pliiloaopheis, 
of Averrhoes and Avicenna, were physicians; meta^ 
physics only followed in the train of physical science." 

The Grffico-Arabic philosophy worked into the system 
of the schools in 'two difi'ercut modes : — I. The introduo- 
tion of works of Aristotle, either unknown or now com- 
mnnicated in a more perfect form. IL The Arabic 
philosophy, which had now grown to its height under 
the Abbasside Caliphs in the East, Almanzor, Haroun 
al Kasehid, Motakem," and under the Ommiades in 
Spain. The Eastern school, after Alghazil and Fakh- 
reddin Rhazis, had culminated in Aricenna, the Western 
in AverrhoeB. Schools had arisen in Cordova, Serille, 
Toledo, Grenada, Xativa, Valencia, Murcia, Almeria. 
Averrhoes bad an endle^ race of suecesaors. 

Profound, it might seem almost impenetrable darkness, 
Ansioieiinn t^overcd the slow, silent interpenetration of both 
Phiii»ophj>. tbege influences into the Christian schools. 
How, through what channels, did Aristotle rise to his 
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asceudanCY? to wLat extent were the Schoolmen ac- 
quainted with the works of the Arabian philosophers? 
The &^ at least of these questions has fi>uud a satit»- 
factory solution." During all the earlier period, from 
Anselm and Abelard to the time of Albert the Great, 
from the eleventh to the titirteenth century, the name 
of Aristotle was ^reat and authoritative in the West, 
but it was only as the teacher of logic, us the master of 
Dialectics. Eveu this logic, which may be traced in 
the darkest times, was chiefly known in a secondary 
form, through Augustine, Boethius,P and the Isagoge 
of Porphyry ; at the utmost, the Treatises which form 
the Organou, and not the whole of these, were known 
in the Church. It was as dangerously [iroficient in 
the Aristotelian logic, us daring to submit theology to 
the rules of Dialectics, that Abelard excited the jealous 
apprehensions of St, Bernard." Throughout the inter- 
mediate period, to Gilbert de la Poree, to the St. Victors, 
to John of Salisbury, to Alain de Lille, to Adelard of 
Bath, Aristotle was the logician and no more.' Of his 
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Arabic tert. M. Jourdain fairly *i- 
amlti«9 and statea the names of fonnsr 
writers do the snbj«t, — Bructer, 
TieJemann, Buhle, Teoneman, Hnren. 

* On the buoks tranalale'l lij Bue- 
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Jonrduu, pp. 30, 52, Sx. 
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' The iiamn of Aristotle if oot lo be 
found in Peter the Lombard.— Jout- 
■liin, 29. 
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Morals, Ilia Metaphysics, hisPiiyaics, his Natural History, 
there is no knowledge whatever. His fame aa a great, 
universal philosopher hardly lived, or lived only in 
obscure and doubtful tradition. 

On a sudden, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, there is a cry of terror from the Church, in the 
centre of the most profound theological learning of 
the Church, the University of Paris, and the cry is the 
irrefragable witness to the influence of what was vaguely 
denounced as the philosophy of Aristotle. It is not 
now presumptuous Dialectics, which would submit theo- 
logical truth to logical ayatera, but philosophical theories, 
directly opposed to the doctrines of the Church; the 
clamour is loud against certain fatal books' but newly 
brought into the schools.' Simon of Touraay," accused 
of utter infidetity, may have employed the perilouB 
weapous of Dialectics to perplex his hearers and confute 
his adversaries ; but he was also arraigned as having 
been led into hia presumptuous tenets by the study of 
the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle. The heresies 
of Amaury da Bene, and of Davidof Dinant, were traced 
by the theologians of Paris to the same fertile aource 
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of eviL All exbiimation of the remaiiis of Amnury de 
Bene, who, tliough suspected, had been buried in con- 
secrated ground, was followed by a condemnation of Lis 
followers, the teacbera of these dreaded opinions. Some 
were degraded and made over to the secular arm (tn 
the State), some to perpetual imprisonment. There was 
a solemn prohibition against the reading and copying of 
thege books ; all the books which could be seized were 
burned.' Sis years after, Itobertde Courfon, the Papal 
Legate, interdicted the reading of the Physics and Meta- 
physics of Aristotle in the schools of Paris.^ A milder 
decree of Gregory IX. ordered that they should not be 
used till they bad been corrected by tlie theologians of 
the Church ; yet two years before this Gregory had ful- 
minated a violent Bull against the presumption of those 
who taught the Christian doctrine rather according to 
the rules of Aristotle than the traditions of the Fathers," 
against the profane usage of mingling up philosophy with 
Divine revelation. But the secret of all this terror and 
perplexity of the Church was not that the pure and more 
rational philosophy of Aristotle was revealed io the 
schools ; the evil and the danger more clearly denounced 
were in the Arabian Comment, which, inseparable from 
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the Arabo-Latiu translation, had formed a system fruit- 
ful of abuse and errcir.' 

The heresy of Amaiiry de Bene, aud tiiat of David 
de Dinant, was Pantheism.'' The Creator and the 
Creation were but one ; all flowed iVom God, all was to 
be reabsorbed in God — a doctrine not less irreconcile- 
able with genuine Aristotelism than with the doctrine 
of the Church." But the greater Schoolmen of the next 
period aspired, with what success it may he doubtedj to 
tiie nobler triumph of subjugating Aristoteliam to the 
science of Theology, not the logical science ouly, but 
the whole range of the Stagirite's philosophy.* It was 
to he an obsequious and humble, though honoured ally, 
not a daring rival j they would set free, yet at the same 
time bind its stubborn spirit in their finn grasp, to more 
than amity, to perfect harmony. 

Albert the Great, in his unbounded range of know- 
ledge, comprehends the whole metaphysical, moral, 
physical, as well as logical system of Aristotle.' He 
had read alt, or, with but few unimportant exceptions, 
his whole works. He had read them in Latin, some 
translated directly from the Greek, some from the 
Arabic ; some few had been translated from the Arabic 
into Hebrew, and from the Hebrew into the Latin. 
Those which came through the Arabic retain distinct 
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, and uudeuiable marks of their transmissioD — Arabic 
I words, especially words unt ran slated, Arabic idiomH, 
ft'Sod imdeoiable vestiges of the Arabic vowel eyuteni/ 
f These versions from the Arabic cftiiie : I. From ISpain 
P and from Spanish scholars iti tlie South of France, at 
Marseilles, Monlpellier, Toulouse. IL From Sicily, 
where Frederic II, had fostered Arabic learning, and 
bad encouraged translations from that tongue. Undei- 
his auspices the famous Michael Scott had translated, at 
.least, the books of Natural Hislorj'.* Besides these 
some had come through tho Hebrew ; the great age of 
Jewish philosophy, that of Aben-Esra, Maimonidea, and 
Kirachi, had been contemporaneous with the later 
Spanish school of Arabic philosophy. There had beeu 
an intercommunion or rivab-y in tlie cultivation of the 
whole range of philosophy. The translations from the 
Greek were as yet few, imperfect, inaccurate.'' The 
greater Thomas Aquinas has the merit of having en- 
couraged and obtained a complete translation of tlie 
works of Aristotle directly fram the Greek.' The culti- 
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vation of Greek had never entirely ceased io the West. 
After Scotus Eri<^ena and Adeiard of Bath travelled in 
the Ea«t, these casual and interrupted comonmicatioiifl 
grew into more regular and constant intercourse. But 
now the Latin conquest of Coustantinople had made 
Eastern and Western Christendom one. K the con- 
quering army, the sovereign and the territorial lords, 
did not condescend to acquire much of tl]e language of 
their subjecte, the conquering Church was more wise 
and enterprising. Innocent III. proposed to the Uni- 
versity of Paris to send a colony of scholars to learn the 
tongue of the people, among whom the Latin clergy 
was to administer the rites of the Church j*^ a school for 
youths from Constantinople was to be opened at Paris." 
No doubt many Byzantine exiles, men of peace and 
learning, found their way to the West. The Mendicant 
Orders, spreading over the world, made it their duty 
and their boast to acquire foreign tongues; and now 
especially the Dominicans aspired to the highest places 
in learning and knowledge. Thus the complete and 
genmne Aristotle was divulged. Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century the philosophers of Greece and 
Eome were as well known, as in our own days ; the 
schools rung with their names," with the explanation of 
their writings. A scholastic Doctor was not thought 
worthy of his name who had not publicly commented 
Anbirn on their writings." It was not alone as a ser- 
pwiwiphy. yjig translator of the Greek, as the inert and 
oninventive disciple of the Western philosophy, which it 
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to restore to its forgotten houours in the West, that 
Arabian Philosophy aspired, if not to rule, to influence 
the mind of Christondoni.'' Tho four great Arabic 
authors, Avicenna, Aven Pace, Avicebron, Averrhoes, 
with David the Jew, and others of less fame," introduced 
chiefly perliaps through the Jewa of Andalusia, Mar- 
seilles, and Montpellier (those Dragomen of Aludiieval 
Science), are not only known to the later Schoolmen ; 
but even the auapicion, the jealousy, the awe, has fallen 
away. They are treated with courtesy and respect, 
allowed fair hearing; that which at the beginning of 
the century appeared so perilous, so formidable, is no 
longer the forbidden lore of heretics, of unbelievers, of 
atheists. The Arabians are entertained as grave phi- 
loeophers ; their tlieories are exiunined, their argumeuts 
discussed. Their authority, as representatives of a lofty 
and commanding philosophy, which has a right to re- 
apectfiil attention, is fully ackuowl edged/ Avicenna 
'laid Averrhoes are placed by Dante among the philo- 
iphers who wantetl only baptism to be saved ; and 
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Dante no doubt learned liia respect for their names from 
Ilia master S. Thomas.' 

The extent to which Latin Christianity, in its highest 
scholasticism, admitted, either avowedly or tacitly, eon- 
sciouslyor imperceptibly, the influence of the philosophy 
of Bagdad or Cordova, how far reached this fusion of 
refined Islamism and Christianity, our History wants 
space, the Historian knowledge of the yet unfathomed 
depths of Arabian learning, to determine.' 

Now came the great age of the Schoolmen. Ijatin 
crf.t en Christianity raised up those vast monument* of 
iidnn. Theology which amaze and appal the mind 
with the enormous accumulation of intellectual iuduatiy, 
ingenuity, and toil;" but of which the sole result to 
posterity is this barren amazement. The temes of 
Scholastic Divinity may be compared with tiie pyramids 
of Egypt, wliieh stand in that rude majesty, which 
is commanding fi-om the display of immense human 
power, yet oppressive from the sense of the waste of 
that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within, finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth 
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of small, dark, iutricate passages and chambers, devoid 
of graudem-, devoid of solemnity : he may wander witli- 
out end, and find nothing! It was not indeed the en- 
forced labour of a slave population ; it was rather volun- 
tary slavery, gubmltting in its intellectual ambition and 
its religious patience to monastic discipline : it was the 
work of a small intellectual oligarchy, monks, of neces- 
sity, in mind and habita ; for it imperiously required 
absolute seclusion either in the monastery or in the 
TInivereity, a long life under monastic rule. No School- 
man could be a great man but as a Schoolman. William 
of Ockham alone was a powerful demagogue — scholastic 
even in his political writings, but still a demagogue. It 
is singular to see every kingdom in Latin Christendom, 
every Order in the social State, fnmishing the great 
men, not merely to the successive lines of Doctors, who 
assumed the splendid titles of the Angelical, the 
Seraphic, the Irrefragable, the meet Profound, the most 
Subtle, the Invincible, even the Perspicuous," but to 
what may be called the supreme Pentarchy of Scho 
lasticism. Italy sent Thomas of Aquino and FiveOrai 
Bonaventura ; Germany Albert the Great ; ^'™'°'"- 
the British Isles {they boasted also of Alexander Hales 
and Bradwardine) Duns Scotus and William of Ock- 
ham ; France alone must content herself with names 
somewhat inferior (she had already given Abelard,- 
Gilbert de la Por^e, Amaury de Bene, and other famous 
or suspected names), now William of Auvergne, at a 
later time Durandus. Albert and Aquinas were of 
noble Houses, the Counts of Bollatadt and Aquino ; 
Bonaventura of good parentage at Fidenza ; of Scotns 

" Aqninas. Bonaventqm, Alexander Ilalea, jEgidiua de Colonna, Ockham, 
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the birth w-aa so obscure as to be untraceable. Oekbam 
waa of liumble parents in the village of that name in 
Surrey. But France may boast that the University ol 
Paris was the great scene of their studies, their labours, 
their instruction. The University of Paris was the 
aekuowledged awarder of the fame and authority ob- 
tained by the highest Schoolmen. It is no less remark- 
able that the new Mendicant Orders sent forth these 
five Patriarchs, in dignity, of the science. Albert and 
Aquinas were Dominicans, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, Franciscans. It might have been supposed 
that the popularising of religious teaching, which was 
the express and avowed object of the Friar Preachers 
and of the Minorites, would have left the higher places 
of abstruse and learned Theology to the older Orders, 
or to the more dignified Secular Ecclesiastics. Content 
All Mcndi- with being the vigorous antagonists of heresy 
™"*" in all quarters, they would not aspire also to 
become the aristocracy of theologic erudition. But the 
dominant reb'gious impulse of the times could not bnt 
seize on all the fervent and powerful minds which sought 
satisfaction for their devout yearnings. No one who 
had strong religious ambition could be anything but a 
Dominican or a Franciscan ; to be leas was to be below 
the highest standard. Hence on one hand the Orders 
aspired to rule the Universities, contested the supremacy 
with ail the great established anthorities in the schools ; 
and having already drawn into their vortex almost all 
who united powerful abilities with a devotional tem- 
perament, never wanted men who could enter into this 
dreary but highly rewarding service, — men who could 
rule the Schools, as others of their brethren had begun 
to rule the Councils and the minds of Kings. It may 
be strange to contrast the popular simple preaching, 
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for sucJi must have Iwcn that of S, Dominic and 
8. Francis, such tbiit of their followers, in order to con- 
tend willi guccess against the plain and austoro St-r- 
mons of the heretii's, with the Stitn of Theolofry of 
Aquinas, which of itself (and it is but one volume in 
the works of Thomas) would, as it might seem, occupy 
a whole life of the most eedudtHl study to write, almost 
to read. The unlearned, unreasoning, only profoundly, 
passionately loving and di-eaming H, Franc-is, is Rtill 
more oppiigiiant ti> the intensely subtle and dry Dune 
Scotus, at one time carried by his severe It^ic into 
Felagianism ; or to William of Uckhani, perhaps the 
hardest and severest iuttillectualist of all ; a ]]olitical 
fanatic, not like hk viaionary brethren, who brootled 
over the Apocalyi>3e and their own prophets, but for tlie 
Imperial agiiinst the Papal Sovereignty. 

As then in these five men culminates the age of 
genuine Scholasticism, the rest may be left to be desig- 
nated and described to posterity by the names assigned 
to them by their own wondering disciples. 

We would change, according to our notion, the 
titles which discriminated this distinguished pentarchy. 
Albert the Great would be the Philosopher, Aquinas 
the Theologian, Eoiiaventura the Mystic, Duns Scotus 
^16 Dialectician, Ockbam the Politician. It may be 
said of Scholasticism, as a whole, that whoever takes 
delight in what may be called gymnastic exercises of 
the reason or the reasoning powers, efibrts which never 
had, and hardly cart'd to have, any bearing ou the life, 
or even on the sentiments and opinions of mankind, may 
study these works, the croivning effort of Latin, of 
Sacerdotal, and Monastic Christianity, and may acquire 
something like respect for these forgotten athletes in 
intellectual games of antiquity. They are not of bo 
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much mOTDent in the history of religion, for their theo- 
logy was long fcefore rooted in the veneration and awe 
of Christendom ; nor in that of philosophy, for except 
as to what may be called mythological subtleties, ques- 
tions relating to the world of angels and spirite, of 
whicli, according to them, we might suppose the revela- 
tion to man as full and perfect, as that of God or of the 
Bedeemer, there is hardly a question which has not 
been examined in other language and in less dry and 
syllogistic form. There is no acute observation on the 
workings of the human mind, no bringing to bear extra- 
ordinary facts on the mental, or mingled mental and 
corporeal, constitution of our being. With all their 
researches into the unfathomable they have fathomed 
nothing : with all their vast logical apparatus they have 
proved nothing to the satisfaction of the inquisitive 
mind. Not only have they not solved any of the in- 
soluble problems of our mental being, our primary con- 
ceptions, our relations to God, to the Infinite, neither 
have they (a more possible task) shown them to be 
insoluble.^ 

Albert the Great was bom at Lauingen in Swabia, of 
Albert Uie the aucicut house of the Counts of EoJlstadt. 
A.D. 1193, He studied at Paris and in Padua. In Padua, 
Jordan the Saxon, the head of the Dominicans, laid on 
him the spell of his own master-mind and that of hia 
Order ; he became a Dominican. He returned 
to Cologne, and taught in the schools of that 
city. In 1228 he was called to fill the chair of his 
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Order in tlie Jacobin convent at Pnrie. Tliere, tlioiigh 
hi« text^book was the rigid, etone-oold Sentences of 
Peter the Lombard, his bold originality, the coiifiilence 
with which he rushed on ground yet untrodden, ut once 
threw back all his competitors into obscurity, and 
seemed to summon reason, it might be to the aid, it 
might be aa a perilous rival to religion. This, by his 
admirers, was held as hardly less than divine inspiration, 
but provoked his adversaries and his enemies. " God," 
it wa« said, " had never divulged so many of his secrets 
to one of his creatures." Others murmured, " He must 
be possessed by an evil spirit:" already the fame, the 
suspicion of a magician Jiad begun to gather round liis 
name. After tijree years of glory, perhajs of some 
danger, in Paris, lie settled among liis Dominican 
brethren at Cologne. At Cologne he was visited by 
the Emjieror William of Holland, who bowed down in 
wonder before the extraordinary man. As Provincial 
of Germany, commissioned by the Diet of Worms, he 
visited all the monasteries of his jurisdiction. He 
severely reproved the Monks, almost universally sunk 
in ignorance and idleness ; he rescued many precious 
manuscripts which in their ignorance they had left 
buried in dnst, or in their fanaticism cast aside as pro- 
fdne. He was summoned to Rome, and named r ,„o_ 
Grand Master of the Palace — the great dignity ""■ 
usually held by his Order — by Pope Alexander IV. 
He laid down his dignity, and retired to his school at 
Cologne. He was compelled to accept the Bishopric of 
Ratisbon. After three years of able administration he 
resigned to Urban IV, the unwelcome great- 
nesB, and again retired to his seclusion, his 
studies, and public instruction at Cologne. Such was 
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the pnblio life, anch the honours paid to the moat illuB- 
trious of the Schoolmen.* 

Albert the Great at once awed by his immense erudi- 
tion and appalled his age. His name, the Universal 
Doctor, was the lioniiige to his all-embracing knowledge. 
He quotes, as equally familiar, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Jewish philosophers,* He was the first Schoolman who 
lectured on Aristotle himself, on Aristotle from GrKco- 
Latin or Aiabo-Latin copies The whole range of the 
Stagirite's physical and metaphysical philosophy was 
within the scope of Albert's teaehing." In later days 
he was called the A[)e of Aristotle ; he had dared to 
introduce Aristotle intfl the Sanctuary itself." One of 
his Treatises is a refutation of the Arabian Averrhoes. 
Nor is it Aristotle and Averrhoes alone that come within 
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tike pale of Albert's erudition ; the ooinnieiitiilor!i anil 
gloentors of Aristotle, tlie whole cirt^lu of tho Arahiiuts, 
are quoted, their opinions, their rvtt»uniii)i^ even their 
words, with tin? utmost ftuniliarity. But with All>ert 
Theol(^ was still the mastor-scicuce. The lli^mj) uf 
Batisbon was of UDiin{)eachod orthodoxy ; tlie vul|^r 
only, in his wonderful kiiowletlge of the secrets of 
Nature, in his studies of Natural History, could not 
I but see something of the magii-iiin. Albert liad the 
I ambition of recoueiling J'lato and Aristotle, and uf 
nconciling this harmonised Aristotelian and I'hitouie 
philosophy with Christian Divinity. He thus, in some 
degree, misrepresented or misconceived both the Grt>eks; 
he hardened Plato into Aiistotelisiu, expanded Aris- 
Irtotelism into Flatonism; and his Christiauity, though 
Ubert was a devout man, while it constantly suhordi- 
l^ltates, in strong and fervent langnage, knowledge to 
iaith and love, became less a religion than a philoauphy. 
Albert has little of, he might seem to soar above the 
peculiar and dominant doctrines of Christiauity; he 
dwells on the nature of God rather than on the Trinity, 
on the immortality of the soul rather than fJie redemp- 
tion ; on sin, on original sin, he is almost silent. Accord- 
ing to the established Christian theology, Creation and 
Redemption were simultaneously in tlie counsels of God. 
In the new system, Grace was a gift for the advance- 
ment of Man's indefeasible intellectual nature. But 
though Albert thus dwells on the high, as it were 
philosophic, Godhead, he reserves religiously for God a 
sole primary existence ; he rejects with iiidignation hia 
b' master Aristotle's tenet of the co-etemity of mattc-r and 
^the eternity of the world;'' but he rests not in the 
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sublime simpli::ity of tlie Mosaic creation by the Word 
of God out of nothing. Since St. Auguetiue, the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of the forms, or the 
ideas, of all things in the mind of God, had been almost 
the accredited doctrine of the Cliiirch. Even Matt«i- 
was in God, but before it became material, only in its 
form and possibility. Man, indeed, seems to be doomed, 
if he can soar above the corporeal anthropomorphiam 
which arrayed the Deity in human form (the anthropo- 
morphism of the poete, the sculptors, and the painters), 
to admit an intellectual anthropomorphism ; to en- 
deavour to comprehend and define the laws and the 
capacities of the Divine Intelligence according to his 
own.* Yet when Albert thus accepted a kind of Pla- 
tonic emanation theory of all things from the Godhead,' 
he repudiated as detestable, as blasphemous, the abso- 
lute unity of the Divine Intelligence with the intelli- 
gence of man. This doctrine of Averrhoes destroyed the 
personality of man, if not of God. He recoils from 
Pantheism with religious horror. His perpetual object 
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•K to draw the distinction between the Eternal and the 
Temporal, the Infinite and the Finite ; how knowledge 
is attained, how the knowledge of God differs from the 
ealhusiastic contemplation of God. God, thongh not to 
be comprehended, may be known, aud that nut only by 

'(grace, but by natural means. God is as the Light, 
everywhere seen, but everywhere escaping the compre- 

■hensioii of the vision. God is omnipresent, all-working 
yet limited by tlie capacities of existing things. 

God the Creator (and Creation was an eternal, id- 
alienable attribute of the God) was conceived, as having 
primarily called into being four coeval tilings of ever- 
lasting duration, — the primal Matter, Time, Heaven, the 
Everlasting Intelligence.* But Matter, and Time, it 

i^ould seem, were properly neither Matter nor Time. 

ftSIatter has no proper existence, it is only privative ; it 

*i8 something by which and in which works Intelligence.'' 
The Heavens esist (and in the Heavens, though this is 
something, as it were, apart from his theory, Albert 
admits the whole established order and succession of the 
Dgels from Dionysius t!ie Aieopagite)' and IntelH- 
ince, which subsists, though oppressed and bowed 
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down, even in lifeless things. But between the higher, 
imperishable intalligence of man and the intelligence of 
God there is nothing intermediate;'' and yet there is 
eternal, irreeoncileable difference. ITie Unity of God 
innst develope itself in multiplicity. Man's Intelligence 
is & continual efflux from God, an operation of God, but 
yet not dii-ine. As God it lias its own Free Will." 

And so Albert goes on, and so went on Albert's sue- 
ceaaors, and so go on Albert's interpreters, with these 
exquisitely subtle distinctions of words, which they 
refuse to see are but words, making matter immaterial," 
forma actual beings or substani-es ; making God himself 
with perfect free-will, act under a kind of necessity ; 
making thoughts things, subtilising things to thoughts ; 
beguiling themselves and beguiling mankind with the 
notion that they are passing the impassable barriers of 
human knowledge ; approaching boldly, then suddenly 
recoiling from the most fatal conclusions. In the pride 
and in the delight of conscious power, in the exercise of 
the reason, and its wonderful instrument Logic, these 
profound and hardy thinkers are still reproducing the 
same eternal problems; detaching the immaterial part 
of man, as it were, from bis humanity, and blending him 
with the Godhead; bringing the Godhead down into the 
world, till the distinction is lost ; and then perceiving 

' On the grml medisTHl queatiou eqonlly admltled, tbt opemtioD of Cm 
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and crying out in indignation against what seems their 
own bluBphemy. 1'he (.-lose of all Albert tlio Great's 
inteusii^ Itiboiirs, of his enormous assemblage of the 
opinions of tlie philoBo{iIi(.TS of all ages, and his elTorts 
to harmonize tbem with the high Christian Theology, is 
a kind of Eclecticism, an unreconciled Realism, Con- 
ceptualism, NomiualiBm, with many of the dllHculties 
of eaeh. The intelligenee of God was but an archetype 
of the intelligence of man, the intelligeiice of man a 
type of that of God ; each peopled with the same ideas, 
representatives of things, conceptional entities, even 
words ; existing in God before all existing things, before 
time, and to exist after time; in man existing after 
existing things, bom in time, yet to share in the immor- 
tality of the intelligence. Thus religion, the Christian 
religion, by throwing upward God into his unapproach- 
able, inuQ'able, inconceivable Mystery, is perhaps, in 
its own province, more philosophical than philosophy. 
Albert, in admitting the title of the Aristotelian or 
Greek, or Arabian philosophy, to scrutinize, to make 
comprehensible the Ui\'ine Intelligence; in attempting, 
however glorious the attempt, the Impossible, and affix- 
ing no limits to the power of human reason and logic, 
while he disturbed, to some extent unintentionally de- 
posed. Theology, substituted no high and coherent Phi- 
losophy. Kafe in his own deep religiousness, and his 
doctrinal orthodoxy, he saw not how with his philosopliic 
speculations he uudermined the fonudatioua of his 
theology. 

But this view of Albert the Great is still imperfect 
and unjust. His title to fame is not that he introduced 
and interpreted to the world, the Metajihysica and 
Physics of Aristotle, and the works of the Arabian 
philosophers on these abstiuse subjects but because he j 

VOL. IX. E. 
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opened tlie field of true philosophic obaervatioQ to man- 
kind. In natural history he unfolded the more precious 
treasures of the Aristotelian philosopliy, he revealed all 
the secrets of ancient science, aud added large con- 
trihutions of his own on every branch of it; in mathe- 
matics he commented on and explained Euclid; in 
chymiatry, he was a aubtlo investigator ; in astronomy, 
a bold speculator. Had ho not been premature — had 
not philosophy been seized aud again enslaved to theo- 
logy, mysticism, and worldly politics — he might have 
been more immediately and successfully followed by the 
first, if not by the second, Bacon." 

Of all the schoolmen Thomas AquinaaP has left the 
ThrniM greatest name. He was a son of the Count of 
Aquinas. Aqiuno, a rich fief in the Kingdom of Naples 
His mother, Theodora, was of the line of the old Norman 
Kings ; his brothers, Reginald and Landolph, held high 
rank in the Imperial armies. His family was connected 
by marriage with tlie Hohenstaufens ; they had Swabiau 
blood in their veins, and so the great schoolman was 
of the rate of Frederick H. Monastiitism seized on 
Thomas in his early youth; he became an inmate of 
Monte Casino ; at sixteen years of age he caught the 
more fiery and vigorous enthusiasm of the Dominicans. 
By them he was sent— no unwilling proselyte and pupil — 
to France, He was seized by his worldly brothers, and 
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aoit back to Nuplee ; he was imprisoned in one of tlte 
family castles, but resisted even the fond ontrculies of 
his mother and his sisters. He ])ersislL'd in his pious 
disobedieaee, his holy hardness of he-art : he was rolcus^^'d 
after two years' imprisonment — it mij^lit seem strange — 
at the command of the Emperor Frederick 11. The 
godless Emperor, as he was called, gave Thomas to the 
Church. Aquinas took the irrevocable vow of a Friar 
Preacher, lie became a stholar of Albert the Great at 
Cologne and at Pariii. He was dark, silent, unapproach- 
able even by his brethren, perpetually wrapt in pro- 
found meditation. He was called, in mockery, o,,,^,, 
the great dumb ox of Sicily. Albert ques- "'*■'"*■ 
tioned the mute disciple on the most deep and knotty 
■ it pointe of theolog}' ; he found, as he confessed, his equal, 
^^Blfis superior. "That dumb ox will make the world 
P~»8«omid with his doctrines." With Albert the faithful 
disciple returned to Cologne. Again he went back to 
Paris, received his academic degrees, and taught with 
tmiversia] tvonder. Under Alexander IV. he stood up in 
Rome in defence of his Order against the eloquent 
William de SL Amour ; he repudiated for his Order, and 
condemned by his authority, the prophecies of the Abbot 
Joachim. Ha taught at Cologne with Albert the Great ; 
also at I'aris, at Rome, at Orvieto, at Viterbo, at Perugia. 
Where he taught, the world listened in resjiectfnl silence. 
He was acknowledged by two Popes, Urban IV. and 
Clement IV., as the first tfieologian of the age. He 
refused the Archbishopric of Naples. He was expected 
at the Council of Lyons, as the authority Mmha. 
before whom all Christendom might be ex- '"'■ 
pected to bow down. He died ere be had passed the 
borders of Naples at the Abbey of Kossa Nuova, near 
TeiTacina, at the age of forty-eight. Dark tales were 
K 2 
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told of his death ;" only the wickedness of man could 
depriye the world ao early of suoh a wonder. The Uni- 
jiii^n, versity of Park claimed, but in vain, the trear 
'^^- sure of his mortal remains/ He was canonised 
by John XXTI. 

Thomas Aquinas is throughout, above all, the Theo- 
logian. God and the soul of man are the only objecta 
truly worthy of hia philosophic investigation. This is 
the function of the Angelic Doctor, the mission of the 
Angel of the schools. In hia works, or rather in hia one 
great work, is the final result of all which has been 
decided by Pope or Council, taught by the Fathers, 
accepted by tradition, argued in the schools, incolcated 
iu the Confessional. The Sum of Theology is the 
authentic, authoritative, acknowledged oode of Latin 
Ohristianity, We cannot but contrast this vaat work 
with the original Gospe! : to this bulk has grown the 
New Testament, or rather the doctrinal and moral part 
of the New Testament' But Aquinas is an intellectual 
theologian : he approaches more nearly than most philo- 
sophers, certainly than most divines, to pure embodied 
intellect. He is perfectly {lassioulesa ; he has no polemic 
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indignation, iiothiug of the ChurclmiaD'a jealonsy e 
suspicion ; he has no fear of the result of uny iuvesti^ 
tion ; ho hates nothing, hardly heresy ; loves nothing, 
onless perhaps miked, ab^ract truth. In his serene 
confidence that all must end in gooti, he moves the most 
fltartliug and even perilous questions, as if tliey were the 
most indift'erent, tlio very Being of God, God must be 
revealed by syllogistic process. Himself inwardly con- 
scious of tlie absolute harmony of his own intellectual 
and moral being, he places sin not so much in the will 
as in the understanding. The perfection of man is 
the perfection of his intelligence. He examines with the 
same perfect self-command, it might almost be said 
apathy, the converse as well as the proof of the moat 
vital religious truths. He is nearly as consummate a 
sceptic, almost atheist, as be is a divine and theologian. 
Secure, as it should seem, in impenetrable armour, he 
has not only no apprehension, but seems not to suppose 
the possibility of danger ; he has nothing of the boast- 
fulness of self-confidence, but in calm assurance of vic- 
tory, gives every advantage to his adversary. On both 
sides of every question he casta the argument into one 
of his clear, distinct syllogisms, and calmly places him- 
self as Arbiter, and passes judgement in one or a series 
of still more unanswerable syllogisms. He has a^gned 
its unassailable province to Church authority, to tra- 
dition or the Fathers, faith and works; but beyond, 
witliin the proper sphere of philosophy, he asserts full 
freedom. There is no Father, cveu St. Augustine, who 
may not be examined by the fearless intellect. 

Thomas Aquinas has nothing like the boundless range 
of Albert the Great ; he disdains or fears Natural Philo- 
sophy. Within their common sphere he is the faitlifu' 
disciple of the Master, but far surpasses him io cle 
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ness, distinctness, preciaion, conclusiveness. He had 
some works of I'lato, unknown to Albert, lu^quired per- 
haps in his native Magna Gnecia; but, with Albert, 
he rejects the co-eternal ideas subsistent without and 
beyond the Deity. With Albert in that controversy he 
is a high Aristotelian, but repudiates as decisively the 
eternity of matter, the imperishability of the Universe. 

Aquinas has, as it were, three distinct and unmiugling 
worlds : the world of God, the world of the immaterial 
angels and demons, the world of mingled matter and 
intelligence, — that of man. God is alone, the One 
absolute, infinite, self-Bubsistent, whose essence it is 
" to be." No Eastern anti-materialist ever guarded the 
primal Godhead more zealously from any intrusive 
debasement. God is his own unique form: proceeds 
from no antecedent form, communicates with no inferior 
form. The Godhead is in itself, by itself, all that is. 
rt is pre-existent to matter, eternally separate from 
matter.' But Thoma"? must never lose the Cliristian 
theologian in the phOogopher. All this abstract, im- 
mingling, solitary Deity, ia not merely to be endowed 
with his eternal, immutable attributes. Omnipresence, 
Omniscience, Providence, but reconciled with the mys- 
terious doctrine of the Trinity. Thomas has not merely 
to avoid the errors of Plato and Aristotle, but of Anus ' 
and Sabellius ; and ou the Trinity he is almost as difiuse, 
even more minute, than on the sole original Godhead. 
The most microscopic eye can hardly trace his exquisite 
and subtle distinctions, the thin and shadowy diiferences 
of words which he creates or seizes. Yet he himself 
Keems to walk iiubewildered in his own labyrinth ; he 
walks apparently as calmly and firmly as if he were in 
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open day ; leaves nothing iiuqueetioned, luiaccountol 
for; defines tlie undefinable, diatinguislies the imdts- 
tinguisliable ; and hiys duwn his coudusiooa aa if tbey 
were mathematical truths. 

Aquinas' world of Angels and Demons comprehended 
the whole mystic Hierarchy of the Areopagite. flutter 
is not their substance ; they are immatiTial. They are 
not setf-subsbtent ; being is not their essence." They 
are, on one side, finite; on the otbel^ infinite : upwards, 
finite ; for they are limited by the stem lino wliieli 
divides them from the Godhead : infinite, downwards ; 
fo» they seek no inferior subject. But as tliat wliich 
diverHlfies, multiplies, and individualises, is mutter, and 
diviBibility is the essential propeity of matter, all the 
Angets. tbence, logically, would be but one Augel, as 
there is but one pure spirituality. In this point, and 
about the whole subject of Angels, Thomas, instead of 
being embarrassed, seems to delight and revel; bis 
luxury of distinction and definition, if it be not a con- 
tradiction, his imaginative logic, is inexhaustible. He 
I absolutely wanton in the questions wliich he starts, 
^d answers witli all the grave satisfaetioQ as on solemn 
^estioDS of life and death.* 
The third world is that of matter and of man. The 
arid was created by God according to forms (or ideas) 
sistent, not without but witliin the I>eity ; for God 
t have kno^vn what he would create. These forms, 
r 'these ideas, these types of existing things, are part of 
^ God's infiDite knowledge ; they are the essence of God ; 
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they are God, JIan b inBepamble from noatter ; matter 
cannot esist without form.' The soul, tlie intelligence 
of man, cmstitDtes the third world. It shares, in some 
degree, the iipmateriality of the two higher orders. It 
is self-eabaeteut ; but it needs the material body, as its 
organ, it« instrument It ia not, however, pre-existenb 
Origen was a name of ill repute in the Church; his 
doctrine tlierefore, by some subtle logical effort, most 
be rejected. Each%eparate soul is not created ere it is 
infused into the human body ; this creation is simul- 
laneonS ; nothing uncreate is presupposed.' But if not 
self-subsiiBteDt, not possibly pre-existent, before their 
union with the body, how, according to the orthodox 
doctrine, can souls be Belf-Bubaisteut alter the dissolution 
of the union? St Thomas takes refuge in the Angelic 
world. This, too, was created ; and the souls, retaining 
the individuality, which they had acquired in their con- 
junction with matter, withdraw as it were into this sepa- 
rate immaterial and nnmingling world. 

It is obvious that our space only permits us to touch, 
and, we fear, with inevitable obscurity, some of the 
characteristic views of St. Thomas. St Thomas, lite 
his predecessor, Albert, oh the great question of univer- 
sals, is Eclectic; neither absolutely Realist, Concep- 
tnalist, nor Nominalist. Universals are real only in 
God, and but seemingly, in potentiality rather than 
actuality; they are subjective in the intelligence of 
man; they result objectively in things. St Thomas 

' God cannot cmte matter without cb«u'et.simplici1«r^tfDdum«taii[iiiii> 
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rejects the Democritean effluxes of outward filings, by 
which the atomistic philosophy accounted for our per- 
ceptions : he admits images of things reflected and re- 
ceived by the senses as by a mirror, and so brought 
under the cognisance of the intelligence. The intelli- 
gence has, as it were, only the power, a dormant faculty 
of knowledge, till the object is presented, through the 
image. But the conception by the senses is confused, 
indeterminate ; till abstracted, analysed, at once univer- 
salised and individualised by the intelligence.* 

Yet Thomas ruled not in uncontested supremacy even 
in his intellectual realm : he was encountered 
by an antagonist as severely intellectual as 
himself. No doubt the jealousy of the rival orders, tlie 
Dominican and the Franciscan, had much to do with 
the war of the Scotists and the Thomists, which divided 
the very narrow world which understood, or thought 
they understood, the points in dispute, and the wider 
world who took either side, on account of the habit, 
Franciscan or Dominican, of the champion. It is sin- 
gular to trace, even in their Scholasticism, the ruling 
characters, so oppugnant to each other, of the two Orders. 
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* '*Cognitio indistincta. Ainsi la 
sensation est anteVieure & I'intellection, 
c'est convenu ; mais toate sensation est 
inde'termiu^e, uuiversellement confuse, 
avant d*6ti-e achev^e, avant d*ltre acte 
joi la termina, c'est-li-dire I'idee indivi- 
duelle de la chose sentie, le fantome ; de 
m^me Tintellection n*est devenue cette 
ide« daire, positi ve, absol ument distincte 
de toate antra, qui repond au mothuma- 
nite, qu'apr^ un travail de Tesprit qui 
distrait tout le propre de Thumanite de 
la notion ant^rieui'e et confuse de Pani- 
malit^. On ne s'attendait peut4ti-e 
pas k ce travail, che:s un doctear du 



treizi^me si^cle, cette savante critique 
de la &culte' de connaitre," — Haureau, 
p. 203. I have made this extract, not 
merely because it contains an import- 
ant illustration of the philosophy ot 
Aquinas, but because it is such a re- 
markable indication of the penetrative 
good sense, which, notwithstanding all 
his scholastic subtlety, appears, as far 
as my narrow acquaintance with his 
works, to set Aquinas above all School- 
men. I have read the splendid quarto 
volume of M. Carle, * Histoire de In 
Vie et des Ecrits de S. Thomas d'Aquin,' 
of which I much admire the — type. 
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In Albert tlie Great, and in St ITiomaa, there is 80in&- 
tliing Et&id, robust, miist^ultir, the calmness of ctmficioos 
strength ; tbetr reasoning is more sedate, if to such & 
subject the term may be appUed, more practical. Tha 
intelligence of man ia to be trained by severe discipline 
to the height of knowledge ; and knowledge is its high 
ultimate reward. With the Franciscans there b stiil 
passion : in Bonaventura, the mild pa&aon of 
Mysticism ; in Duns Scotns, if it may be so 
said, Logic itself is become a passion. Duns is, by 
nature, habit, training, nse, a polemic. In Ockham it 
iB a revolutionary passion in philosophy as in politicfl. 
The true ojiposite, indeed rival he may bo called, of 
Thomas, was his contemporary, his friend Bonaventuia. 
These two men were to have met at the Council of 
Lyons, One died on the road, the other just Uved to 
receive his Gardhial's hat, with the full applause of that 
great (Ecumenic Synod : a Pope, an Emperor, and a 
King, attended his magnificent funeral. In Bonaven- 
tura the philosopher recedes; religious edification is his 
mission. A much smaller proportion of his vobiminoua 
works is pure Scholasticism : he is teaching by the Life 
of his Holy Founder, St, Francis, and by what may be 
called a new Gospel, a legendary Life of the Saviour, 
which seems to claim, with all its wild traditions, equal 
right to the belief with that of the Evangelists. Bona- 
ventura himself seems to deliver it as bis own unqnes- 
tioning faith. Bonaventura, if not ignorant of, feared or 
disdained to know much of Aristotle or the Ai-abians : 
he philosophises only because in his age be could not 
avoid philosophy. The philosophy of Bonaventura rests 
on the theological doctrine of Original Sin: the soul, 
exiled from God, must return to God. The most ]iopu- 
lar work of Bunuventura, with bis mystic admirera, was 
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the Itinerary of the Soul to God. The love of God, 

and the knowledge of God. proceed harmonioasiy toge- 
ther, through four degrees or kinds of light The exte> 
nal light, by which we learn the machanic arts : the 
inferior light, which shines through the Benses, by these 
we comprehend individuals or thingB : the internal light, 
the reason, which by reflection raises tJie soul to intel- 
lectual things, to universals in conception : the siiperior 
light of gr&ce, which reveals to us the sanetiiying vir- 
taes, shows us universals, in their reality, in God. 

Bonaveutura rests not below this highest light.'' Phi- 
losophy pretends that it may soar to the utmost heights, 
and behold the Invisible; it presumes to aver that 
thought, by dwelling on God, may behold him in spirit 
~ (nd in truth. Against thia doctrine Bonaventura pro- 
e with all hia energy. Reason may reach the ulti- 
late bounds of nature : would it trespass farther, it is 
szled, blinded by excess of light. Is faith in the 
tellect or in the affections? it enlightens the intel- 
t, it rulea over the affections. Which has the greater 
■titude, knowledge or faith? There must be a dis- 
betion. There is a knowledge which is coniined to 
1 things. There is a knowledge which is the 
actual vision of God. This ultimate knowledge, though 
of iaith, is superior to faith ; it is its absolute perfection. 
There is a certainty of speculation, a certainty of adhe- 
sion. The certainty of adhesion is the certainty of 
faith; for this men have died. \\'hat Geometer ever 
died to vindicate the certainty of geometry?' All this 
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lower knowledge ought to be disdainfully thrown aside 
for the knowledge of (iod. All sensible appearances, 
all intellectual operations, should be dismissed; ths 
whole weight of "the affections be fixed and centred on 
the one absolute essence in God. The faithful Christian, 
if he might know the whole of physical science, would, 
in his loyal adhesion to his belief, lose all that science 
rather than abandon or deny oue article of the faith. 
The raptures of Bouaventiira, like the raptures of all 
Mystics, tremble on the borders of Pantheism ; he would 
still keep up the distinction between the soul and Gfod ; 
but the soul must aspire to absolute unity with God, in 
whom all ideas are in reality one, though many accord- 
ing to human thought and speech. But the soul, by 
contemplation, by beutic vision, is, as it were, to be lost 
and merged in that Unity.'' 

Where the famous Duns Scotua was bom, in Scot- 

land, in Ireland, in Northumberland; why 

called the Scot, wliat was his parentage ; all 

is utter darkness, thick and impenetrable as his own 

writings, from whence some derived hia Greek name, 

Scotos. He appeared a humble Franciscan at Oxford ; 
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a subtle Doctor gathered &ronn<l Iiim .30,000 pnpilfl. 

ykt Paris he was not heard by less eager or countless 

FDwda. From Paris he went to Cologne, and there 

The vast writings of Duns Sootus, which aa lec- 

, thousands thronged to hear, spread out aa the 

Y sandy wilderness of philosophy ; if its border be 

low occasionally enticed by some curious traveller, he 

>ay return with all the satisfaction, but hardly the 

tward, of a discovorer. The toil, if the story of his 

arly death be true, the rapidity, of this man's mental 

idnctiyeness, is perhaps .the most wonderful fact in 

^e intellectual history of our race. He is said to have 

Bed at the age of thirty-foin-, a period at which most 

inds are hardly at theirfulleat strength, having written 

a closely-priuted folio volumes, witliout an image, 

ierhaps without a superfluous word, except the eternal 

igical formularies and am pli Real ion?,* These volumes 

) not contain his Sermons and Commentaries, which 

rare of endless extent. The mind of Duns might seem 

I wonderful reasoning machine ; whatever was throivn 

[oto it came out in syllogisms : of the coarsest texture, 

; in perfect flawless pattern. Logic was the idol of 

Duns ; and this Logic- worship is the key to his whole 

philosophy. Logic was asserted by him not to be an 

art, but a science ; ratiocination was not an instrument, 

a means for discovering truth : it was an ultimate end ; 

its conclusions were truth. Even his language was 
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Logic-wonhip. The older ScbooliucD presetred some- 
thing of the sonnd, the flow, the grammatical construc- 
tion, we mtist not say of Cicero or Livy, but of the earlier 
Fathers, especially of St Aagostiue. The Latinity of 
iJuiiB in a barbarous jargon.' His subtle dis^ctions 
eoDSt&atly demanded new words : he made them withoat 
scrapie. It would require the most patient study, as 
well as a new Dictionary, to comprehend his terms. 
Logic being a science, not an art, the objects about 
which it is conversant are not representatives of things, 
but real things; the conceptions of human thought, 
things, according to the Thomist theory, of second in- 
tention, are here as things of ^t intention, actual as 
subsiatent. Bona, indeed, condescended to draw a dis- 
tinction between pure and applied Logic; the volgar 
applied Logic might be only an instrument ; the uni- 
vureals, tlie entities of pure logic, asserted their unde- 
niable reality. Duns Scotus is an Aristotelian beyond 
Aristotle, a Platonist beyond Plato ; at the same time 
the most Btemly orthodox of Theolbgiaus." On the 
eternity of matter he transceuds bis master : he accepts 
the hardy saying of Avicembron,'' of the universality of 



I .Sculiii hu niFitlin- Uic phlloiDphic 
iigailj nor Ihr calm wlidom of Thnman; 
hi Im rude, poluDli. H) doa not wHat 
tluologia hatrad. " Smraiii — vilnuiml 



AtwThom."— Hitler, |>. SBO. 

' " Die Uiobtunj, welrJie er »iner 
WlimHlult gcgtbcn hit, lit diirchmu 
kJnUleh."— KliMr, |>. 3i»e. 
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ihre Ideo in IJoU."— [lllipr. p. 432. 
Tlie modern Baooniui i>hilMophy n»j 
uppear ia one senu lo have readied Um 
■nine point ai the nHtapbireiad philo- 
lOphir of Uuhb Scotun, to bnve Bubtiiiwl 
nuttii' into Imoialerialitf, to hare 
reuihed the pniat where the dutincCiMi 
hvtvreeD the ipirititBl and iDBtcriBl 
BecmH to be loit, and almoi't modn de- 
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matter. He carries matter not only higher than the 
intermediate world of Devils and Angels, but up into 
the very Sanctuary, into the Godhead itself. And how 
IB this ? by dematerialising matter, by stripping it of 
everything which, to the ordinary apprehension, and not 
less to philosophic thought, has distinguished matter; 
by spirituaheing it to the purest aptrituahty. Matter 
only became material by being conjoined with form. 
Before that it subsisted potentially only, alistraet, unem- 
bodied, immaterial ; au entity conceivable alone, but as 
being, conceivable, therefore real. For this end the 
Subtle Doctor created, high above all vulgar common 
matter, a primary primal, a secondary primal, a tertiary 
primal matter ; and yet this matter was One. The nni- 
J Primary primal matter is in all things ; but as the 
mndary primal matter has received the double form 
(fthe corruptible and incorruptible, it is shared between 
ifaese two. The tertiary primal matter distributes itself 
mong the infinite species which range undLT these ge- 
l^iaera.' It is strange to find Scholasticism, in both its 
josite paths, gliding into Pantheism, An universal 
f infinite flatter, matter refined to pure Spiritualism, cora- 
l prehending the finite, sounds like the most extreme 
But Scotus, bewildered by his own skilful 
Ford-juggling, perceives not this, aud repudiates the 
(pnsequence with indignation. God is still with him 
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the liigb, remote Monad, above all things, though 
tbrougliout all things.'' In him, and not without him, 
according to what is asserted to be Platonic doctrine, 
are the forma and ideas of things. With equal zeal, and 
with equal ingenuity with the Thouiieta, he attempts to 
maintain the free will of God, whom he seems to hare 
boand iu the chain of inexorable necessity." He saves 
it by a distinction which even his subtlety can hardly 
defiue. Yet, behind and without this nebulous circle. 
Duns Scotus, as a metaphysical and an ethical writer, is 
remarkable for his bold speculative views on the nature 
of our intelligence, ou its communication with the out- 
ward world, by the senses, by its own innate powers, as 
well as by the influence of the superior Intelligence- 
He thinks with perfect freedom; and if be spins his 
spider-webs, it is impossible not to be struck at once 
by their strength and coherence. Translate him, as 
some have attempted to tran'^ilate him, into intel- 
ligible language, he is always suggestive, sometimes 
conclusive. 

The war of Scotists and Thomiats long divided the 
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HIpBlJiioola^ not the less fierce tmm tlie utter darknees in 
■ ifliich it was envelo|>ed. It is not easy to define in 
what consisted their implticable, uiiforgiven poinis of 
differeuee. If each combatant had been compelled 
rigidly to define every word or term which he employed, 
conoord might not perliaps have been impoesible ; but 
words were their warfare, and the war of wonla their 
business, their occiipation, tlieir glory. The Concep- 
tualisiu or Eclecticism of St. Thomas (lie cannot be 
calliMl a Nominalist) admitted so much Kealigm, under 
other forms of speech ; tlia Eealism of Duns Scotiis was 
BO absolutely a Realism of words, reality was with him 
something so thin and unsub|tantial; the August! niauism 
of fit. Thomas was so guarded and tempered by his high 

»^liical tone, by his assertion of the loftiest Christian 
morality ; the Felagianism charged against Scotus is so 
jnuely metaphysical, bo balanced by his constant, for 
him veliement, vindication of Divine grace," only with 
notions peculiar to his philosophy, of its mode of opera- 
tion, and with almost untraceable distinctions as to its 
mode of influence, that nothing less than the inveterate 
pugnacity of Scholastic Teaching, and the rivalry of the 
two Orders, could have perpetuated the strife." That 
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strife waa no doabt heiglitened and embittered by 
tlieir teal diiTerences, which touched the most sensitive 
part of the ]Uedi<ev&l Creed, the worship of the Virgin. 
This was coldly and irreverenlly limited by the refusal 
of the Dominican to acknowledge her Immaculate Con- 
ception and birth; wrought to a height aboye all 
former height by the passionate maintenance of that 
tenet in every Franciscan cloister, by every Franciscan 
Theologian. 

But, aft«r all, the mortal enemy of the Franciacan 
scholasticism was in the Franciscan camp. The reli- 
gious mysticism of Bonayentura, tho high orthodox sub- 
tilism of Duus Seotua, weje encountered by a more 
wiiiLuB of dangerous aut^onist. The echiam of Francifr- 
***""■ canism was propagated into its philosophy ; the 
FraticelU, the ypiritualista, must have their champion 
in the Schools, and that champion in ability the equal 
of those without and those within their Order, of Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura, Duus Scotus. As deep in the very 
depths of metaphysics, as powerful a wielder of the great 
arm of the war, Logic ; more fearless and peremptory, 
as less under the awe of the Church, in hia conclusions — 
William of Ockham had already shaken the pillars of 
the hierarchical polity by his audacious assertion of the 
more than co-equal rights of the temporal Sovereign; 
by his stem, rigid nominalism, he struck with schokstic 
arguments, in the hardest scholastic method, at the 
foundations of the Scholastic Philosophy. William was 
of undistinguished birtli, from the village of Ockham,, in 
Surrey ; he entered into the Fi-anciscan order, and was 
sent to study theology under Duns Scotus at Paris. Xb© 
quarrel of Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair was at its 
height, flow deeply the haughty and rapacious Pope 
hud iujured the Franciscan order, especially the English 
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Franciscans, has been told.' How far William of Ock- 
ham was then possessed by ihe resentment of Ida Order, 
how far be bad inclined to the extreme Franeiseanism, 
and condemned Itis own Order, as well as the proud 
Prelates of the Church, for their avarice of wealth, does 
not clearly appear. He took up boldly, unreservedly, to 
the utmost height, the rights of temporal Sovereigns. 
In his Disputation on the ecclesiaatical power** he re- 
fused to acknowledge in the Pope any autliority what- 
ever as lo secular allairs. Jesus Christ himself, as far as 
he was man, as far as he was a sojourner in tliis mortal 
world, had received from his heavenly Father no com- 
mission to censure Kings; the partisans of the Papal 
tempoml omnipotence were to be driven as heretics 
from the Church. In the strife of his Order with 
John XXII., William of Oekham is, with Michael of 
Cesena and Booagratia, the fearless assertor of absolute 
poverty.' These men confronted the Pope in his power, 
in hia pride, in his wealth. The Defence of Poverty by 
William of Oekham was the most dauntless, the most 
severely reasoned, the most sternly consequent, of the 
addresses poured forth to astonished Christen- 
dom by these daring Revolutionists. Pope 
John commanded the Bishops of Ferram and Bolognti 
to examine and condemn this abominable book. Five 
years after, William of Oe^kliam, Michael de Cesena and 
Bonagralia, were arraigned at Avignon, and in close 
custody, for their audacious opinions. William of Oek- 
ham might already, if he had any fear, shudder at the 
stake and the fire in which had perished so many of liis 
brethren. They fled, took ship at Aigues Mortes, found 
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their way to the Court of Louis of Bavaria. They were 
coademned by the Pope, caat off by their own Order. 
The Order at the Synod of Perpiguan renounced the 
brotherhood of tliese meu, who denounced their wealth 
as well as that of the Pope, aud would admit nothiDg 
lees thau absolute, more than apostolic poverty. Their 
BentencG was that of heretics and schismatics, depriva- 
tion of all privileges, perpetual imprisonment. Bat 
William of Oekham, in the Court of Louia, at Munich, 
laughed to scorn and defied their idle terrors. He 
became the champion of the Imperial rights, of the 
Franciscan Anfdpope, Peter of Corbara. He did not 
live to put to shame by his tinner, and more resolute 
resistance to the Pope, the timid, vacillatiug, yielding 
Louis of Bavaria. 

William of Oekham waa in philosophy as intrepid and 
as revolutionary as in bis political writings. He is a 
consummate schoolman in his mastery, as in his use of 
logic ; a man who wears the armour of 
in the spirit of his age, in the controversies of his 
but his philosophy is that of centuries later.' The scho- 
lastic theologian can discuss with subtlety equal to the 
subtlest, whether Angelic natures can be cuxaimscribed 
in a certain place ; the Immaculate birth aud conception 
of the Virgin, on which he is faitlifuUy Franciscan; 
Transubstantiation, on which he enters into the most 
refined distinctions, yet departs not from the dominant 
doctrine. As a philosopher, Oekham reverently secludes 
the Godhead ' from his investigatifhi. Logic, wliich deals 
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with iinite things, muBt not presume to disoiisa the Infi- 

oit« First Cause. He at once, and remorselessly, de- 

V fltroya all the idols of the former schoolmen. Kealism 

Must surrender all her multifarious essences, her abstract 

tues, her species, her ideas. Dniversals are but modes 
P flf thought ; even the phantasms of Aquinas must dis- 
L appear. Ideas are no longer things ; they am the nets 
i<tf the thinking being. Between tho subject which knows 
ffid the object known there is nothing intermediate. 
Ihe mind is one, with two modes or faculties, — sensi- 
fbility and intelligence. Sensation is not suflicient to 
'mpart knowledge ; there must be also an act of intelli- 
Kigence : the former is purely intuitive, the latter is, as it 
■, judicial. The difference between the sensitive 
hbnd intelligent is thus partly by experience, partly by 
By experience, the child sees through sensa- 
I'tion, not through intelligence ; by reason, because tlie 
Kiloul, when separate, sees intellectually, but not throngli 
IS. The sensitive vision is the potential cause 
E of the intellectual vision, but not the potential cause of 
r^ie intellectual assent. After intuition comes abstrac- 
m, sensation, or the intuitive notion, being always sin- 
I'l gular ; abstraction may, as it were, insulate that which 
a Bingiilar, disengaging it from all its surrounding eir- 
oumBtaaces ; it may introduce plurality, combine, com- 
pare, multiply. Thus ideas are simple perceptions, or 
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concejttioni!, and so not only fall away the Democnteaa 
notions of actual images which hare a looai existence, 
and pass from the object to the sense, but likewise even 
the impressions, as of a seal, which is the doctrine of 
Scotus, and tlie real phantasms of St. Thoma&'' Of 
conrae lie denies not the images or similitude of things 
in the organ of sight, but they are as the reflections in 
a mirror : tbey do not precede and determine, though 
they accompany the sensation. The universal is but a 
conception of the mind ; and as these conceptions are 
formed or perpetuated by these processes, each is thd 
repetition, the reflection of the other, in intelligence, 
speech, writing. Universals are words, whether con- 
ceived, spoken, or WTitteu words, which by common 
consent express under one term many singular things.* 
In this respect, then, is William of Ocfcham a Kominalist 
in the strongest sense. 

Thus may William of Ockham seem with fine and 
proplietiu discrimination to have assigned their proper, 
indispensable, yet limited power and office to the senses; 
to liave vindicated to the understanding its higher, 
separate, independent function ; to have anticipated the 
famous axiom of Leibnitz, tliat there is nothing in the 
intellect but from the senses, except the intellect itself; 
to have anticipated Hobbes; foresliadowed Locke, not 
as IxKike is vulgarly judged, according to his later 
French disciples, but in himself;^ to have taken his 
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stand on the same ground with Kant. What Abi51ard 
was to the aiioestore of the Bchoolmen was Ockham to 
the Schoolmen thcmnelves. The Schoolmen could not 
but eventuate in WilUam of Ockham ; the united stream 
could not but endeavour to work itself clear ; the inces- 
sant activity of thought could hardly fail to call forth a 
thinker like Ockham, 

Such was the character of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
such the chief of the scholastic philosophers, such the 
final assertion and vindication of the sole dominion of 
Latin Christianity over the mind of man. Between the 
close of this age, but before the birth of modern philo- 
sophy, was to come tlie Platonieing, half Paganising 
school of Marsiliua Fieioua : the age to end in dirert 
rebellion, in the Italian philosophers, against* Chris- 
tianity itself. But it was an extraordinary fact, that in 
such an age, when Latin Christianity might seem at the 
height of its mediaival splendour and power, the age of 
chivalry, of Cathedral and Monastic architecture, of 
poetry in its romantic and religious forms, so many 
powerful intellects should be so incessantly busy with 
the metaphysics of reUgion ; religion, not as taught by 
authority, hut religion under phiiosophic guidance, with 
the aid, they might presume to say with the servile, the 
compulsory aid, of the Pagan Aristotle and the Moham- 
medan Arabians, but still with Aristotle and the Ara- 
bians admitted to the honour of a hearing : not regarded 
as odious, impious, and godless, but listened to with 
respect, discussed with freedom, refuted with confessed 
difficulty. With all its seeming outward submissioQ to 
authority, Scholasticism at last was a tacit universal 
insurrection against authority ; it was the swelling of 
the ocean before the sform ; it began to assign bounds 
to that which had been the imiversal all-embracing 
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domain of Theology. It was a sign of the reawakening 
life of tliQ human mind that Theologians dared, that- 
they thought it their privilege, that it became a duty to 
philosophise. There was vast waste of intellectual 
labour ; but still it was intellectual labour. Perhaps at 
no time in the history of man have so many minds, and 
those minds of great vigour and acuteness, been em- 
ployed on subjects almost purely speculative. Troth 
was the object of research; truth, it is true, fenced 
about by the strong walk of authority and tradition, 
but still the ultimate remoto object. Though it was 
but a trammelled reluctant liberty, liberty which locked 
again its own broken fetters, still it could not but keep 
alive and perpetuate the desire of more perfect, more 
absolute emancipation. Pliilosophy once heard could 
not be put to silence. 

One man aloue, Roger Bacon, even in his own day, 
had stood aloof from this all-absorbing Theology, this 
metaphysical or ontological philosophy, which, with all 
the rest, was the dominant aim of all profound and 
rigidly syllogistic investigation; the primary, if not 
exehisive subject matter of all the vast volumes, in 
which the same questions, argued in the same forms, 
revolved in eternal round. Koger Bacon alone sought 
other knowledge, and by other processes of thought and 
reasoning. Not that physical, or mathematical, or even 
experimental sciences were absolutely disdained or pro- 
Buribiid among the highest Theologians : they were pur- 
sued by Albert the Great with the ardour of his all- 
grasping intellect. But with Roger Bacon they were 
the predominant master-studies. Even he, on his side, 
could not withdraw entirely from that which had been 
-1 long, and was to be still, so exclusively the province 

all human thought, which must occupy it more or 
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less, Theology; but the others were manifeBtly the 
eugroasing pursuit, the passion, as far bs such men are 
capable of passion, of hifi mind. Yet Latin Christiflnity 
can hardly lay claim to the glory, whatever that might 
be, of Eoger Bacon, The Church, which could boast 
her Albert, Aquinas, Bonavontura, Duns Scotua, repu- 
diated Koger Baeon with jealous suspicion. That which 
is his fame in later days, heaped on him, in his own, 
shame and persecution. For at least ten yeare he was 
in prison t it is not quite clear that he e^'er emerged 
from that prison. Yet, though he has no proiier place, 
though he is in no way the son or the scholar of Latin 
Christianity, still, in justice to the rulers in Latin Chris- 
tendom, as well as characterising their rule (the excep- 
tional man often throws the strongest light on the 
times), must be instituted a more close, yet of necessity 
rapid investigation into the extent and causes of the 
persecution of Koger Bacon. 

At Oxford, his first place of study, Roger Bacon was 
remarked for liis zeal in mathematical and Bm.tooi 
scientific studies* But Paris was at that time '*"' 
to Transalpine Christendom what Athens was to later 
Eome. Without having attended lectures at Paris, do 
one could aspire to learned, or philosophical, or theolo- 
gical eminence. At Paris his great talent and acquire- 
ments obtained him the name of the " Wonderful 
Doctor," It was at Pai-is no doubt that he matured 
those studies, which he afterwards developed in his 
" Greater Work," * He could not but excite wonder : 
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doubtleaB be did «scit« more tiiao wonder, for he dated 
to throw off entirely tlie bondage of tbe Aristoteliaii 
]affi:. When he judged Aristotle, it should seem, only 
by thoee parts of his works, matured in the Dialectics 
of the Scbouls, he would have been the Omar of Aris- 
totle; he would willingly have bttrned ail hia books, as 
wasting time, as causes of error, and a multiplication of 
ignorance.'' But Aristotle, as a philosopher, especially 
as comment«d by Avicenna, after Aristotle the prince 
of philosophers, is the object of his profound reverence. 
The studies of Roger Bacon embraced every branch 
of physical science, Astronomy, Optics, Jklecham'cs, 
Ohemistry. He seems even to have had some glimpses 
of that which has first grown into a science in onr own 
day. Ho was an industrious student of all langnages, 
Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, the modern tongues. He had 
a dim notion of their kindred aud filiation. He had a 
vbion of a Universal Grammar, by which all languages 
were to be learned in an incredibly short space of time.' 
In Paris his fellow-student was the famous Bobert Gros- 
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e : tlie intimate frieudsEiip of such a maa could not 

t commend him to the fiivoiir of Bome of the loftier 

ihurchmeu. He returned to Oxford, and in an evil 

lonr took the fatal step (it is said by the advice of 

prostate, who was infatuated with the yet ardent zeal 

f the Fraiiciscana) of becoming a Franciscan Friar. 

Slhns he became not merely subject to the general dis- 

jnpline of the Church, but to tlie narrower, more rigid, 

lore suspicious rule of the Order.^ It was difficult for 

i man of great powers to escape being Dominican or 

jFrancisean. The Dominicans were severe and jealously 

iihodox, Tlie Inquisition was cntrosted to them ; but 

ley had a powerful and generous corporate spirit, and 

lat pride in men of their own Order who showed 

canscondiint abilities. The Franciscan Generals were, 

nth the exception perhaps of John of Parma, and of 

let Bonaventura, men of mean talent, of contracted and 

Eilous minds, with all the timidity of ignorance.' The 

raecutor of Boger Bacon was Jerome of Ascoli, the 

ieneral of hia own Order ; first when as Cardinal he 

i aspiring towards the steps of the Papal throne ; 

terwarda when he ascended that throne as Nicolas IV.' 

Nor indeed were wanting at that time causes which 

night seem to justify this ungenerous timidity in the 

i'tanciscans. They were watched with tlie jealousy of 

latred by the Dominicans. Masters of the Inquisition, 

Dominicans would triumph in the detection of 
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FraneiBcaa heretics, lliere had been already the first 
rending of their body by the fatal schism, under John 
of Parma, hardly allayed by the gentle and commanding 
rule of Bonaventiira. The fierce democratic Ghibellin- 
ism was eycn now fermenting among them, hereafter to 
break out in the Anti-Papal writinga of William of Ock- 
ham. Roger Bacon himself might seem disposed to 
tamper »"ith periloua politics. On his return to Oxford, 
he preached, it is said, before King Henry IIL, and 
denounced, in no measured terms, the employment of 
French and Gascon Nobles and Prelates in the great 
offices of State; the prodigality of the King towarde 
these foreign favourites; his blind confidence in the 
Bishop of Winchester ; his placing foreign Poitevins 
in possession of the chief forts and strongholds in the 
realm. Even in his own Order, Roger Bacon is said 
to have shown the natural contempt of a man of his 
high acquirements for the ignorance and superstition 
of bis brethren ; to have let fall alarming words about 
Reform in the Franciscan Convents. Yet was he not 
without powerful friends; Grostete, of Lincoln, and, 
after Grosf^te's death, men at least of wealth and 
liberality. He is reported to have received at Oxford 
no less a sum than 2000 Paris livres for boohs and 
instruments. 

Even the Cliurch as yet seemed more disposed to 
admire and to honour, than to look with cold suspicion 

on the wonderful man. Pope Clement IV. 

accepted the dedication of the Work which 
contained all the great principles of his philosophy ; all 
on which hia awe-struck brethren looked as fearful 
magic. He received the work itself ivitb some insfrn- 
ments invented^ by Bacon to illustrate his experiments. 
These Bacon, notwithstanding the direct proliibition of 
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the Rulers of his Order, who threatened him with the 

forfeiture of hia book, ami the penalty of eon- ci«mni it. 
finemeut on bread and water, if lie dared to iiu-'uu. 
communicate with any one what might be his unlawfiil 
diacoveriea,* deapatched tlirough John of Paris to Rome. 
Philosophy was thus as it were entering its appeal to 
the Pope, Clement IV. was a Frenchman; no doubt 
knew the fame of Bacon at Paris. He had written a 
letter to Baeon entreating the commuuication of hia 
ikmoiis wonders. Bacon had not dared to answer this 
letter till Clement waa on the Papal throne ; and even 
the Pope himself dared not openly to receive this appeal 
of philosophy. He stipulated that the books and the 
inatrunients should be sent as secretly as possible.'' 
For the ten years wliich followed the death of ^ j^ ,5^^. 
Clement IV., Bacon lived an object of wonder, "'* 
terror, suspicion, and of petty persecution by his envious 
or his superstitious brethren. He attempted to propi- 
tiate HouoriuB IV. by a treatise on ' The Jlitigation of 
the Inconveniences of Old Age.' ' At the close of these 
ten years, came to Paris, as Legate from Pope Nicolas 
TTT. , Jerome of Ascoli, General of the Franciscan Order. 
Jerome v^as a true Franciscan ; and before him the 
Franciscans found ready audience in the arraignment 
of that fearful niagieian, their Brother. It is singular 
that among the specific charges was that of undertaking 
to predict future events. Bacon's own words show that 
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the charge, however puerile, was true : " But for the 
stupidity of those employed, he would have framed 
aBtroQomical tables, which, by marking the times when 
the heavenly bodies were in the name positions and con- 
junctions, would have enabled him to vaticinate their 
iufluence on human affairs." '' That whidi to us waa 
the rare folly of a wise man, to his own age was the 
crime of a wicked one. The general accusation was far 
more wide and indefinite, and from its iude finite nesB 
more terrible. It was a compact with the Devi], from 
whom alone he had obtained iiis wonderful knowledge, 
and wrought his wonderful works. In vain Bacon sent 
out his contemptuous and defiant treatise on the nullity 
of magic: "Because things are above your shallow 
understandings, you immediately declare them works of 
the Devil ! " In such words he arraigns not the vulgar 
alone : " Theologians and Canonists, in their ignorajice, 
abhor these things, as works of magic, and unbecoming 
a Christian." And thus the phiJosopher spoke against 
his whole Order ; and before a Cardinal Legate, a 
Master of that Order. Roger Bacon was consigned to 
a Monastic dungeon at least for ten years ; and as it is 
not likely that Jerome of Ascoli, as Pope, would miti- 
gate the rigour, no doubt conscientiously exercised, 
most probably for five years more, till the ckiso of the 
Pontificate of Nicolas IV, If he emerged from the 
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darkness of his prison, it was not more than a year 
before his death. 

The value aud extent of Roger Bacon's scientific 
discoveries, or propheeics of discoveries, liow tar hie 
own, or derived from Arabian sources, belongs rather 
to the history of philosophy daan of Latin Christiaiiity. 
His astronomy no doubt had enabled bini to detect the 
error in the Julian year : three centuries too soon he 
proposed to Clement IV. to correct the Calendar by his 
Papal authority: hut I presume not to enter further 
into this or kindred subjects. In Optica his admirers 
assert that he had found out many remarkable laws, the 
principle of the Telescope, the Refraction of Light, the 
cause of the Rainbow. He framed burning glasses of 
considerable magnitude. Mechanics were among his 
favourite and most successful studies. In his Chemistry 
he had reached, or nearly reached, the invention of 
gunpowder : it is more certain that he sought the philo- 
sopher's stone, or at least a transmuting elixir with 
unlimited powei-s. There are passages about mounting 
in the air without wings, and self-moving carriages, 
travelling at vast speed without horses, which sound 
like vaticinations of still more wonderful things. He 
had no doubt discovered the cause of the tides. It is 
for others, too, to decide how far in the geneial prin- 
eijiles of his philosophy he bad anticipated his greater 
namesake, or whether it was more than the sympathy 
of two kindred minds working on the same subjects, 
which led to some singular yet very possibly fortuitous 
coincidences of thought and expression.™ This, how- 

' See Mr. Farnter'a ' MoliamTDedHn- [ most valuable ndditba to the pnblighed 
urn Unveiled,' imd Mr. Uallsm's jadl- works of Ro^er Bacon. Uk voluma 
daiu remarks. Lit. Iji^t. Mr. Biener codImiib the Opus Tertiiim, the Opu> 
'in the Hulls publiaktionB] boa innde a | Ubiis, the Camputus, Sit. This pub- 
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meat, as well as iu profooad Bympatby with all the 
religioiu f£«IiugB, wauU, and paeeions ; its vivid and 
natural expremoai, to monastic Christiaiiity wliat the 
Hebrew pAilms are to oar commoD religiou, and to our 
eofflnion Chriatiaaity ; its contagious piety; all con- 
Hpired to its nnivereal diasemioation, ita univerxal use. 
Tbix one little volume contained in it8 few page» tlie 
whole ewence of tbe St. Victors, of Bouarentura with- 
out his Franciscan pecnliaritie»<, and of the later Mystic 
w.'hoot. Yet it might be eanily held in the band, 
carried ^lout where no other book was borne, — in th© 
narrow («ll or cbamb<;r, on the journey, into the aol>- 
ttulo, among the crowd and throng of men, in the 
priHon. Ill) mamier; it8 short, quivering sentences, 
whieh went at once to the heart, and Iitid hold of and 
clung tenaciously to the memory with the compression 
and <X)m (lie tenets of proverbs;^ its axioms, each of 
which suggested endless thought; its imagery, strip* 
tural and simple, were alike original, unique. The 
ntyle is eccWiastical Latin, but the perfection ofecclesi- 
ustiral Latin, — brief, pregnant, picturesque; ospresang 
profound thiiugbts in the fewest words, and those words, 
if compared with the scholastics, of purer Latin sonnd 
or ccmstructionj Tlie facility with which it passed into 
all other hingiiages, those especially of Bomau desc^it, 
boara witness to its perspicuity, vivacity, and ouergy. 
It« arrangement han something of the consecutive pnt- 
grusH of uu ancient initiation ; it has its commencemeut, 
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B middle, and ite close ; discriminating yet leading up 
' the student in constant ascent ; it is an epopee of the 
internal history of the human soul. 

The 'Imitation of Clirist' both advanced and arrested 
the development of Teutonic Christianity ; it was pro- 
phetic of its approach, as showing what was demaiided 
of the human soul, and as endeavouring, in its own way. 
to supply that imperative necessity ; yet by its defi- 
ciency, as a manual of universal religion, of eternal 
Christianity, it showed as clearly that the human mind, 
tlie human heart, could not I'est in the Imitation. It 
ftcknowledged, it endeavoured to fill up the void of 
ferional religion. The Imitation is the soul of man 
working out its own salvation, with hardly any aid but 
the confessed necessity of divine grace. It may be 
because it is the work of an ecclesiastic, a priest, or 
Iponk ; but, with the exception of the exhortation to 
frequent communion, there is nothing whatever of sacer- 
dotal intervention ; all is the act, the obedience, the 
Aspiration, the self-purification, self-exaltation of the 

IBOul. It is the Confessional in which the soul confesses 
to itself, absolves itself; it is the Direction by whose 
sole guidance the soul directs itself. The Book abso- 
lutely and entirely supersedes and supplies the place of 
the spmtual teacher, the spiritual guide, the spiritual 
comforter : it is itself that teacher, guide, comforter. 
No manual of Teutonic devotion is more absolutely 
sufficient. According to its notion of Christian perfec- 
tion. Christian perfection is attainable by its study, ana 
by the performance of its precepts ; the soiil needs no 
I Dtber mediator, at least no earthly mediator, for its 
' union with the Lord. 

3 Imitation of Christ,' the last effort of Latin 
', is still monastic Christianity. It is abso- 
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!ut«Iy and entirely selfisU in its aim, as in its acts. Its 
sole, single, exclusive object, is the purification, the 

elevation of the individual soul, of Ihe nitin absolutely 
isolated from his kind, of the man dwelling alone in the 
solitude, in the hermitage of his own thoughts; with no 
fears or hopes, no sympathies of our common nature : 
he has absolutely withdrawn and secluded himself not 
only from the cares, the sins, the trials, but from the 
duties, the connexions, the moral and religious fate of 
the world. Never was misnomer so glaring, if justly 
considered, as the title of the book, the 'Imitation of 
Christ.' That which diBtingnishes Christ, that which 
distinguishes Christ's Apostles, that which distinguishes 
Christ's religion — the Love of Man — ^is entirely and 
absolutely left out. Had this been the whole of Chris- 
tianity, our Lord himself (with reverence be it said) had 
lived, like an Essene, working out or displaying his 
own sinless perfection by the Dead Sea : neither on the 
Mount, nor in the Temple, nor even on the Cross. The 
Apostles had dwelt entirely on the internal emotions of 
their own souls, each by himself, St. Peter still by the 
Lake of Gennesaret, St. Paul in tho desert of Arabia, 
St. John in Patmos. Christianity had been without 
any exquisite precept for the purity, the happiness oi 
social or domestic life; without self-sacrifice for the 
good of others ; without the Ijigher Christian patriotism, 
devotion on evangelic principles to the public weal ; 
without even the devotion of the missionary for the 
dissemination of Gospel truth; without the humbler 
and gentler daily self-sacrifice for relatives, for the wife, 
the parent, the child. Christianity had never soared to 
be the civiliser of the world. " Let the world perish, bo 
the single soul can escape on its solitary plank from the 
;eneral wreck," such had been its finol axiom. Tlie 
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* Imitation of Christ ' begins in self — terminates in self. 
The simple exemplary sentence, ** He went about doing 
good," is wanting in the monetstic gospel of tliis pious 
zealot. Of feeding the himgry, of clothing the naked, 
of visiting the prisoner, even of preaching, there is pro- 
found, total silence. The world is dead to the votary of 
the Imitation, and he is dead to the world, dead in a 
sense absolutely repudiated by the first vital principles 
of the Christian faith. Christianity, to be herself again, 
must not merely shake off indignantly the barbarism, 
the vices, but even the virtues of the Medisdval, of 
Monastic, of Latin, Christianity. 
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a at tlie Hebrew poetn- is entirely lost ; 

OrieutaIi«m of thouglit aad imagerr 

tviU not rabniit to the burtl involotiow of the I«tiu : it 

Igdialocatfn th(! luirniouy of tlii veree, if verse etil] retains 

lor MrivM lifter liarmony, without giving itjt own mde 

['■tmi)^h (IT (tiuiiluilic force. The Vulgate alone, bj' 

r crusting ulin'Mt n new language, has netnrtili«ed the 

) Iribliuii tli'tugliU aiul figures, which obstinately refuse to 

' )ie ImiuiiI in the feltcra of thr; Ijatin Hexumeter. The 

' Jnfailiblo jioetif M-ntimL'nt of loaukind will Hlill refuse 

I tlie name of poetry to the pnJix, though oc-casionally 

LV^oroitH, Ti>nuti(-'ationa of Fortunatue, Juvencos, Sedn- 

I Uun, Aratur, Avitnx, and the rmt, Ae to the old Toy> 

r in Ihu vimt iiiU;rmi liable ocean, if he bebeld on 

I tome dn^firy mimH of nK'li u (mtch of brilliant green, a 

I toft of praeiiful trees, a pool runh of water, it became 

. n jmnuliMe — a 'I'iuian or u Juan Fernandez — and is 

I jdwcribed ae one of the Elyaiaa islande: so the curious 

I nader, if, on traversing tbeso endless poems, he dis- 

* txivora some luies more musical, some images more 

lupfiily embodied in words, some finer or more tender 

tbouglitit cx])reit8ed not without nature, he bursts out 

into rapture, and announces a deep mine of rich aud 

forgotten poetry. The liigli-wrought expectations of 

Uie next visitant* revenge their disappointment by 

■exflggemling perhaiw the dreariness and the barren- 

■' In these pocraa creative power there is and can be 
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invention had been a kind of sacrilege. The 
V poetry, in the coldest and most artificial translar 
tion, preserves aometliing of its life and sententious 
vigour, its bold figures and imagery : in the many-fo]ded 
shroud of the Latin poetic paraphrase it is a mummy. 

The Epic Poetry of Latin Christianity (I feel the 
abuse of the words) had done its work of paraphrase, or 
had nearly exhausted itself in a few centnries ; but if it 
sunk almost into silence from the fifth to the eighth, 
it rose again more ambitious, and seized the office of the 
historian, or that which had been the sole function of 
the humble orator under the later empire, that of the 
panegyrist. Hardly a great historic event took place, 
hardly a great man ascended a throne or achieved fame, 
but some monkish versifier aspired to immortalise him 
with an interminable length of harsh hexameter or of 
elegiac verse. Charlemagne indeed was mostly reserved 
for later romance, and happily had bis historian, Egin- 
hard. But Lonis the Pious was celebrated by Ermoldus 
Nigellus in a long poem in elegiac verse ; the siege of 
Paris by the Normans was sung in hexameters by Abbo ; 
the anonymous panegyrist endeavoured to raise the 
Italian Berengar into a hero ; Hroswitha wrote of the 
deeds of the Emperor Otbo; Gunther, the Ligurian, 
those of Barbarossa; Donizo celebrated the Countess 
Matilda, from whom was inseparable the great name of 
Gregoiy VII. William the Apulian described the con- 
quests of the Normans; William of Brittany, Philip 
Augustus ; and so in unexhausted succession to the Car- 
dinal Poet of Ccelestine V. and Boniface VJIL But 
from aU those historical poems, who has yet struck out 
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' our admiration one jiassage of genuine poetry? 

■baps their great merit is tlioir want of poetry: they 

3 lie under no suspicion of invention, hiirdly of poetic 

mbellisiiment : tliey are simply vei-se chronirlee, as 

cious as the worka of the contemporary prose Jiis- 

8 of the cloister. 

p were these inexhaustible and indefatigable writers 
tin verse content with the domain of his- i^^, L.tia 
■, or the reward of the panegyrical orator. ^""^ 
f seized and petrified, either for their amnsemenf, 
s a. trial of ekill, or fbr the solace and entertainment 
' brother Monks, the old traditional German 
Btry, the fabulous historiea, the initiatory romances, 
ich, in their rude vernacular form and language, 
a to make themselves heard. What the Court or 
3 Hall hstened to in the Lay or the Tale of the 
iVaudering Minstrel, was heard in the Cloister in a 
Latin version. The Monks converted to their own use, 
perhaps supposed that they were saving from destruc- 
tion, by transferring into imperishable Latin, the fleeting 
OP expiring songs, which became the Niebelnngen and 
) Heldenbuch. Such doubtless was the origin of the 
■wmarkable poem called Waltharius, or the Expedition 
f Attila, founded on the Legends of Dietrich, Siegfried, 
~ ' But even in this very curious work it is 
ESmarkable that, although tlie innate poetry of the sub- 
it has given more than usual animation to the monkish 
reraifler, yet the prosaic and historic element predomi- 
The cloister poet labours to make that history 
which is pure mythic romance ; the wild song is liarden- 
E.ing into a chronicle." The epic of John of Exeter, on 

« De EipBditiDM AttilK, edited by | tSaS. Cumpare Gerviniis, Geschichte 
MtkAtr, La]Mic,ITSOi and later by derpoetiichen N'at. Lit. der Deutschen, 
KfiilDun and Sehmcller, Oottiogen, | i. p. 99 et leqq, 
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CliriatiaD Latin ?oetrj. History, 

What did Latin Chriatianity add to the treasures of 
Latia poetry ? Poetry, as in Greece, may have its dis- 
tinct epocha in different forms, but it rarely, if ever, 
renews its youth." Hardly more than half a century 
oontains all that is of the highest order in Latin poetry — 
Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horaee, the Elegiacs, Ovid. 
Even that noble declamatory verse, which in the best 
I of Lncan, in Juvenal, and even iu Claudian 
(this, with the philosophic and didactic poetry, Lucre- 
tius, Virgil, and the exquisite poetry of common sense 
and common life in Horace, the only indigenous poetry 
of Eome), diea feebly out in the triumph of Chriatianity 
over' Heathenism, as celebrated by Prudentius in hie 
book against Symmaeiius. 

The three earlier forma of Christian Latin poetry 
amiitan were — I, Paraphrases of the Scripture, 11. Le- 
parapUr»«i>.' gends of Saints, and IH. Hymns — with a few 
controversial poems, like that of S. Prosper on Pela- 
gianiam. L In the Scriptural Poems the life and 
energy of the bibhcal annalists or poets are beaten out 
to pleonastic and wearisome length; the antithetic or 

• It hiB done so Ivsides in Greece, deiun ; Germnny but one, and that ■ 

io England iiloae, h.irdiy Id lody, an- late one, of Siiillsr and Goethe. The 

lau AUeri headmittedta make athird mast EttikiDg psrallel it in India, of 

Bpoeh, with Dante and Petrarch, wilh the vmt Epics, the Mnhahamta and 

AHwIa and TasEO. Spaui hu had but RBnuifBns, of the Drama of Caliduia. 

ooa, that of Lope, Cei'vantec, nn<l Cal- of the Lyria Gita Gotinita. 
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parallelistic form of the Hi'brew poetry is entirely lost ; 
the uuL'ODfjenial Orientalism of tbouglit and imagerj' 
will not Hiibmit to the h»rd involutions of the Latin : it 
disloeati'B the hanuouy of the verse, if verae etill retains 
or strives after harmony, without giving its own rude 
strength or emphatio force. The Vulgate alone, by 
creating almost a new language, has naturalised the 
biblical thoughts aud figures, which obstinately refuse to 
be bound in the fetters of the Latin Hexameter. The 
infallible (loetic sentiment of mankind will stOl refuse 
the name of poetry to the prolix, though occasionally 
vigorous, versili cations of Fortunatua, Juvencus, Sedu- 
lius, Arator, Avitns, and the rest. Aa to the old voy- 
ager in the vast interminable ocean, if he beheld on 
Bome dreary mass of rock a i«iteli of brilliant green, a 
I toft of graceful frees, a cool rush of water, it became 
paradise — a Tinian or a Juan Fernandez — and is 
described as one of the Elysiau islands : so the curious 
Teader, if, on traversing these endless poems, he dis- 
covers some lilies more musical, some images more 
happily embodied in words, some finer or mora tender 
thoughts expressed not without nature, he bursts out 
into rapture, aud annouuces a deep mine of rich and 
fiii^tten poetry. The high-wrought expectations of 
the next visitants revenge their disappointment by 
exaggerating perhaps the dreariness and the barren- 
ness-'' In these poems creative power there ia and can be 

* Eien M. GuiMt, in his Lectures MilUin hai given them, Poetry. So 
aaCivilissliiin,cit«flpaBSf^frDmthe>e too M. Ampfara in his vslugUe Lec- 
■ntbors, vith pniae, w it ie»ms la m?, tores. Tlic passage whidh I have 
ftr liejond their due. Tliey are pre- 
JMiltODic, us he asaerlft, in some of Uieir 
thoughts, iu some of their imagery, 
that is, tlwy ire dnwa fmm the same 
reel ; but wh»t they waul is, what 
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the Latin Church has a singularly solemn and majestie 
tone. Much of it, no doubt, like the IjtIc verse of the 
Greeks, was twin-hom with the music ; it is inseparably 
wedded with the music ; its cadence is musical rather 
than metrical. It suggests, as it were, the grave full 
tones of the cliant, tJie sustained grandeur, the glorious 
burst, the tender fall, the mysterious dying away of the 
organ. It must be heard, not read. Decompose it int« 
its elements, coldly examine its thoughts, its images, its 
words, its versification, and its magic is gone. Listen to 
it, or even read it with the im^ination or the memory 
full of the accompanying chant, it has an unfelt and 
indescribable sympathy witli the religious emotions, even 
of those of whose daily service it does not constitute a 
part. Its profound religiousness has a charm to foreign 
ears, wherever there is no stern or passionate resistance 
to its power. In fact, all HymnoIogj% vernacular as 
well as Latin, is poetry only to predisposed or habituated 
ears. Of all the lyiic verse on the noblest, it might be 
supposed the most poetic subject, how few hymns take 
their place in the poetry of any language. 

But out of the Hymnology, out of the Bitual, of which 
the hymns were a considerable pari, arose that which 
was the initiatory, if rude, form of religious tragedy. 
The Christian Church made some bold advance to be 
the theatre as well as the temple of the people. But it 
had an intuitive perception of the danger; its success 
ap^ralled its religious sensitiveness. The hymn which, 
like the Bacchic song of the Greeks, might seem 



Chip. IV. THE LATIN MYSTERIES. 1T5 

developing info scenic action, aud becoioiiig a drama, 
ehrank bat'k into its simpler aud more lonely grandeur. 
The Ritual was content to woi-ship, to teach the facts of 
the Scripture history only by the Biblical descriptions, 
and its eiguificaufe symbolic ceremonial. Yet the Latin 
Mysteries, no doubt because they were Latin, maintained 
in general their grave and sisrious diaracter. It was 
when, to increase its power and popularity, the Mystery 
spoke in the vulgar tongue, that it became vulgar;'' 
then buffoonery, at first perhaps from rude simplicity, 
afterwards from coarse and unrestrained fun, mingled with 
the sacred subjects. That which ought to have been the 
highest, noblest tragedy, became tragi-eomedy, and was 
gradually driven out by indignant and insulted religion. 
In its origin, no doubt the Mystery was purely and 
essentially religious. What more natural than to 
attempt, especially as the Latin became more mifamiiiar 
to the common ear, the representation rather than the 
description of the stiiking or the awful scenes of the 
Grospel liistory, or those in the lives of the Saints ; to 
address the quick, awakened and enthralled eye, rather 
than the dull aud palled ear." There was already on 
the walls, iu the chapels, in the cloisters, the painting 
representing the history, not in words, but in act ; by 
gesture, not by speech. \Vliat a theatre ! Such reli- 
gious uses could not desecrate buildings so profoundly 
hallowed ; the buildingB would rather hallow the spec- 
tacle. That theatre was the Church, soaring to its 
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majestic height, receding to its intenninable length, 
broken by its stately divisions, with its countless chapels, 
and ita long cloister, with its succession of concentric 
arches. What space for endless variety, if not for 
change of scene ! How effective the light and shade, 
even by daylight ; how much more so heightened by the 
command of an infinity of lamps, torches, tapers, now 
pouring their full effulgence on one majestic object, 
now showing rather than enlightening the deep gloom I 
How grand the music, either pervading the whole space 
with its rolling volumes of sound, or accompanying soma 
solemn or tender monologue ! If it may be said without 
offence, the Company was already enrolled, to a certain 
degree practised, in the dramatic art; they were used to 
enforce their words by signiBcaut gesture, by move- 
ment, by dress. That which was considered the great 
leap in the Greek drama, the introduction of the second 
actor, was already done : different parts of the service 
were assigned to priest, or humbler deacon. The anti- 
phonal chant was the choir breaking into two responsive 
parte, into dialogue. There were those who recited the 
principal parts ; and, besides them the choir of men or 
of boys, in the convent of females and young girls; 
acolytbs, mutes without number. Take, as an illustra- 
tion of the effect of these dramas in their simple form, 
the Massacre of the Innocents." It opens with a pro- 
ceasion of Innocents, doubtless children in white robes, 
who march in long lines, rejoicing, through the long 
cloister of the Monastery, and chanting, " How glorious 
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is Thy Kingdora ! Send down, God, Thy Lamb." 
Tha Lamb immediately appears ; a man, with a banner, 
bearing the Lamb, takes his place at their htad, leading 
them up and down, in long gleaming procession. Herod 
(doubtless clad in all the splendour of barbaric and 
Oriental attire) is seated on liis throne. A squire 
appears, hands him his sceptre, chanting, "On the 
throne of David." In the mean time, an Angel alights 
npon the manger, singing, "Joseph, Joseph, Joseph,* 
thou son of David ;" and recitmg the verse of the Gospel 
commanding the flight into Egypt, "Weep not, 
Egypt." His armour-bearer informs Herod of the de- 
parture of the Wise Men: he bni-sts out into wrath. 
While he is raging, the children are still following the 
eteps of the Lamb, and sweetly chanting." Herod 
[ delivera the fatal sword to his armour-bearer. The 
I Lamb is silenfly withdrawn; the children remain, in 
I their fearless innocence, singing, " Hail, Lamb of God ! 
I O hail I " The mothers entreat mercy. An Angel 
Y descends while the slain children are dying, while they 
I lie dead : " Ye who dwell in the dust, awake and crj' 
aloud!" The Innocents answer: "^Vby, God, doat 
liiou not defend us from bloodshed?" The Angel 
nts: "AVait but a little time till your number is 
fiill." Then enters Rachel, with two women comforting 
her: their muaical dialogue is simple, wild, pathetic.^ 
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As they lead off the sad mother, an Angel, hovering 
above, sings the antiphone, "Snffer little children to 
come unto me." At the voice of the Angel all the 
children enter the choir, and take up their triumphant 
song. Herod disappears; Axchelaua is on his throne. 
The Angel summons Joseph and the Virgin from Egj-pt. 
Joseph breaks out into a hymn to the Virgin. The 
cantor of the Church intones the Te Deum ; the whole 
Church rings with the august harmony. 

I have chosen this brief and simple epwode, as it 
were, in the Gospel, to show in what spirit, with what 
aim, and doubtless with what wonderful effect, these 
sacred representations were introduced in the Middle 
Ages.'' But there was no event, however solemn and 
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1 A i»ent publication of the great 
Thurilig^n Mjater; of tlie Wise and 
Foolish Tirgina (Halle, ISSS}, de- 
servei especial notiM. Not only Is this 
Mjtiery fperfarmiid at EisGnuh. a.d, 
1322, BOl in a Chorch, but in an open 
apace adjoining), remaikuble far ita 
poetic beauty, for the miiturc, as it 



quesccs, with the chief luiasi^a In the 
dialect of Tharingla { but as having 
caused the death of Frederielt the Joyous 
(Friederich der Freudigp), LandgiBTe 
of Thuringio. The chaiuclen an the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, a Choir of 
Augelsr the Wi!« and Foolish Virginn. 
There team to have been a leprrsen- 
tation, nt lenst. vt the opening of hell, 
into which Lucifer and Beeliiebub drag 
down the miiprable Fooliah Ti^ns, 
Ebrieking " Woe, woe ! " aa in a Onek 
tragedy. Bui the most remarkablo 
part of tliis remarkable Poem it, that 
Frederick the Joyous ia not atnick to 
death by hts companion for the Foolisb 
Vi^gin^ nr by hk horror at their bin : 

the intercessory prayers of the Blessed 
Virgin in their favour an ineflectiul, 
and do not at once prevail with her in- 
eiDiable Son. This wrath and indl;^ 
nation in a fewdays brought on an npo- 
pleflic aeimre, under which Fi-ederiuk 
lingeieJ, and died in two or three ytaiv. 
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appalling, up to the Pasaion, tlie KeBurrection, the 
Ascension, which was not in like manner wrought into 
action, and preached in this impressive way to awe-struck 
crowds. Legend, like the Gospels, lent itself to the 
same purpose : instead of being read, it was thrown into 
a, stirring representation, and so ofiered to spectators as 
well as to hearers. \Mien all were believers (for those 
who had not the belief of faith and love, had that of 
awe and fear), these spectacles no doubt tended most 
powerfully to kindle and keep alive the religious in- 
terest ; to stamp upon the hearts and sonis of men the 
sublime truths, as well as the pious fictions of reDgioa. 
"What remains, the dry skeleton of these Latin mys- 
teries, can give no notion of what they were when alive ; 
when alive, with all their august, impressive, enthralling 
accessories, and their simple, unreasoning, but pro- 
foundly-agitated hearers. The higher truths, as well as 
the more hallowed events of our religion, have in our 
days retired into the reverential depths of men's hearts 
and souls : they are to be a*vfully spoken, not, vrhat 
would now be thought too familiarly, brought before 
our eyes. Christian tragedy, therefore, could only exist 
in this early initiatory form. The older Sacred history 
might endure to be poeticised in a dramatic form, as in 
the ' Samson Agonistes ;' it might even, under certain 
circumstances, submit to public represecf ition, as in the 
Esther and Athalie of Kacine, and the baul of Alfieri. 
A martyrdom like that of Polyeucte might furnish 
noble sitiiationa. But the history of the Redeemer, the 
events on which are founded the solemn mysteries of 
our religion, must be realised only, as it were, behind 
the veil ; they will endure no alteration, no amplifica- 
tion, not the slightest change of form or word : with 
N 2 
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them as with the future world, all is an object of " faith, 
not of Bight," ' 
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never witnessed a performance more 
itriking from its scenic eflect: the 
richness and harmony of the decom- 
tiona and dresses, brilliant and blended 
in their colonre as iu an old Ihilian 
pictiiie (by Gentile da FabriBHo); the 
rnnsic, though thia waa of a modem 
cast (ranch was chanted by n chorus or 
Bemichoma alteroatlDg, m on the Greek 
ttiige)i and the geoeral anstained in- 
terest and imprestivenesa of iHo whole. 
There was nothing, I think, which 
could oiTeod Ihe most senritive raligi- 
oumess. All was serious, solemn, I 

were eqnally in earnest. The Saviour 
himself vifl represented with h quiet 
gentle dignity, admirably contrssling 
wilh the wild iifaaml tumult, the stem 
haughty demeanoar of the Pharisees 
and rnlers in their ncret plottings and 
solemn cnuncil (tbeSanhcdrin,) and the 
ftiDtic Ufltation of the Jewish people 
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ihiog the feet of the disciples — 
depnrliire from the com- 
VH.e of the Master. The 



ir two comic touches {no doabt 
nr$er jests and rade pleasant 
have been refined away by the greater 

the greedy giasping nf Jndas after tbi 
iiei*< of silver; Ihe eoger quari'ellinj 

for Iho seamloss coat, did not distnti 
the general grare itopreauveness, bn 
rather gave a certain reality to llti 
scene. Legend, too, had entin-ly 
dropped away ; it was the evangelic 
history cast, vlth no mean skill, into a. 
dramatic form. 1 never paffvd a day 
(it lasted fivm T in the iDomii^ till 3 
in the aflenician,] la more absorbed and 
nnwearled attention. The theatra'wu 
not roofed over by human handa, but 
with the bright blue sky above, at the 
boflom of a green valley, flanked by 
picturesque moiwlatnai which closed bt 

which had been bright, grvdually dark- 
ened ; the clouds in their thick heiTy 
nuBsee rolled alowlv down the monn- 
tain sides, looming bincker anri blacker, 
till JDst at the moment of the Cttici- 
Eiion, the storm — the thijnderslorm — 
burst,iQawfLilgtandeiir. Itdlsturbed. 
bnt did not close (he drama ; there wai 
some confusion, espednlly imoog tba 
aadience, who were moat eiposed (we 
were under partial slielter). But the 
end, if hnrricd, was still grave.serions, 
and conscientiously carried on to the 
close, the Reiurrwtian, and the appeni^ 
nnee of the Lard to the Ditciplta. 

I was assured that the moral and 
religious effect on the peasnnta them- 



The Abbess of a German coiiveot made a, more extra- 
ordinary attempt to compel the dramatic art iuto the 
service of Latin Christianity, The motive of Hroswitha, 
declared by herself, is not less strange than her design." 
It was to wean the age (as far as we can judge, the 
age included the female sex — it included nnua, even 
the nuns of her own rigid order) from the fatal admira- 
tion of the licentious comedy of Borne.' " There are 
■-persons," writes the saintly recluse, " who prefer the 
Kvanity of heathen books to the Sacred Scriptures, and 
■beguiled by the charms of the language, are constantly 
Treading Uie dangerous fictions of Terence, and defile 
fliieir souls with the knowledge of wicked actions." 
5 a simplicity almost incredible, but, from its 
Incredibility, showing its perfect simplicity, in Hros- 
ritha's description not only of her motives but of her 
^difficulties. The holy poetess blushes to think that she 
too mnst dwell on the deteslahle madness of unlawftil 
love, and the fatally tender conversations of lovers. If 
however she bad listened to the voice of modesty, she 
Lcould not have shown the triumph of divine Grace, as 
f course Grace in every case obtains its signal triumph, 
ich of the comedies, instead of its usual close, a mar- 
ids with the virgin or the penitent taking the 
lyow of holy celibacy. But in the slender plots the 
F future saints are exposed to trials which it must have 
been difficult to represent, even to describe, witli 
common decency. Two relate to adventures in which 
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holy hermits set forth in the disguise of amorous youths, 
to reclaim fallen daiusele, literally from the life of a 
brothel, and bear them off in triumph, bnt not without 
resistance, from theit siufiil calling. Of course the 
penitenta become the holiest of nuns. And the curious 
part of the whole seems to be that these plays on such 
much more than dubious subjects should not only have 
been written by a pious abbess, but were acted in the 
convent, possibly in the chapel of the convent This is 
manifest from the stage directions, the reference to stage 
machinery, the appearance and disappearance of the 
actors. And nuns, perhaps young uuus, had tx> per- 
sonate females whose lives and experiences were eei^ 
tainly most remote from convent discipline." The plays 
are written in prose, probably because in those days the 
verse of Terence was thought to be prose: they are 
slight, but not without elegance of style derived, it 
should seem, from the study of that perilously popular 
author, whom they were intended to supersede. There 
are some strange patches of scholastic pedantry, a long 
scene on the theory of music, another on the mystery 
of numbers, with some touches of buffoonery, strange 
enough, if acted by nuns before nims, more strange if 
acted by others, or before a leas select audience, in a 
convent. A wicked heathen, who is rushing to commit 
violence on some Christian virgins, is, like Ajax, judi- 
cially blinded, sets to kissing tije pots and pans, and 
comes out with his face begrimed with black, no doubt 
to the infinite merriment of all present The theatre of 
Hroswiths is indeed a most curious monument of the 
times. 



No wonder tliat the severer Chiarchmen took alarm, 
and that Popea and Couiieiis denounced these theatric 
performances, which, if they began in reverent sanctity, 
Boon got beyond the bounds not merely of reverence, 
but of decency. But, like other abuses, the reiteration 
of the prohibition shows tbe inveterate obstinacy and 
the perpetual renewal of the forbidden practice.' The 
rapid and general growth of the vernacular Mysteries, 
rather than the inhibition of Pope and Council, drove 
out the graver and more serious Latin Mysteries, not 
rely in Teutonic countries — in England and Ger- 
> many — but in France, perhaps in Italy .^ 

Latin, still to a certain extent the vernacular language 
L of the Church and of the cloister, did not confine ifaelf 
L to the grave epic, the hymn, or the Mystery which 
[ sprang out of the hymn. The cloisters had their 
r poetry, disguised in Latin to the common ear, and often 
j needing that disguise. Among the most curious, 
I original, and lively of the monkish Latin poems, are 
I those least in harmony with their cold ascetic discipline. 
J Anacreonlics and satires sound strangely, though inter- 
mingled with moral poems of the same cast, among the 
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Aoe theatralu iieri in ecc1iisi& et atiai 
ludai inhoneatoa." — Cone. Trov. i.ft 
1227. Hartiheim, iii. p. 529. Com- 
pare Synod Dioc. Worm. i.e. 1318. 
Ibid. iT. p. 253. 

J Mary Magdalene wns a ftvourife 
vhamdar in these dramas. Uereariin' 
lir? wa.4 by do meana disguised or Bof- 
Itned. See the curious alract from a 
play partly Latin, partly Germaii, pab- 
liihed by Dr. HoSinao, Fnndgniben 
fiir Ges.:hii;htB Ileutechen SpiniHc-, 
Greg. Boehmer, quoted by Mr. Wiigbt. Preface lo 
fol. 418.— I ' Early Mystprlaa.' London, LS.'i*. 
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disciples of S. Benedict, S. Bernard, and S. Francis. If 
the cloister had its clironicle and its liymn-books, it 
often had its more profane song-book, and the songs 
which caught the ear seem to have been propagated 
from convent to convent.' The well-kno^vn convivial 
song, attributed to Walter de Mapes, was no doubt 
written in Englaiid ; it is read in the collection of a 
Bavarian convent.' These, and still more, the same 
satires, are found in every part of Latin Christendom j 
they rise up in the most unexpected quarters, usually in 
a kind of ballad metre, to which Latin lends itself with 
a grotesqiie incongi'uity, sometimes with Leonine, 
sometimes with more accurate rhyme. The Anacreontic 
Winebibber's song, too well known to be quoted at 
length, by no means stands alone: the more joyous 
monks had other Bacchanalian ditties, not without fancy 
and gay harmony.'' 



> Among the collectians vhicti I haie 
rod or coniultcd on this proliGc 
ject are the pid onu, of Flaccius Ulyri- 
asa. — lilarlj Mfaleries and ollior Liiti 
Poems, by Thomn Wright, London, 
1B38.— Lutein iahe Gedu^hle des 
und XI. J. H., von Grimm und A 
Schmeller. GSttiagen, 1 838.— PM^!<ie1l 
I'opiilmi'HLBtlnesduMoyenAge. Edrl- 
strndaMnriL Paris, 1847.— Popidnr 
Sengs.— Poemn of Walter de Mapes. 
Camden Sociolj- by Thomas Wright. 

• This Cnllectloo, ths ' CuiniDa B«- 
nedicto-BunuA ' (one of the moet cu- 
rieui publications of Hie Stultgai-d 
Union), the Latin Book of Ballads, it 
may be called, of the Content of Bene- 
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Sap. IV. ANACEEOKTIC S0NO8. 

Tlie Anacreons of the cloister did not sing only of 
wine : they were nut aOent on that subject, least appro- 
priate, but seemingly not leaat congenial, fo men under 
the duty, if not under the vow, of perpetual chastity. 
From the variety and number of these poeme, which 
appear scattered about as freely and carelessly as the 
moral poems and satires, it might seem that there was 
a fonstant interchange between the troubadour or the 
minnesinger aud the ecclesiastic or the monk. Many 
of the amatory Latin poems are apparently versions, 
many the origmals of those sung by the popular poets 
in the vulgar tongue ; and there can be no doubt about 
the authorehip of most of the Latin poems. They were 
the growth as they were the amusement of the cloister. 
They were written for the monks and clergy, to whom 
alone they were intelligibia It may suffice in a grave 
history (which, however, aa endoavonrmg to reveal the 
whole character of past times, cannot altogether decline 
Buch topics) to select one of the moat curious, certainly 
the most graceful of the poems of this class, in its 
language at least, if not altogether in its moral, inoffen- 
sive. It is a kind of Eclogue, in which two fair damsels, 
Phyllis and Flora, one enamoured of a Knight, the 
other of a Clerk, contend for the superior merit of their 
respective lovers, and submit their cause to the decision, 
of the old heathen god, Cupid. The time of this Idyl 
is a beautiful noon in spring, ita scene a flowery meadow, 
under the cool shade of a pine by a murmuring stream." 



The fair cbampion of the knight taunts the indolence, 
the luxuriousness, the black dress and shaven crown of 
the clerk. She dwells on the valour, noble person, 
bravery, and glory of the knight : the thampion of the 
clerk, on his wealth, superior dignity, even his learning. 
His tonsure is his crown of dominion over mankind ; he 
is the sovereign of men: the knight is his vassaL^ 
After some dispute, they mount, one a fine mule, the 
other a stately palfrey, and set off, both splendidly 
accoutred, to the Court of the God of Love. The 
Paradise of Cupid ia described rapidly, but luxuriantly, 
with much elegance, and a profusion of classical tore. 
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Silenns is not forgotten. The award is in favour of the 
rlerk ; an award whicli defligTiatee him as fitter for love : 
and this award is to be valid to all future times," Few 
' will question whence came this poem : that any layman 
ehould be so studioua, even in irony, of clerical ioterests, 
can scarcely be suspected. If tlie ballad poetry of a 
people, or of a time, be the best illustration of their 
history, this poem, without doubt, is significant enough. 

It were unjust not to add thai there is a great mass 
of this rhyme, not less widely dLsporsed, of much more 
grave and religious import — poems which embody the 
truths and precepts of the faith, earnest admonitions on 
the duties of the clergy, serioua expostulations on the 
sufferings and oppressions of the poor, moral reflections 
on the times. The monkish poets more especially 
dwelt on the Crusades. Though there was no great 
poem on the subject, there were songs of triumph at 
every success — at every disaster a wild poetic waiL' 
The Crusade was perpetually preached in verse, half 
hymn, half war-song.^ 

Yet, after all, the strength of these Mont-Poets was 






' Cuniiiiiji Benedictn-Bunuia, » 
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This poem ia nts) in Mr. Wright's 
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in satire. They have more of Jnvenal, if not of his 
majestic march and censorial severity, of his pitilessness, 
of his bitterness, it may be said of his truculencyj than 
of Catatlns, Terence, or Horace. The invectives against 
Kome, against her pride, avarice, venality — against 
Popes and Cardinals — against the Hierarchy, its pomp, 
its luxnry — against the warlike habits of the Prelates, 
the neglect of their holy duties — eycn against the 
Monks — put to the test their rude nerve and vigour ; 
and these poems in the same or in similar strain turn 
up out of the convent libraries in many parts of Germany, 
in France, in England, in every countrv beyond the 
Alps (Italy mostly expressed her Antipapal passions in 
other ways). They are of all ages ; they have the merit 
that they are the outpourings of overburthened hearts, 
and are not the frigid and artificial works of mechanics 
in Latin verse ; they are genial even in their ribaldry ; 
they are written by men in earnest, bitterly deploring 
or mercilessly scourging the abuses of the Church. 
Whether from righteous indignation or malignity, from 
moral earnestness or jealousy and hatred of authority, 
whether its inspiration was holy and generous or sordid 
and coarse, or, as in most human things, from mingling 
and contradictory passions, the monkish Latin satire 
maintained its unretracted protest against the Church. 
The Satirists impersonated a kind of bold reckless anta- 
gonist against Home and the hierarchy,'' confounding 

' Mr. Wright has abandsutl j proved I hod a fbnd wiUi the Cisterciiin or 
tbb in h» prefiee to the poems of White Mcnki, imd dIJ not jpare hi* 
W»ltM do Mapet. (iDtrod. p. ii., enmiia; bnt he was not Galm. Ub- 
ic.) He ti eqnallj nm«iiul, nc-iderlhit naaie imikBl (ardi of n enu- 
■vnimg to otf jodgnnent, ia depriTiog sidersble pcrioil, nod id oij opinion of 
at Ibn gliK7, or rdieviog from the TC- i niore than one conntrj. Hr. Wri^t 
yrtmiL, of tbe» compwilioaf the oele- i ianot w siliEfutoTy in claimiDg them 
ftnltd Waller de tbpo. De Hafa all Tor Englaod ; ons poon teems to 
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together in their Goh'as, as Babelais in later days, solem- 
nity and buffoonery, pedantic learning and vulgar humour, 
a profound respect for sacred things and freedom of in- 
vective against sacred persons. The Goliards became a 
kind of monkish rhapsodists, the companions and rivals 
of the Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and licentious 
fabliaux) ; Goliardery was a recognised kind of mediaeval 
poetry. Golias has his Metamorphoses, his Apocalypse, 
his terrible Preachment, his Confession,* his Complaint 
to the Pope, his Address to the Eoman Court, to the 
impious Prelates, to the Priests of Christ, to the Prelates 
of France; and, finally, a Satire on women, that is, 
against taking a wife, instinct with true monastic rigour 
and coarseness. Towards the Pope himself — though 
Golias scruples not to arraign his avarice, to treat his 
Bulls with scorn — ^there is yet some awe.^ I doubt if 



show itself written in Pavia. Com- 
pare the copy of the Confession in 
Wright (p. 71), and the Carmina Be- 
nedicto-Burana (p. 57). 

* The Confession contains the famous 
drinking song. The close is entirely 
different, and shows the sort of common 
property in the poems. Both poems 
mention Pavia. Yet the English copy 
names the Bishop of Coventry, the 
Gei-man " the Elect of Cologne," as 
Diocesan. 

^ I have already quoted the lines in 
one of those songs in which he derives 
the word Papa, by apocope, from pagare, 
"pay, pay." In his complaint to the 
Pope, Golias is a poor clerical scholar 
pofit : — 

" Turpe tibi, pastor bone, 

Si (tivina lectione 
Spretft fiam laicus, 

Vcl absolve clericatu, 

Vel fac ut in cIptI ttatn, 
Perseverem clericiu. 

Dulcls erit mihi status. 

Si prebenda muneratus 



Redditn vel alio, 
Vivam licet non babnnde. 
Saltern mihi detur node, 

Studeam de proprio." 

From a very different author in a dif- 
ferent tone is the following : — 

1. 

•• Die Xti Veritas, 
Die cara raritas. 
Die rara charitas, 
Ubi nunc habiUiH ? 
Aut in valle Visionis, 
Aut it) tlirono Pharaonis, 
Aut in alto cum Nerone, 
Aut.in antro cum Timone, 
Vel in vlscella scirpea 
Cum Moyse plorante, 
Vel in dome Romulea 
Cum bull& fulminante. 

2. 

Bulla fulminante 
Sub Judice tonante, 
Reo appe llante, 
Sententia gravante, 
Veritas opprimitur, 
Distrahitur et vonditur, 
Justitia prostante, 
Itur et recurritur 
Ad curiam, nee ante 
Quid quid consequatur 
Donee exuitur 
Ultimo quudrante. 
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the Koinan Pontiff was yet to the fiercest of these poets, 
aa to the Albigensians and to the Spiritual Fraociscana, 
Antichrist, The Cardinals meet with Jess respect ; that 
excessive and proverbial venality, which we have heard 
denounced century after centnry, ia confirmed, if it 
needed confirmation, by these unaparing Eatirista." 

The Bishops are still arraigned for their martial babita," 
their neglect of their sacred functions, their pride, their 
venality, their tyranny. Some were married : this and 
universal concubinage ia the burthen of the complaint 
against the Clergy." The Satirists are stem monks to 
others, however their amatory poetry may tell against 
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tiiemselvefl.'' The Archdeacons' Court is a grievance 
which Beems to have risen to a great height in England. 
Henry II. we have heard hitterly complaining against 
its abuses : it levied enormous sums oii the vices of the 
people, which it did not restrain." All are bitterly re- 
proached with the sale of the services of the Church, 
even of the Sacraments.'' The mooba do not escape ; 
but it seema rather a quarrel of di£ferent Orders than a 
general denunciation of all. 

The terrible preachment of Golias on the Last Judge- 
ment ought not to be passed by. The rude doggrel rises 
almost to sublimity as it summons all alike before the 
Judge, clerk as well as layman ; and sternly cuts off all 
reply, all legal quibble, all appeal to the throne of St. 
Peter. The rich will find no favour before Him who is 
the Judge, the Author of the sentence, the Witness. God 
the Judge will judge Judges, he will judge Kings ; be 






— Wrtght, pp. it, BO. 
» Compre in Wright the three cu 
DOS poems, De Concubinia Sacei-do 
im, CoDBultBtio gacerdotum, Conyo 
tio SacerdDtnm, pp. 171, ]7*, 180. 
Ecce capilulum l^frl <1e inoTlbui 






This and the following ptetne 
simony nf nil kinds. See the Poem 
Crisis Monachia, Wright, p. 54. 
Qsreralleiisilmg et Cluaiacensibiw, ib 
p. 837. De Malia MoDBchorDin, 1S7. 
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he Bisbop or Cardinal, the sinner will be plunged into 
the stench of hell. There will be no fee for Bull or 
Notary, no bribe to Chamberlain or Porter. Prelates 
will be delivered up to the most savage tormentors ; their 
life will be eternal death.' 

llisfory thronghout these centuries bore on its face 
j^^ that it was the work not of the statesman or 
'"'™7- the warrior, unless of tlie Cnisader or of the 
warrior Bishop, it was that of the Monk. It is uni- 
Tersally Latin during the earlier period : at first indeed 
in Italy, in Latin which may seem breaking down into 
an initiatory Romance or Italian. Erchempert and the 
Salemitan Chronicle, and some others of that period) 
are barbarous beyond later barbarism. When history 
became almost the exclusive property of the Monks, it 
was written in their Latin, wliich at least was a kind of 
Latin. Most of the earlier Chronicles were intended 
each to be a universal history for the instruction of the 
brotherhood. Hence monkish historians rarely begin 
lower than the Creation or the Deluge. According to 
the erudition of the writer, the historian is more or less 
diffuse on the pre-Christian History, and that of the 
Cajsars. As the writers approach their own age. the brief 
Chronicle expands and registers at first'fll! that relates 
to the institution and interests of the monastery, its 




C«[IUKItl>ll«(iiilveIitaiilei«lIi, 
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founders and benefactors, their lives and miracles, and 
condescends to admit tlie affaire of the times in due sub- 
ordination. But there is still something of the legend, 
Gradually, however, the actual world widens before the 
eyes of the monkish historian ; present events in which 
his, his monastery, at all events the Church, are mingled, 
assume their proper magnitude. The univcrsal-liiatory 
]weface is sometimea actually discarded, or shriiiks into a 
uarrower compass. He is still a chronicler; be still, 
as it were, surveys t^verytliing from within hia convent- 
walls ; but the world has entered within his convent. The 
Monk has become a Churchman, or the Churchman, 
retired into the monastery, bect)me almost an hi»«torian. 
The high name of Historian, indeed, cannot bo claimed 
for any medifeval Latin writer; but as chroniclers of 
their own times (their value is entirely confined to their 
own times ; on the past they are merely servile copyists 
of the same traditions) they are invaluable.' Their very 
faults are their merits. They are full of, and therefore 
represent the passions, the opinions, the prejudieea, tlio 
pai-tialities, the animosities of their days. Evfiry king- 
dom, every city in Italy, in Germany every province, 
has its chi^onicler." In England, though the residence 
of the chronicler, the order to which he belongs, and the 
office which ho occupies, are usually manifest, it is more 
often the affairs of the realm wliich occupy the annals. 
France, or rather the Franco-Teutonic Empire, began 
with better promise ; Eginhard has received liis duo 
praise ; the Biographers of Louis the Pious, Thegan, and 
the Astronomer, may he read with pleasure as with in- 
struction : 2n ithard falls off. In England Matthew Paris, 
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or rather perhaps Eoger of Wendover, takes a wider 
range : he travels heyond the limita of England ; he 
almost aspires to be a chronicler of Christendom. The 
historiea of the Crusades are lively, picturesque, accord- 
ing as they come directly from the Crusaders themselves. 
Perhaps the moat elaborate, William of Tyre, being a 
compilation, is least valuable and least effective. Lambert 
of Hertzfield (vulgarly of Aschafienburg) in my judge- 
ment occupies, if not the first, nearly the first place, in 
mediteral history. He has risen at least towards the 
grandeur of his subject. Our own chroniclers, West- 
minster, Knighton, and Walsiugham, may vie with the 
best of other countries. As to their Latiuity, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, the Siciliaa Ugo Falcandus, command a nobler 
and purer style. 

Tet after all the Chronicle must, to attain its perfec- 
tion, speak iu the firesh picturesqueness, the freedom, 
and the energy of the new vernacular languages. The 
Latin, though in such universal use, is a foreign, a con- 
ventional tongue even among Churchmen and in the 
monastery. Statesmen, men of business, men of war, 
must begin to relate the affairs of States, the adventures 
and events of war. For the perfect Chronicle we must 
await Villehardouiu, Joinville, Froissart. Villain is more 
than a chronicler; he is approaching to the historian. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Christian Letlei-8 in the Now lAcgnageB of Europe. 

Christianity, indeed, muat await, and not in history 
alone, the creation, growth, perfection of new languages, 
before she can become the parent of genuine Christian 
letters and arts — of letters and arts which will maintain 
permanent influence and ascendancy over the mind of 
man. But the abrogation of the Latin as the exclusive 
language of Cliristian letters and arts must be inevitably 
and eventually the doom of Latin Christianity. Latin 
must recede more and more into a learned language 
understood by the few. It may linger in the religious 
service of all who adhere to the Church of Rome, not 
absolutely unintelligible to those whose language is of 
Latin descent, and among them with a kind of myste- 
rious and venerable indistinctness not unfavourable to 
religious awe. The Latin is a congenial part of that 
imposing ritual system which spcaka by symbolic ges- 
tures and genuflexions, by dross, by music, by skilful 
interchange of light and darkness, by all which elevates, 
soothes, rules the mind through the outward senses. A 
too familiar Liturgy and Hyranology might disturb this 
vague, unreasoning reverence. With the coarsest and 
most vulgar Priesthood these services cannot become 
altogether vulgar; and except to the strongest or most 
practical minds, the clear and the definite are often fatal 
to the faith. Yet for popular instruction either from 
the Pulpit or through the Printing Press, C\«va\^»siv\,"^ 
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tdesceiui, as it does descend, to the popular lan- 
In this respect Latin has long discharged its 
luisiioD — it 13 antiquated and obsolete. 

But whUe the modern languages of Eurojie surrive ; 
and we can liardly doubt the vitality of French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and our own English (now the verna- 
cular tongue of North .■i.merica and Aiistralia, that too 
of goTemment and of commerce in Tast regions of Alrica 
and Asia), the great Christian writers, Dante, Arioeto, 
T^so, Calderon ; Pascal, Bossuet. and the pulpit orators 
of France, with Corneille and Eacine; the German 
Bible of Luther, the English Bible. Shakspeare, Milton, 
8chiller, some of our great divines. Hooker, Jeremy 
Taylor, will only die with the languages in wliich they 
wrote. Descartes, Bacon, Locke, lieid, Ennt, will not 
share the fate of the scholastic philosophers, till the 
French, English, and German are to new races of men 
what mediaeval Latin is to us. And religion must speak 
to mankind in the dominant languages of mankind. 

It might seem indeed tiiat in the earliest Latin as 
distinguished from the Teutonic languages, the Romance 
in its various forms, Sicilian, Italian, Catalan, Provenqal, 
poetry, the primal form of vernacular literature was 
disposed to break loose &om Latin Christianity, from 
hienirchical unity, even from religion. The Clergy in 
general remained secluded or slirunk back into the 
learned Latin; the popular poetry, even the popular 
prose, became profane, unreligious, at length in some 
part irreligious. The Clergy, as has been seen, for their 
own use and amusement, transmuted much of the popu- 
lar poetry into Latin, hut it ceased thereby to be popular 
except among themselves. They shut themselves up 
from the awakening and stirring world in their sanctity, 
their authority, their learning, their wealth. The 
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Jonglenrs, the Troiiveres, the TTOiibaffmirs, bticanif in a 
certain aenae the popular teachers ; the Bards and the 
aaeerdotal order became separate, hostile to each other. 
Tho Clergy might seem almost content with the iuteJ- 
lect of man ; they left the imagination, except bo far as 
it was kept enthralled by the religions ceremonial, to 
others. Perhaps the Mysteries, even the early Latin 
Mysteries, chiefly arose out of the consciousness of this 
loss of influence ; it was a sti-ong effort to recover that 
which was gliding from tlieir grasp. Some priesta were 
Troubadours, not much to the elevation of their priestly 
character ; Troubadours became priests, but it was by 
the renunciation of their poetic fame ; and by setting 
themselves as far asunder as possible from their former 
brethren. Fulk of Marseilles ' became the furious per- 
secutor of those who had listeued with rapture to his 
poetrj'. Later one of the moat famous of the schoolmen 
was said to have been a Troubadour> 

Chivalry alone, so fai as chivalry was Christian, held 
poetry to the service of Christianity, and even of the 
Church ; but this was chiedy amoug the Trouveres of 
Northern France or the Langne d'Oil. The Provencal 
poetry of the South, the cradle of modem song, contains 
some noble bursts of the Crasading religious sentiment ; 
it is Christian, if chivalry be Christian, in tone and 
thought. But, in general, in the castle courts of the 



» For the history of Folk of Mur- Tronbiidour. A tale la lo!d of him 
seilles.irhosepocticrBmeeiiduialtothe vciy simikr to that of Romeo and 
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ProTenQal Princes and Nobles poetry not only set itself 
above Christian religion, but above Christian moralR. 
'Hie highest Idealism was amatory Platonisni, which 
while it professed religious adoration of woman, degraded 
her by that adoration. It may be doubted whether it 
could ever have broken fortli from that effeminacy to 
which it had condemned itself. Grace, perhaps tender- 
ness, was its highest aim ; and Poetry soars not above 
its aim. But this snbject has already found its place in 
our liistory. In its lower and popular form I'roven^l 
poetry, not less immoral, was even more directly anti- 
hierarchical. It was not heretical, for it had not religion 
enough to be heretical : religion was left to the heretics. 
The Fabliau, the Satire, the Tale, or the Song, were the 
broad and reckless expression of that aversion and con- 
tempt into which the Clergy of Sonthem France had 
fallen, and tended immeasiirably to deepen that aversion 
and contempt. But it has been sadly shown how the 
Albigensiau war crushed the insurrection of Proveii^l 
poetry against Latin letters, together with the insurrec- 
tion against the Latin hierarchy. The earliest verna- 
cular poetrj' perished almost without heirs to its fame ; 
its language, which once divided France, sunk into a 
provincial dialect." 

Christendom owes to Dante the creation of Italian 
Poetry, through Italian, of Cliristian Poetrj\ It required 
all the courage, firmness, and prophetic sagacity of Uante 
to throw aside the inHexible bondage of the establislied 
hierarchical Latin of Europe. He had almost yielded 
and had actually commenced the Divine Comedy in the 
ancient, it seemed, the universal and eternal langui^e.'^ 
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But the Poet had profoundly meditated, and deliberately 
resolved on his appeal to the Italian mind and heart. 
Yet even then he had to choose, to a certain extent to 
form, the pure, vigorous, picturesque, harmonious Italian 
which was to be intelligible, which was to become native 
and popular to the universal ear of Italy. He had to 
create ; out of a chaos he had to summon light.' Every 
^om, every province, every district, almost every 
city, had its dialect, peculiar, separate, distinct, nide in 
construction, harsh, in different degrees, in utterance. 
Dante in his book on Vulgar Eloquence ranges over the 
whole land,' rapidly discusses the Sicilian and Apulian, 
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Bon-in-lnw of Monti (in Monii, 
poatfl di Alcune CormioQi, &c. al 
Vocab, della Crusca. V. ii. pM, il," 
PerticBTiqnofa theTHycnrionalett 
oTtha Uonk llaiio to Vgaaaonu del 
Fa^ioola. To this Monk the wandi! 
iiig Dante showed part of hin front 
work. The Monk wbb astounded to 
«ee that it was written [n the viilgnr 
tongue. "lo mlBtupiTnch'egliaTesse 
cantato in qnells lingna, perchg pnrea 
cosB diSidle, ami da nnn credere, ch^ 
quegli aitiadmi inteodimenti ^ polesa- 
em iignificoM par parole dl Tulgo ; ne 
mi parea conTeoire ch^ una tanta e <i 
degna adenm fosse vestita a qne! moito 
coti plebeo,'' I)anlBrepiied,lh«tEohi> 
himself had oripnaliy thought. Hp 
iuLotin.wid 



affetti Boggiunso " (p. 328). Perticnri 
Haatts another remonstrance addieoed 
to the pnet b; QioranDi di Virgilia da 
CB8aiB,cloaing with these words : ".S« 
ti gioTa la fama, non aii contento « si 
brevimnfiui, ab all'easer fatto gloriom 
dal Til giudieio del volgo " (p. 330). 
Conceire the Divine Comedj stranded, 
with Petrarch's Africa, high on the 
liarrea nnd uRopproachable shore of 
ecclesiastical Latin. 

• "Poscia nel lihro ch' ei nomina 
della Vulgare BloqaeOES, cc 
illuslrs. 
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re the line 
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See the e. 

on writing in ^leail language, in FoBcolo, 
Didcor^o sul I'ssta di Dante, p. S50. 

' I can haie no douljt vrhntever of 
the nuthenticily of the De Vnlgari 
Eloquenlia; contcted hecause Dante 
threw aside the mlgar Tusian or Flo- 
rentine as disdainrullf as the nat. and 
even peferred the BolognBsa. Ta a 



Bnt he had tliiown nside thntljre, ' 
Dn altra ne tempeini oooreniente 
omxhio de' modernJ," The Monk 
ooDclndes " molte altre cose con subljml 
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the Roman and Spotetau, the Tuscan and Genoese, the 
Boma^ole and tlie Lombard, the Trevisan and Vene- 
tian, the Istrian and Friiilian; all are coarse, harsh, 
mutilated, defective. The least bad is the vulgar 
Bolognese. But high above all this discord he seems to 
discern, and to receive into his prophetic ears, a noble 
and pure language, common to all, peculiar to none, a 
language which he describes as lllustrioua, Cardinal, 
Courtly, if we may use onr phrase, Parhamentary, that 
is, of the palace, tho courts of justice, and of public 
TaiTB.' No doubt it sprung, though its aflSIiation is by 
) means clear, out of the nniversal degenerate Latin, 
the rustic tongue, common not in Italy alone, but in all 
the provinces of the Eomau Empire.'' Its first domi- 
cile was the splendid Sicilian and Apulian Court of 
Frederick II., and of hia accomplished son. It has been 
boldly said, that it was part of Frederick's magnificent 
design of universid empire : he would make Italy one 
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facevano del liomimo il Unpi»Belo 


ni> Lstia! ciriutis nt et Dullim esse 


pootifioa e Cattolica do6 vniBtrmlB. 


videtur, et qno m'lnioipia Vulgsria 


Ma quells dod era piu il Utuio illurttre ; 




noD r uaaCo da Lucresio e da Tolllo, 




non r ndito nel Senato e ndla Carte 


k Pertkari W some ingaiioUB ob- 


diCesare; era quel n«toi chs parhva 


Mrvntiois on the Qeraian cunqneBti, 


I'inlero Tolgo deU' Earopa Latlna " (p. 


sua th« fbrmatioo of Italbn from th> 


92). StiU t know no Cieetfee on the 


Laliii. The Gernuu) war-tenm were 


origin of iha Italian language more full, 


■lone admitted into llielaDgm^. But 


more suggestive, or more valuable Ihan 


hi> theary of the origin of the Romnnce 


Pertieati'a. 
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^^^ realm, nnder one king, nod speaking one language.' 
^^B Dante does homage to the noble character of Frede- 
^^ft rick II.'' Sicily was the birthplace of Italian Poetry. 
^^B The Sicilian Poems live to bear witness to tlje truth of 
^^B Dante's assertiou, which might rest on hia irrefragable 
authority alone. The Poems, one even earlier than the 
Court of Frederick," those of Frederick himself, of Pietro 
^^^ della Vigna," of King Enzio, of King Manfred, with 
^^K aome peculiarities in the formation, orthography, use 



r Y Italia sotto un hiIu prtticipti, udb 
I aiU tbnna dl gorerao, e ana sola lin- 
I snJla liDgus Italiaoa, 
I p. 159. This eseaj, printed ^1850) 
f in the fnurtb volmne of mj poor 
' frwnd's Wdi'Iis, has onlj just reaihed 

"Qui=qm, 



id poetnntot ItaU Sidli- 
, S«d hax fama 
Trinnciiie teme, e1 recte Eignum od 
tptod feodit iQapiciuDUB, rldetur tnii- 
tum in opprobrinin Italarum l^nci- 
pum remniuisse qui nod heroico more, 
BadplflbeoseqiinnCiU'superbian]. Siqui- 
dffin illuBtres hpiiKfl Fredericns CiCBaTj 
etbene gcniCus qua Maafi'edua, nobi- 
Ifloton tc I'ectituiiiDein eute (onoa 
pmdeiitce, dcrwo Ibrtaos peimandt, 
humanH aecutl simt, bmtalia dcdlg- 
lanles, propter quod corde nobilea 
Btqad gratiarnm dotati inhsren tan- 



mpmdpnit 



I ita qnod ei 






re qoicquK 



I raitns in tantoruoi CoronatDrum aul& 
prodibat. Et quia regale aolium erat 
Sldlia, factum est qak quid nostri pre- 
dansores Tulganter protalenint. Si' 
oflianum locatnr. Quad quidem re- 
thtemiiB et noji, aec pwter! Dostri per- 
nre valebant, Ibcha I Rachal Quid 



c personat t' 



bu notiaimi Fmle- 
labuliim II. CaroU? 
quid cornna JohaJinis et Aizonifi Mar- 
ehionum polentum? quid aJiorum 
Magnatum tibiB? nia Venite carni- 
Hi«i! VeniUaltinpliccsl Venite ni-a- 
ritiffi sectatorea, 5ed praslat ad pro- 
[xwtum repetiare quam fruatra loqni." 
—Do Vulgni'. Eloquio, i. lii. p. 40. 
Tbere is a Bplendid tiaoslatioo of this 
paasago in Danteique Italiau by Kos- 
U)]a, Discono, p. 25^, 

" See the Boaa fnva GlenUa^nia, 
FoBcoIo, della Lingaa, p. ISO. 

° "'Cosi ne' veiw segueuti non v* e 

tnsai, oi un modo d' esprimersi inele- 
gant, ni un Bolo tocatwlo che pDSsa 
parere tiDppo onllco. 

Orgogllunc 



% DUJObUd btn convene 



Peter della Vigaa (Peter de Vinca) did 
not write Sicilian from want of command 
of LatiD ; his letters, mclnding foanj 
ol'tbe Slate Papers of his master Kro- 
derick II., are of much higher Latinity 
than most of hia time. 




and sounds ofworas, are intelligible from one end of 
the Peninsuia to the oilier." The language wfis echoed 
and perpetuated, or rather resounded spontaneously, 
among poets in other districts. This courtly, aristo- 
cratical, imiveraal Italian, Dante heard as the con- 
ventional dialect in the Courts of the Caesars," in 
the republics, in the principalities throughout Italy." 
Perhaps Dante, the Italian, the Ghibelline, the assertcr 
of the universal temporal monarchy, dwelt not less 
fondly in hia imagination on this universal and noble 
Italian language, because it would supersede the Papal 
and hierarchical Latin ; the Latin with the Pope him- 
self, would withdraw into the sanctuary, into the service 
of the Church, into aifairs purely spiritual. 

However this might be, ia this vehicle of his noble 
thoughts Dante fearlessly entrusted his poetic immor- 
tahty, which no poet anticipated with more confident 
security. While the scholar Petrarch condescended to 
the vulgar tongue in his amatory poema, which he had 
still a lurking fear might be hut i 



= See the passages fram Fr 
and King Eniio, Fo,miIii, p. 

^ See, among other lasl 
pure ItftliBD quolfid from Apgelati bj 
PertiCBri, written at Milan 
before the birth e( Dante. F 
gTBcelhl esuj, aa lar as th 
Ifalian poetry mny be eompared with : 
that of FoscoId, mlla Lingua; the 
other poeU Cino da Pistoia, the Goidos 
(Foscolo raults Gnido Cavalcanti. 
Dante's best friend, nrj high) may i 
be read in a collection priotad at Flo- < 
rence, rererred to is a fbitnec volan 
Nor must the pmw be forgotten | the ^ 
history of Matteo Spinelli is good ui * ' 
Tcnal Italieu. The maritime code of 



Amalli hoa been rewntly discovered, 
in Italian perfectly intelligible in the 
prweol day. I owe this iafbmuitioD 
to my aoxnnplished friend Sign'. La- 



iaffu.t 



1 vedev.'Ua nasoere e<i 
a reaideni 



Ari in Roma, e fri le repubUcho e 
tirannidi, tutle confusa in aa aolo 
me. Di queato el ti pore lertiseioio 
le di legge preordinats dalla Prori- 

80." — Compare quotation!, FoKJjto, 
curso, p. 254. 



Africa and in tiis Latin verses he laid tip, as lie 
foDdly thought, an imperisliable treasure of fame.' 
Even Boccaccio, happily for his own glory, followed 
the example of Dante, in, as he probably supposed, 
his least enduring work, his gay Decamerone. Yet 
Boccaccio doubted, towards the close of his life, 
whether the Divine Comedy had not been more sub- 
lime, and therefore destined to a more secure eternity 
in Latin.' 

Thus in Italy, with the Italian language, of which, if 
he was not absolutely the creator, he wae the first who 
gave it permanent and vital being, arose one of the 
great poets of the world. There is a vast chasm be- 
tween the close of Roman and the dawn of Italian 
letters, between the period at which appeared the last 
creative work written by transcendent human genius 
in the Koman language, while yet in ita consummate 
strength and perfection, and the first, in which Italian 
Poetry and the Italian tongue came forth in their 
majesty ; between the history of Tacitus and the Divina 
Comedia. No one can appreciate more liighly than 
myself (if I may venture to speak of myself), the great 
works of ecclesiastical Latin, the Vulgate, parts of the 
Ritual, St. Augustine : yet who can deny that there is 



' Compare Prtraich's letler (Epiat. 


some pBBSBges of real merit (vol, iii. 


Vam. xi. 12), in which he haughtily 


ch. d.}. 


Tiodioiles himaelf from all jealouBv at 


' "Non dicD per6 cho se in veni 


Danle. Haw should he, whi a 'the 


Latini fosse (nod mubito il peso ddic 




parole vulgari) ch' egli non Coeae mslto 


jealous of one who enjojn the hoarse 


piii artilicioso e piil sublime : percio- 


.pplauEe of taverns and markets. 1 


chi molto pib arte e nel parkre latino 


may add that Mr. Bnuie WI17I*, in his 





us Tolumes, Hiatnire des Laiigues | Diy. Com. f, f. As If aublimitf in 
lies, has giren a carefal analysis poetry coosiated in skilfi]l Iriiimphavfr 
I rfPetrarch's "AfriM,"whKh h* haa diffitoltj'. But on the old ago of Boc- 
I «i!luaily rtad, and discorered in it ; caccio, see Fo«colo, p. 'il3. 
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barbarism, a, yet nn reconciled confusion of uncongenial 
elements, of Orientalism and Occidentalism, in the lan- 
guage? From the time of Trajan, except Claudian, 
Latin letters are almost exclusively Christian; and 
Christian letters are Latin, as it were, in a secondary 
and degenerate form. The new era opens with 
Dante. 

To ray mind there is a singular kindred and similitude 
Tadtoa imd between the last great Latin, and the first great 
°°°'"' Italian writer, though one ia a poet, tlie other 
a hiatoiian. Tacitus and Dante have the same penetra- 
tive trntli of observation as to man and the external 
world of man ; the same power of expressing that trutK. 
They have the common gift of flashing a whole train of 
thought, a vast range of images on the mind by a few 
brief and pregnant words; the same faculty of giving 
life to human emotions by natural images, of imparting 
to natural images, as it were, human life and human 
aympathies r each has the intuitive judgement of saying 
just enough ; the Btem self-restraint which wiU not say 
more than enough ; the rare talent of compressing a 
mass of profound thought into an apophthegm ; each 
paints with words, with the fewest possible words, yet 
the picture lives and speaks. Each has that relentless 
moral indignation, that awful power of satire which in 
the historian condemns to an immortality of eartlily 
infamy, in the Christian Poet aggravates that gloomy 
immortality of this world by ratifying it in the next 
Each might aeem to embody remorse.' Patrician, high, 
imperial, princely. Papal criminals are compelled to 
acknowledge the justice of their doom. Each, too, 
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writing, one of timea just past, of whieli the iiifliiencea 
were strongly felt in the social state and fortunes of 
Rome: the otlier of his own, in which be hjid been 
actively concerned, throws a personal passion (Dante of 
course the moat) into his judgements and his Junguage, 
which, whatever luay be its effect on their justice, adds 
wonderfully to their force and reality. Each, too, has a 
lofty sympathy with good, only that the highest ideal of 
Tacitns ia a death-defying Stoic, or an all-accompliahed 
Komnn Proconsul, an Helvidius Thraaea, or an Agricola; 
that of Dante a suffering, and so purified and beatified 
Christian saint, or martyr; in Tacitus it is a majestic 
and virtuous Roman matron, an Agrippina, in Dante an 
unreal mysterioiis Beatrice. 

Dante is not merely the religious Poet of Latin or 
mediseval Christianity; in him that mediteval Chris- 
tianity is summed up as it were, and embodied for per- 
petuity. The Divine Comedy contains in its sublimest 
form the whole mythology, and at Uie same time the 
qninteasence, the living substance, the ultimate conclu- 
Mons of the Scholastic Theology, The whole course of 
Legend, the Diemonology, Angelology, the estra-mun- 
dane world, which in the popular belief was vague, frag- 
mentary, incoherent, in Dante, as we have seen, becomes 
an actual, visible, harmonious system. In Dauti; heathea 
images, heathen mythology are blended in the same 
living reality with those of Latin Christianity, but they 
are real in the sense of the early Christian Fathers. 
They are acknowledged as part of the vast hostile Demon 
world, just as the Angelic Orders, which from Jewish 
or Oriental tradition obtained their first organisation in 
the hierarchy of the Areopagite. So, too, the schools of 
Theology meet in the Poet. Aquinas, it has been said, 
has nothing more subtle and metaphysical than the 
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Paradise, only that in Dante single lines, or pregnant 
stanzas, have the full meaning of pages or chapters of 
divinity. But though liia doctrine is that of Aquinas, 
Dante has all the fen-onr and passion of the Mystics; he 
is Bonaventura as well as St Thomas. 

Daiite was in all respecta but one, his Ghibelliniam, 
n«ni»'aQhi. the religiouspoet of liisage, audtomanymindfl 
boiiLoinn. ijQ^ [ggg religious for that exception. He was 
anti-Papal, but with the fullest reverence for the spiritnal 
supremacy of the successor of St. Peter, To him, as to 
most religious Imperialists or Ghibellines, to some of 
the spiritual Franciscans, to a vast host of believers 
throughout Christendom, the Pope was two distinct per- 
sonages. One, the temporal, they scrupled not to con- 
demn with the fiercest reprobation, to hate with the 
bitterest cordiality : Dante damns Pontiffs without fear 
or remorse, Bnt the other, the Spiritnal Pope, was 
worthy of all awe or reverence ; his sacred person must 
be inviolate ; bis words, if not infallible, must be beard 
with the profoundest respect ; be is the Ticar of Christ, 
the representative of God upon earth. With his Ghibel- 
line brethren Dante closed his eyes against the inc»n- 
gruity, the inevitable incongruity, of these two discordant 
personages meeting in one : the same Bonil'nce is in hell, 
yet was of such acknowledged sanctity on earth that it 
was spiritual treason to touch his awful person. The 
Saiuts of Dante are the Saints of the Church ; on the 
highest lieight of wisdom is St. Thomas, on the highest 
height of holiness, St. Benedict, St. Dominic. St. Francis. 
To tlie religious adversaries of the Chnrcli lie has all 
the stem remorselessneas of an inquisitor. The noble 
Frederick II., whom we have just heard described as 
the parent of Italian poetry, the model of a mighty 
Emperor, the Ctesar of Ctesars, is in hell as an arch- 
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heretic, as an atheist." In hell, in the same dreary 
circle, up to his waist in fire, is the noblest of the Gbibel- 
lines, Fttrinata degli Uberti, In hell for the same sin is 
the father of his dearest friend and brother poet Guide 
Cavalcanti. Whatever latent sympathy seems to tran- 
spire for Fra Dolcino, he is unrelentingly thmst down 
to the companionship of Mohammed. The CathoHc 
may not reverse the sentence of the Church. 

Petrarch, as an Italian poet, excepting in his Ode to the 
Virgin, stands almost aloof from the mediseval 

... . . , _ . 1 ■ 1 ■ Petmrch. 

religion ; it la only as a Latin poet, and m nis 
familiar Letters, that he inveighs against the vices, the 
irreligiou of the Court of Avignon. 

Boccaccio, the third of this acknowledged Triumvirate, 
was, on the other band, in his one great work, 
unquestionably as regards the dominant re- 
ligion of his times, its monkhood and hierarchism, the 
most irreligious, on account of his gross immoralities, 
to all ages an irreligious writer. The Decamerone 
centres in itself all tlie wit, all the indecency, all the 
cleverest mockery of the French and Provenqal Fabli- 
aux, and this it has clothed in that exquisite, all-ad- 
mired Florentine which has secured ita undying fame. 
The awful description of the flague in Florence has 
been compared, but by no means with justice, to that of 
Thucydides and that of Lucretius. This grave opening 
of the Decamerone might be expected to usher in a 
book of the profoundest devotion, the most severe, 
ascetic penitential. After this, another Dante might 
■ummon the smitten city to behold its retributive doom 
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in tliB Inferaal Eegions ; a premature Savonarola might 
thunder his ilenunciations, and call on Florence, thus 
manifestly under divine visitation, to cast all her pomps 
and vanities, her ornaments, her iiiBtruments of Itixurj-, 
upon the funeral pyre ; to sit and lament in dust and 
aslies. This terrific opening leads, but not in bitter 
irony, to that other common oonsequenee of euch dark 
visitationa, the most reckless licence. Tale follows tale, 
gradually sinking from indecency into obscenity, from 
mockery to utter profaneness. The popular religion, 
the popular teachers, are exposed with the coareest, 
most reckless pleasantry. Erasmus, two centuries laterj 
does not scoff with more playful freedom at pilgrimages, 
reliques, miracles : Voltaire himself, still two centuries 
after Erasmus, hardly Btrips their sanctity from monks, 
nuns and friars, with more imspariug wit. Nothing, 
however snug or told in satfric verse or prose against 
the Court of Borne, can equal the exquisite malice of 
the story of the Jew converted to Christianity by a visit 
to Rome, because no religion less than diWne could 
have triumphed over the enormous wickedness of its 
chief teachers, tlie Cardinals, and the Pope. Strange 
age of which the grave Dante and the gay Boccaccio 
are tho representatives! in which the author of the 
Decamerone is the biographer of Dante, the commen- 
tator on the Divine Comedy, expounding, pointing, echo- 
ing, as it were, 'in the streets of Florence the solemn 
denunciations of the poet More strange, if possible, 
the history of the Decamerone. Boccaccio iiimself 
bitterly repented of his own work : he solemnly warned 
the youth of Florence against his own loose and profane 
novels; the scoffer at fictitious reliques became the 
laborious celleetor of reliques not less doubtful; the 
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scourge of the friars died in the armB of friars, bequeath- 

tiDg to them his maiiuacripts, hoping only for salvation 
through their prayers.' Tet the disoivned and proscribed 
Decamerone became the text-book of pure Italian, Flo- 
rence, the capital of letters, insisted on the indefeasible 
prerogative of the Florentine dialect, and the Deca- 
merone was ruled to be the one example of Florentine, 
The Church was embarrassed ; in vain the Decamerone 

■ was corrected, mutilated, interpolated, and indecencies, 
profaneuesses annulled, erased : all was without effect ; 
the Decamerone must not be degraded from its higjt 
and exemplary authority. The purity of morals migiit 
suffer, the purity of the language must remain unat- 
tainted ; till at length au edition was published in 

I which the abbesses and nuns, who were enamoured 
of their gardeners, became profane matrons and dam- 
flels ; friars, who wrought false miracles, necromancers ; 
adulterous priests, Boldiers. But this last bold effort 
of Jesuitical ingenuity was without effect: the De- 
camerone was too strong for the censure in all its Ibrms ; 
,it shook off its fetters, obstinately refused to be altered, 
aa before it had refused to be chastened ; and remains 
to this day at once the cleverest and bitterest satire. 



in the worla of Petrarch tbe 
' vary lutioos letter to Bocxaccio, de Va- 
I MorientiuiQ, Opera, p. 740. 
Boccaccio had wrilttninaparoiTemoF 
aaperetiUoDB terror to Petrarch ron- 
cemiiig the prophecies of a wrtain holj- 
man, Peter ol Sienna, on tha death of 
thetwopoetj, Petrarch eildeotl}' doet 
not beJiere 3 wojd of what had fnght. 
ened poor Boccaccio. He alleges many 
auBes of tn»picien. "Kon etteauo 
TOL. IX. 



Taticinu poudus, quicquid a Christo 

Teriias rnentiatar. At id qusritur 
Chratnene rei hujai aulor ait, sn sltei- 

BEpe Tidimus. Christi nomen ajsnmp- 
aerit." The poet urgea Boccawin, ut 
great li^ngth, not to aijaudoii lettem, 
but aalj the lighter letleia of hu 
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and the most carious illustration of the religion of the 
age/ 



7 *< Se QOQ che un Dominicano Ita- 
liano e di natara pid &cile (chiamavasi 
Eustachio Locatelli, e mori vesooro in 
Ke^o) vi 8* interpose; e per essere 
stato confessore de Pio V., impetr6 da 
Gregorio XIII. che il Decamerone non 
£o«Be matato, se non in quanto bisog- 
nava al buono nome d^li Eoclesias- 
tici/'—P. 43. The account of the 
whole transaction at length may be 
read in tlie Discorso prefixed to Fos- 
oolo's edition of the Decamerone, Lon- 
don, 1825. Compare the fifth and 
sixth discourse of Foscolo; the most 



just criticism with which I am ao- 
qoainted on Boccaccio, his merits, his 
influence, his style, and his language. 
I quote Boccaccio's will on Foscolo's 
authority. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun, nothing obsolete. I pos- 
sess a translation of Eugene Sues 
Wandering Jew, printed on the coarsest 
paper, the rudest type, and cheapest 
form, obviously intended for the lower 
Roman Catholics, in which the Jesuit 
becomes a Russian spy; all that is 
religious is transformed into political 
satire. 
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LangnBge of France. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the civil or in the reli- 
gious history of the West, nothing led to more 
momentous or enduring results, thauthe seces- 
sion, as it were, of the great kingdom of France i'roni 
the Teutonic, and its adhesion to the Latin divisiou of 
Christendom ; the fidelity of its language to its Roman 
desaent, and its repudiation of the German conqueror. 
For about four centuries, loosely speaking, Gaul, from 
the days of Julius Csesar, waa a province of the Roman 
Empire. During that period it became Romanised in 
manners, institutions, language. The Celtic dialect was 
driven up into the North-Western comer of the land. 
If it suljsisted, as seems to liave been the case in the 
time of Irenseus, still later in that of Jerome, or in the fiftli 
century," as the dialect of some of the peasantry ; if il 
left its vestiges in the names of plains, of foi'ests and 
mountains ; if even some sounds and words found their 
way into the supervening Latin, and became a feeble 

> Accordmg to UlpBD in the BHMnd Epaik Id Gallic or Ct^ltic (IHalog. I. 

umturj wills might bedrawn in LatiD $vbjine), Bidonins Apollinarius says 

OT iD Uie language of Ganl, the Celtic that the noblee of his provinco (Au- 

therefore had a legal otisteDee. St. vcrgne) had only just cast off all the 

Jerome in the fomlh ceatury compares Ecalea of their Celtic speech ; this may 

Uio language of the ABiatic Galatians have l«n the pi'DBuneiation, The 

with that which he had heard apotKD ^Uierof Ausoniua.Hphyaiciacat Bazns 

in the neighbourhood of Treres. In in Aquilaine, spoke Latin impeilectly. 

the Rflh, Sulpicius Sevens dnlns one Compare Ampere, Hist. Lit. de U 

of the inlerlocotora in a dialogue to France, p^. 36 wi4\.^e,. 
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constituent of TreDch ; yet there can be no doubt that 
the great mass of the Frencli language, both the Langue 
cVOil of the North, and the Langue d'Oc of the South, 
is of Latin origin.'' 

For about four centuries, Teutonic tribes, Goths, 
Burgundians, Alemannians, Franks, ruled in Gaul, from 
the first inroad and settlement of the Visigoths in the 
South, down to the third generation after Charlemagne. 
Clovis and liis race, Ciiarlemagne and his immediate de- 
scendants, were Teutons ; the language at the Court of 
Soissons, in the capitals of Kenstria and Austrasia, as 
afterwards in that of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, was 
German. Nor was it only so in the Court ; there were 
Germans throughout the Frankish realm of Charlemagne. 
The Council of Tours enacts that every Bishop should 
have homilies in both languages ; he should be able to 
expoimd them in the rustic Eoman and in the Teutonio, 
so as to be intelligible to the whole people." 

But the grandsons of Charlemagne behold Latin and 
Srpmiiun. Teutonic nationality, the Latin and Teutonie 
"■■ '"■ language, dividing the Western Empire. The 
German is withdrawing, if not beyond the Ehine, to the 
provinces bordering on the Ebine ; Latin is resuming 
its full dominion over France and the French language. 
At Strasburg, only thirty years after the Council of 
Tours, France has become French, Germany German. 



<• M. Fauriel (Hlsloire de la Poede | Greek, somB Celtic, some Basque ; 
ProTfriipUe, i. p, 1S5) objervM of the . nbove fillcMi Teulonic. The whole 
Prevents] that therf are more words | vestigatioa is worthy of Btndy. 
notofUtln oi-iginthM is commonlv | • a.d. 813. Ubbe, Concil. 
tappOKj. HehndrollectedSOOU. The 12S3. This injuuctioD wu tearv 
whol* ProFengal lileralnre might pel- at liheims Biid at Mentl 4.D. K 
haps furninh him an Tnimj, A grrat There are riagments of old Gem 
part he inuld traog to no known Im- BermaiiB.~~i{auDi«', 
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The two Kings of the same ra^e, equally near in blood 
to Charlemagne, take their oaths in languages not only 
diolectically different, but distinct in root and origin. 
Germany still recedes, leaving but few traces of its long 
dominion ; the Celtic element probably contributes more 
to the French language than the German. In truth 
the Germans after all were but an armed oligarchy in 
France, like the Turks in their European provinces, but 
by no means so inaccessibly shut up in their Oriental 
habits, in their manners, in their religion. Even in the 
Visigothic Soutli, no sooner had the conquest passed 
over, than the native language, or rather tlie naturalised 
Latin, reasserted ita independence, its jealous and 
exclusive superiority : and this, although the Goths 
were routed and driven out by another Teutonic race, 
the Franks of the North. France returned entirely to 
its Latinity ; and from its rustic Roman gradually formed 
that language which was to have such wide influence on 
later civilisation. 

In this conaervation of France to Latin and Latin 
Christianity, no doubt Latin Christianity, and the hier- 
archy so long, even under the German sway, of Latin 
descent, powerfully contributed. The unity of rehgion in 
some degree broke down the barrier between the Teuton 
and the Roman Gaul ; they worshipped the same God in 
the same Church ; looked for absolution from their sins, 
trembled before, or sought humbly the counsel of the samt; 
Priest. Bat the Clergy, as has been seen, remained long 
almost exclusively Roman. The Teutons, who aspired to 
the high places of the Church (for the services remained 
obstinately Roman), were compelled to possess one quali- 
fication, the power of ministering in that Latin service. 
The most rude, most ignorant, most worldly Bishop or 
Priest must learn something, and that lesson must be the 
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recitation at least, or pronuneiiition cf Latin. Charle- 
magne's schools, wherever the Teutonic element was the 
feeblest, would teach in the Kustic Roman, or the Eoman 
more or less rapidly tending to its new form. At least in 
the Church and in the Cloister the Latin ruled without 
rival ; among the people the Latin element was iar the 
stronger : the stronger is ever aggressive ; and the Teu- 
tonic was by degrees renounced, and diiven towards the 
ithine, or over the Rhine. The German Teuton, mind- 
fnl of his descent, might still call himself a Frank, but 
the Gallic Frank hud ceased to be a German.'' 

It is not the least siDgidar fact in the history of the 
Tha Nor- French language, that another German, or kin- 
""'"■ dred Scandinavian race, wreata a large province 
from France. Normandy takes its name from its Norman 
conquerors : the land, according to Teutonic usage, is pai> 
titioned among those adventurers ; they are the lords of the 
soil. In an exceedingly short time the Normans cease to be 
Teutons ; they are French or Latin in language. About 
).flja- ^ century and a half after the establishment 
"■ of the Normans in France, the descendants of 
Rollo conquer England, and the Conqueror introduces 
not a kindred dialect, but the hostile and oppugnant 
Norman-French, into Anglo-Saxon England, The im- 
position of this foreign tongue, now the exclusive lan- 
guage of the Normans, is the last and incontestable sign 
of their complete victory over the native inhabitants. 
This is not the less extraoi-dinary when the Italian Nor- 
mans also are found for some time obstinately refusing 



* In the epiWph on Gregory V. 
(997). he is said to have spoken Ihrec 
InDgiiKges; FnuikiiJi (German), IheToJ- 
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to become Italians. They endeavour to compel the 
Italians to adopt theu- French manners and language ; 
histories of the Norman conquest are written at Naples 
or within the kingdom, in Norman-French.'' The dialect 
has adopted some Italian words, but it is still French.' 
Thus within France Teutonism absolutely and entirely 
surrenders its native tongue, and becomes in the North 
and in the South of Europe a powerful propagator of a 
language of Latin descent. 

It is not the office of this history to trace the obscure 
growth of the French language out of the pre-existing 
elements — the primal Celtic and the Latin. It must 
not be forgotten that higher up the Celtic and the Latin 
branch off from the same family — the ludo-Teutonic ; "^ 
so that the actual roots of French words may be reason- 
ably deduced from either. The Christian language, all 
the titles, terms, and words which related to the religion, 
were doubtless pure Latiu, and survived, but slightly 
modified, in the Frencli. Pronunciation is among the 
most powerful agents in the change and formation of 
language, in the silent abrogation of the old, the silent 
crystallisation of the new. Certain races, nations, tribes, 
families, have a predilection, a predisposition, a facility 
for the utterance of certain sounds. They prefer labial 
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or guttural, hard or soft letters ; they alinoat invariably 
substitute the mute, the surd, or the aspirate letter fi 
it« equivalent ; there is an uniformity, if not a rule c£ 
ehauge, either from organism or habit. The ItaJiaa de- 
lights in the termination of words with a soft vowel, tba 
Langue d'Oc with a consonant, the French with a muta 
EffKiof vowel. The Latin of the Eitual being a written 
lerrtoe. language, in its structure aa well as in its worda 
woiild inflexibly refuse all change ; it would not take the 
auxiliary verb in place of its conjugations, the article o 
the preposition to designate its cases ; it would adher^ 
to its own declensions, cojijugations, inflexions, and thua 
far would stand aloof ii-om the gradual change going on 
around it ; it would become in so far imintelligible toi 
the vulgar ear. But not only, the roots remaining ths 
same, would the great maiss of the words retain tlieis 
significance; there would also be some approximation 
in the tone and accent. The Clei^, being chiefly of 
the country, and in their ordinary conversation usiu^- 
tlie language of the countr;y, would pronounce tlieir 
Latin with a propensity to the same sounds which were- 
forming the French. Latin as pronounced by an Italian,. 
a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, during the formation, and, 
after the formation, of the new tongue, would have a 
tinge of Italian, French, or Spanish in its utterance. 
The music being common throughout the Church might 
perhaps prevent any wide deviation, but whatever devia- 
tion there might be would tend to make the meaning of 
the words more generally and easily comprebensiblA 
So there would be no precise time when the Latiol 
Eitual would become at once and perceptibly a foreign 
tongue ; the common rustic Koman, or tlie Romance, if 
not the offspring was probably akin to the ecclesiastical 
Latin, at all events all Church words or terms would 
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form part of it. And so on the one hand Latin Chris- 
tianity would have a powerful influence in flie croation 
of the new language, and at the same time never be an 
imiutelligible stranger ; hers would be rather a sacred 
and aneient form of the same language among her lineal 
and undoubted descendants. 

The early poetry of the Langue d'Oil was either the 
Legend or the Poem of Chivalry. The Trouvere of tlie 
North was far more creative than the Troubadour of the 
South. In his lighter Fabliaux the Trouvere makes no 
less free with the Christian Clergy and with Christian 
morals than his brother of the South, but his is the free- 
dom of gaiety or of licentiousness, not of bitter liatred, or 
pitiless, and contemptuous satire. There b nothing of 
the savage seriousness of the Provencal.'' 

But the higher Epopee of the Northern Trouvere was 
almost contemporaneous in its rise with the Crusades ; 
its flourishing period was that of the Crusades, and as 
fer as that was a real and actual state of society, of 
Chivalry, It is the heroic poetry of mediteval Oiris- 
tianity. The Franks were the warriors, the Franks the 
poets of the Cross. In both the great Cycles, of Charle- 
Aiagne and his Peers, of Arthur and the Knights of the 
Bound Table, in the subordinate cycles, as of Einaldo, 
or the four Sons of Aymon,the hero was ever a Christian 
knight, the enemy, whether knight, giant, or even dra- 
gon, was anti-Christian, Saracen, misbeliever, or devil, 
Cliarlemagne's war is of the West against the East, of 
Latin Christianity against Islam ; the Gascons and the 
Basques at HoncesvaUes become the splendid Sara^-ens 
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of Spain; the whole miabelieving East is gathered 
around Christian Paris. The Chiirrrh avouched the 
wonders of Archbishop Turpin, adopted the noble fictions 
about Charlemagne and his Peers. Tliese became part 
of authorised Christian Legend, when Legend and His- 
tcny were one ; when it would have been equal impiety 
to assert the mythic character of the former as that of 
the authentic GoapeL' So, too, whether Arthur and his 
Knights apning, as is most jirobable, from Breton or 
from British lays, the Saxondom of his foes recedes, the 
Paganism, even the Saracenism takes its place. It is 
not the ancient British King and his British warriors 
warring with Saxons and Anglians on the borders of 
Wales, Cumberland, or Cornwall for the dominion of 
Britain ; it is the Christian King and tlie Christian 
Knight waging a general war of adventure against un- 
believers. It is not the independence of Britain, it is 
the mystic Sangreal, the cup with the blood of the Re- 
deemer, which is the holy object, the ideal reward of . 
their valour ; it is to be the trimnph of the most chaste 
and virtuous as well as of the bravest knight. The sons 
of Aymon are Southern knights keeping the Spanish 
borders {Spain reserved her Cid for her own noble old 
poem), but the Sons of Aymon are adopted Korthems ; 
the Troubadour Poetry knows little or nothing of their 
chivalry. Toulouse owns only her own unidealised, un- 
romanticised Counts : the few Provenpal pooms of chi- 
valry are of doubtful origin : their Epic is the doll verse 
chronicle of the Albigensian War. 

But, after all, in this inexhaustible fecundity of her 
Romance, whether from the rudeness aud imperfection 
of the language at this period of her prolific oreativeness, 
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I or from aome intemul inaptitude in French for tJiis high 
t class of poetry, from want of vigour, metrical liiirmony, 
and variety, or even from ite excellence, its analytical 
dearuesa and precision, the Mediffival Poetry of Nortli- 
eni France, with all its noble, chivalrona, and crusading 
impulses, called forth no poet of enduring lame. I'he 
Homer of this race of cyclic poets was to be an Italian. 
It was not till these poems had sunk into popular (ales ; 
till, from the poem recited in the castle or the court of 
the King or the Baron, they had become disseminated 
among the people;" not till they had spread into 
Italy, and as the 'Keali di Francia' had been over 
and over again recited by the professional story-tellers, 
and been rudely versified by humbler poets, that they 
I were seized first by the bold and accomplished Boiardo, 
f afterwards by the inimitable Ariosto, and in their full 
ancient spirit, yet with some fine modem irony, be- 
queathed to mankind in the most exquisite and har- 
monious Italian. Even the Crusades were left to the 
gentle and romantic Tasso, when the religions fire of tlie 
Crusades and of Chivalry was all but extinct in its cold 
\ fiiint embers. 

But if the Crusades, and by the Crusades Latin Chris- 
I'tianity, did not create enduring French poetry, they 
J created the form of history in which France has excelled 
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all Europe. Perhaps of vernacular history, properly so 
called, the Florentine Villani is the parent ; of political 
history, Dino Compagni; but that history, which de- 
lights from its reality and truth, as springing from the 
personal observation, instinct with the personal charac- 
ter, alive with all the personal feelings of the historian, 
the model and type of the deb'ghtful Memoir, is to be 
found first in Villehardouin and Joinville, to rise to 
still higher perfection in Froissart and in De Comines. 
No cold later epic on St. Louis will rival the poetry of 
Joinville. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Teutonic Languages. 

In all the Romance languages, aa it has appeared, in all 
languages of Latin descent, Italian, French T(B,„nio 
both in its northern and southern form, Spanish '"'b""§«- 
in all its dialects, the rehgions vocabulary, every word 
which expressed Christian notions, or described Christian 
persons, was Latin, only lengthened out or shortened, 
deflected, or moulded, according to the genius of each 
tongue ; they were the same words with some difl^er- 
ence of pronunciation or form, but throughout retaining 
their primal sense : the words, even if indistinctly 
understood, had at least an associated significance, 
they conveyed, if not fully, partially to all, their proper 
meaning. 

In the Teutonic languages it was exactly the reverse. 
For all the primal and essential Christian notions the 
German found its own worda ; it was only what may be 
called the Church terms, the ecclesiastical functions and 
titles, which it condescended or was compelled to borrow 
from the Latin.* The highest of all, " God," with all 
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its derivativea, tlie " Godhead, godly, gtxllikfi," was in 
sound entirely remote from " Deus, the deity, the 
divinity, the divine." As to the attributes of God, the 
German had his own word for allmightiness, for the 
titles the all-meri>iful or all-gracioua." For the Trinity, 
indeed, as in ail Indo-Teutonic languages, the uiimerala 
are so nearly akin, that there would be at least a close 
assonance, if not identity, in the worda ; and tlie primi- 
tive word for "father" is so nearly an universal, that 
the Latin "Pater" might be dimly discerned under the 
broader Teutonic pronunciation, "Fader." But the 
"Son and the Holy Ghost"" were pure, mmpproaching 
Teuton. The names of the Saviom-, " Jesus," aud " the 
Christ," passed of course into the creed and ritual ; but 
the " Lord," and the German " Herr," were Teuton, as 
were the " healer, health," for the " Saviour and salva- 
tion," the "atonement" for the "propitiation,"" In 
the older versions the now ignoble words " hanging and 
the gallows " were used instead of the Crucifixion and 
the Cross : the " Eesurrection " takes the German form.' 
The "Angela and the Devils" underwent but little 
change; but all the special terms of the Gospel, "the 
aoul, sin, holiness, faith, prayer, repentance, penance, 
confession, conversion, heaven and hell. Doomsday, even 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper," were new and peculiar.' 
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The Book;^ the Seer not the Prophet;'' above all, the 
gi-eat Festivals of Chriatmaa and Easter,' were original, 
without relation ia sound or in letters to the Latin. Of 
the terms which discriminated the Cliristian from the 
Unbeliever one was dififerent ; the Christian, of course, 
was of all languages, the Gentile or the Pagan became 
a " heathen." So too " the world " took another name- 
To the German instructed through these religious words, 
the analogous vocabulary of the Latin service was utterly 
dead and without meaning ; the Latin Gospel was a 
sealed book, the Latin service a succession of unintelli- 
gible sounds. The offices and titles of the Clergj- alone, 
at least of the Bishop and the Deacon, as well as the 
Monk, the Abbot, the Prior, the Cloister, were transferred 
and received as honoured strangers in the land, in which 
the ofBce was as new as the name.'' " The Martyr " was 
unknown but to Christianity, therefore the name lived. 
" The Church " the Teuton derived, perhaps through the 
Gothic of Ulpbilas, from the Greek ; " but besides this 
single word there is no sign of Greek more than of 
Latin in the general Teutonic Christian language." The 
Bible of Ulphilas was that of an ancient race, which 
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paaeed away with that race ; it doea not appear to have 
been known to the Germans east of the Rliijie, or to the 
great body of the Teutons, who were eenverted to Chris- 
tianity some centuries Jater, ti-om the seventh to the 
eleventh. The Germans who crossed the Efaine or the 
Alps came within the magic circle of the Latin; they 
submitted to a Latin Priesthood ; they yielded up their 
primitive Teuton, content with forcing many of their 
own words, which were of absolute necessity, perhaps 
some of their inflexions, into the language which they 
ungraciously adopted. The descendaula of the Ostro- 
goths, tbe Visigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, 
by degrees spoke languages of which the Latin was 
the groundwork; they became in every sense Latin 
Cliristian^ 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors ivere the first Teutonic 
xngi,^ race which remained Teuton. It is a curious 
^""°- problem how the Koman Missionaries from the 
South, and the Celtic Missionaries from the North, 
wrought the conversion of Anglo-Saxondom." Probably 
the early conversions in moat parts of the island were 
hardly more than ceremonial ; the substitution of one 
rite for another ; the deposing one God and accepting 
another, of which they knew not much more than the 
name ; and the subjection to one Priesthood, who seemed 
to have more powerful influence in heuven, instead of 
anolber who had ceased to command success in war, or 
other blessings which tbey expected at his hands. This 
appears from tbe ease and carelessness with which the 
rehgion was for some period accepted and thrown off 
again. As in the island, or in each separate kingdom, 
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i the Oiristian or Ihe Heathen King, the Christian or the 
Heatben party was the stronger, so Christianity rose, 
and fell. It was not till the rise of a Priesthood of 
Anglo-Saxon birth under Wilfrid, or during liia time, 
that England received true Christian instruction ; it was 
not till it had, if not an Anglo-Saxon ritual, Anglo- 
Saxon hymns, legends, poetry, sermons, that it can be 
properly called Cliriatian; and all those in their religious 
vocabulary are Teutonic, not Latin, It was in trath 
notorious that, even among the Priesthood, Latiu had 
nearly died out, at least if not the traditional skill of 
repeating its worda, the knowledge of its meaning, 

Our Anglo-Saxon Fathers were the first successful 
missionaries in IVaus-Hhenaue Germany. The Celt 
Columban and St. Gall were hermits and cosuobites, not 
missionaries ; and in their Celtic may have communi- 
cated, if they encountered them, with the aboriginal 
. GJauls, but they must chiefly have made their way 
I through Latin, They settled within the pale of Roman 
r Gaul, built their monasteries on the sites of old Roman 
B eitiea ; their proselytes (for they made monks at least, if 
I BOt numerous converts to the faith) were Gallo-Romans.'' 
) But no doubt the Anglo-Saxon of Winfrid (Boniface) 
[ and his brother apostles of Germany was the means of 
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mtercoTiTse ; the kindred language enabled them to com- 
municate freely and successfully with the iin-Komauised 
races: Teutons were the apostles of Teutons. It was 
through the persuasive accents of a tongue, in its sounds 
as in its words closely resembling their own, not in the 
commanding tones of foreign Latin, that the religion 
found its way to their hearts and minds, Charlemagne's 
conversions in the further north were at first through an 
instrument in barbarous ages universally understood, the 
Bword, Charlemagne was a Teuton warring on Tenfoos : 
he would need no interpreter for the brief message of 
his evangelic creed to the Saxons — " Baptism or death." 
Their conversion was but the sign of submission, shaken 
off constantly during the long wars, and I'enewed on 
every successful inroad of the conqueror. But no' doubt 
in the bishoprics and the monasteries, the religious 
colonies with which Charlemagne really acliieved the 
Christianisation of a large part of Germany, though the 
services might be in Latin, the schools might instruct in 
Latin, and the cloister language be Latin, German 
youths educated as Clergy or aa Monks could not forget 
or entirely abandon their mother tongue.'* Latin and 
Grcrman became insensibly mingled, and interpenetrated 
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I each otlier. Aa to the general language of the countrj', 
1 there waa an absolute necessity that the strangers ahould 
I yield to the dominant Teutonism, rather than, like 
I Kome of old in her conquered proviaces, impose their 
language on the subject people. The Empire of Charle- 
magne till his death maintained its unity. Tlie great 
division began to prevail during the reiga of Louis the 
Pious, between the German and the Frank portions of 
the Empire. By that time the Franks (thoDgh German 
waa still spokea in the north-east, between the Ehiue 
and the Meuae) had become blended and assimilated 
with those who at least had begun to speak the Langue 
d'Oil and the Langue d'Oc,' But before the oatli at 
Strasburg had as it were pronounced the divorce between 
the two reahns, Teutonic preachers had addresaed Ger- 
man homilies to the people, parts of the Scripture had 
found their way into Germany, German vernacular 

I poets Imd begun to familiarise the Gospel history to the 
German ear, the Monks aspired to be vernacular poets.' 
Ab in Anglo-Saxon England, so in the dominions of 
Louis the Pious, and of Lothaire, the Heliand, and the 
Harmony of the Giospels by Otfried, had opened the 
Bible, at least the New Testament, to the popular ear. 
The Heliand was written in the dialect of Lower Saxony. 
Otfried, a Monk of Weisaenberg in AIsa<;ej wrote in 
High German. The Heliand is alliterative verse, 

1 Otfried in rhyme. Otfried wrote his holy poem to wean 
the minds of men from their worldly songs; the history 
of the Redeemer was to supplant the songs of the old 
German heroes. How far Otfried succeeded in his pious 
Cod 
i 
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design ia not known, but even in the ninth century, 
other Christian poetry, a poem on St. Peter, a legend of 
St. Gall, a poem on the miracles of the Holy Land, 
introduced Christian thoughts and Christian imagery 
into the hearts of the people.' 

Thus Christianity began to apeak to mankind in 
Oreek; it had spoken for centuries in the commanding 
Latin ; henceforth it was to address a large part of the 
world in Teutonic. France and Spain were Eomanised 
as well as Christianised. Germany was Christianised, 
but never Komaniaed. England, Germanised by the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest, was partiivlly Komanised again 
by the Normans, who, in their province of France, had 
entirely yielded to the Gallo-Koman element, West^ 
ward of the Ehine and south of tJie Uanube, the German 
conquerors were but a lew, an armed ai-istocracy ; in 
Germany they were the masa of the people. However, 
therefore, Eoman religion, to a certain extent Roman 
law, ruled eastward of the Rhine, each was a domiciled 
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Schmeller; and Oltned best by Graff, 
Konigsberg, 1631. Compare Lach- 
man's ]irticle in Ersch nnd GrQber's 
Encyclnpadie. The Poem ou St. Gall 
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Jfttaiiger, The Teuton in character, ui habits, in Inn- 
giiage, remained s, Teuton. As their tribes of old united 
for conquest; the conquest achieved, severed again to 
erect independent kingdoms ; as tlie Koman Empire in 
Germany waa at last hut a half-naturalised fiction, con- 
trolled, limited, fettered by the independent Kings, 
Princes, and Prelates: so, as our History haa shown, 
there was a constant struggle in the German Cliurch- 
raan between the Churchman and the Teuton — a 
gravitating tendency towards Roman unity in the 
Churchman, a repulsion towards independence in the 
Teuton. But for the Imperial claims on Italy and on 
Kome, which came in aid of the ecclesiastical centralisa- 
tion under the Papacy, Teutonism might perhaps have 
much earher burst free from the Latin uuity. 

The Norman conquest brought England back into the 
Koman pale ; it warred as sternly against the independ- 
ence of the Anglo-Saxon Bishop as against that of the 
Anglo-Saxon thane; it introduced the Latin religions 
phraseology. Hence in England we in many cases 
retain and use almost intUfferently both the Latin and 
tiie Teutonic terms ; in some instances only we inflexibly 
adhere to onr vernacular religions language, and show 
ft loyal predilection for the Saxou tongue. " God" and 
" the Lord " retam their nninvaded majesty. " The 
Son " admits no rival, but we admit the Holy Spirit as 
well as the Holy Ghoat, but tlie Holy Ghost " sanctifies." 
The attributes of God, except his Almightiness and his 
wisdom, are more often used in theological discussion 
than in popular speech. Therefore his " omnipresence," 
his " omniscience " (he is also " all-knowing "), hia 

ubiquity," his "infinity," hia "incomprehensibility," 
are Latin. In the titles of Cbrist, " the Saviour," the 

Bedeomer," the " Intercessor," except in tlie " Atone- 
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ment," instead of the "Propitiation or Eeeonciliation," 
I«tiii has obtained the mastery. " Sin " is Saxon ; 
" righteousness " a kind of common property ; " mercy 
and love " may contend for pre-eminence ; " goodness " 
ia genuine German ; " faith and charity " are Latin ; 
" love," German. We await " Doomsday, or the Day of 
Judgement ;" but " Heaven and Hell " are pure Teu- 
tonisms." "Baptism "is Latinised Greek. The "Lord's 
Supper" contests with the " Euchai'ist ;" the "Holy 
Communion " mingles the two. "Easter" is our Pas- 
chal Feast. We speak of Gentiles and Pagans, as well 
as " Heathens." Our inherited Greek, " Church," retains 
its place ; as does " Priest," from the Greek presbyter. 
In common with all Teutons, our ecclesiastical titles, 
with this exception, are borrowed. 

During this period of suspended Teutonic life in 
England, Germany had not yet receded into her rigid 
Teutonism, The Crusades united Christendom, Latin 
and German, in unresisting and spontaneous confede- 
racy. The Franks, as has been seen, were in the van ; 
Germany followed sluggiehiy, reluctantly, at intervals, 
made at least two great paroxysmal efforts under the 
Emperors, who themselves headed the armaments, but 
then collapsed into something bordering on apathy. 
From that time only single Princes and Prelates girt 
themselves with the Cross. The long feud, the open 
war of the Emperors and the Popes, was no strife 
between the races ; the Emperor warred not for German 
interests, but for his own ; it was as King of the Romans, 
with undefined rights over the Lombard and Tuscan 
cities, later as King of Naples as well as Emperor of 
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Germany, that he maintaiDed the internecine strife. If^ 
Frederick II. had been a German, not a Sicilian ; if his 
capital had been Cologne or Mentz or Augsburg, not 
Palermo or Naples ; if bis courtly language, the 
giiage of his statesmen and poets, had been a noble 
German, rising above the clashing and confiised dialects 
of High and Low, Francouian, Swabian, Bavarian; if 
he bad possessed the power and the will to legislate for 
Germany as be legislated for Apulia, different might 
have been the issue of the conflict. 

Throughout all this period, the true mediieval period, 
Germany was as mediieval as the rest of Christendom. 
Her poets were as fertile in chivalrous romances ; 
whether translated or founded on those of the Trouveres, 
there is not a poem on any of the great cycles, the 
classical or that from ancient history, those of Charle- 
magne or of Arthur, not a tale of adventure, which baa 
not its antitype in German verse, in one or other of the 
predominant dialects. The legends of the Saints of 
all classes and countries (the romances of religious 
adventure) are drawn out with the same inexhaustible 
fecundity, to the same interminable leiigth." The some- 
what later Minnesingers echo the amatory songs of the 
Troubadours; and everywhere, as in France and England, 
the vernacular first mingles in grotesque incongruity 
with the Latin Mystery ; scenes of less dignity, some- 
times broadly comic in the vulgar tongue, are in- 
tei'polated into the more solemn and stately Latin 
spectacle. 

When the Norman dynasty, and with the Norman 

Many f these poeHU, sacred and 1 " MniienUbirn," Hre In coaise of pub- 
p fan r en nnous lenglh, Titui'el, licntioD at Qnedlioburg, in the Bib- 
th K 9e (h onik, Kutmii, us well liuthek del' Deutsuhen Kational Lite- 
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dynasty the dominance of the Norman language came 
to an end, nearly at the same period the English con- 
stitution and the English language began to develope 
themselves in their mingled character, but witli Teu- 
tonism resuming its superiority. As in the constitution 
the Anglo-Saxon common law, so in the structure and 
vocabulary of the language the Anglo-Sason was the 
broad groundwork. Poetry rose with the language ; 
and it is singular to observe tliat the earliest Enghsh 
poems of original force an<i fancy (we had before only 
the dry dull histories of Wace, and Robert of Gloucester, 
Norman rather than English'), the Vision and the Creed 
of Piers Ploughman, while they borrow tlieir allegorical 
images from the school of the Romance of the Rose, 
adopt the alliterative verse of the old Anglo-Saxon. 
The Romance of the lioae, by its extraordinary popu- 
larity Irnd introduced the Impersonated Virtues and 
Vices, which had almost driven out the knights and the 
saints of the Romance and the Legend ; instead of the 
wild tale of chivalrous adventure, or the holy martyr- 
dom, poetry became a long and weary allegory ; even 
the Mystery before long gave place to the Morality, In 
some degree this may have been the Jlorals of Chrw- 
tianity reasserting coequal dignity and importance 
against ritual observances and blind sacerdotal au- 
thority : it is constantly rebuking with grave solemnity, 
ui keen satire, the vices of the Clergy, the Monks, and 
the Friara. 

Before Chaucer, even before Wycliffe, appeared with 
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E^s rude satire, his uncouth alliterative verse, his homely 
se, and independence of thought, the author of Piers 
I Ploughman's Vision.' This extraordinary manifestation 
I of the religion, of the language, of the acn'ial and political 
I notions, of the English character, of the condition, of the 
ssiona and feelings of rural and provincial England, 
[ commences, and with Chaucer and Wycliffe completes 
1 flie revelation of this transition period, the reign of 
J Edward IIL Throughout its institntiouB, language, 
[ Teligious sentiment, Teutouism is now holding its iirat 
initiatory struggle with Latin Christianity. In Chaucer 
' I heard a voice from the court, from the castle, from 
\ the city, from nnivereal England. All orders of society 
' live in his verse, with the truth and originality of indi- 
vidual being, yet each a type of every rank, class, every 
! religious and social condition and pursuit. And there 
t can be no doubt that his is a voice of freedom, of more 
I or less covert hostility to the hierarchical system, though 

■ more playful and with a poet's genial appreciation of all 

■ fi^ch was true, healthful, and beautiful in the old faith. 
IXn Wycliffe is heard a voice from the University, from 
I ■flie seat of theology and scholastic philosophy, from the 
I centre and stronghold of the hierarchy ; a voice of revolt 

and defiance, taken iip and echoed in the pulpit 
throughout the land against the sacerdotal domination. 
In the Vision of Piers Ploughman is heard a voice from 
the wild Malvern Hills, the voice it should seem of an 
humble parson, or secular priest. He has passed some 
years in London, but bis home, his heart is among the 
pool' rural population of central Mercian England. Tra- 

' The Vision boirs iM date about I Last Days, before 1370. Whituker, 
1365. Chaucer's great worit is about p. mvi. luii in»t note lo Introdattioli. 
twentj years Inter. Wycliffe was AUo Wright's Preface, 
hardly koovm, but by bis tiact oa the I 
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dition, nncertain tradition, has assigned a name to the 
Poet, Robert Langland, born at Cleobury Mortimer, in 
Sbropsbire, and of Oriel College, Oxford. Whoever he 
was, he wrote in Li* provincial idiom, in a rhythm 
perhaps from the Anglo-Saxon times familiar to the 
popnlar ear ; if it strengthened and deepened that 
feeling, no doubt the poem was the expreasion of a strong 
and wide-spread feeling. It is popnlar in a broader and 
lower sense than tlie mass of vernacular poetry in 
Germany and England. We must rapidly feurvey the 
religion, the poUtics, the poetry of the Ploughman. 

The Visionary is no disciple, no precursor of Wycliffe 
in bis broader religious views : the Loller of Pieis 
Ploughman is no Lollard; he applies the name aa a 
term of reproach for a lazy indolent vagrant.* The 
Poet is no dreamy speculative theologian ; he acquiesces 
seemingly with unquestioning faith in the creed and 
in the usages of the Church. He is not profane but 
reverent as to the Virgin and the Saints. Pilgrimages, 
peBances, oblations on tlie altar, absolution, he does not 
rgect, though they are all nought in comparison with 
hohncss and charily ; on Transubstantiation and the 
Real Pi'esence and the Sacramenta he is almost silent, 
but his silence is that of submission not of doubt.'' It is 
in his intense absorbing moral feeling that he is beyond 
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his age : wiUi liim outward observances are but hollow 
ehowa, moekerieB, hypocrisieB, without the inward power 
of religion. It is not so much in his keen cutting satire 
on all matters of tlie Church as in his solemn installa- 
tion of Keaeon and Conscience as the guides of the self- 
directed soul, that he ia breaking the yoke of sacerdotal 
domination : in his constant appeal to the plainest, sim- 
plest Scriptural truths, as in themselves the whole of 
religion, he is a stem reformer. The sad serious 
Satirist, in his contemplation of tlie world around him, 
the wealth of the world and the woe," sees no hope, no 
consolation but in a new order of things, in which if the 
hierarchy shall subsist, it shall subsist in a form, with 
powers, in a spirit totally opposite to that which now 
rules mankind. The mysterious Piers the Plouglipian 
seems to designate from what quarter that reformer is 
to arise. Piers the Ploughman, who at one time was a 
sort of impersonation of the industrious and at the same 
time profoundly religious man, becomes at the close 
Piers Pardon Ploughman, the great publisher of the 
pardon of mankind through Christ, In him is the 
teaching, ahsolving power of the Church; he is the great 
assertor and conservator of Unity. 

With Wycliffe, with the spiiitual Franciscans, Lang' 
laud ascribes all the evils, social and religious, of the 
dreary world to the wealth of the Clergy, of the Monks, 
and the still more incongruous wealth of the Mendicants. 
With them he asserts the right, the duty, the obhgation 
of the temporal Sovereign to despoil the hierarchy of 
their corrupting and fatal riches,^ As he Las nothing of 
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the soliolasfic siibtli?ty. of the Predestinarianism, or spe- 
culative freedom of Wycliffe, bo he has nothing of the 
wild spiritualist belief in the prophecies of ages to coma 
With the Fraticelli, to him the fatal gift of Constantine 
was the doom of true religion; with them he almost 
adores poverty, but it is industrious down-troilden rustic 
poverty; not that of the impostor beggar,' common in 
his days, and denounced as atemly as by the political 
economy of our own, still less of the religioiis mendicant. 
Both these are fiercely excluded from his all-embracing 
charity/ 

Langland is Antipapal, yet he can admire an ideal 
Pope, a general pacificator, reconciling the Sovereigns 
of tlie world to universal amity.' It is the actual Pope, 
the ,Pope of Avignon or of Rome, levying the wealth of 
the world to slay mankind, who is the object of his bit- 
ter invective.'' The Cardinals he denounces with the 
same indignant scorn; but chiefly the Cardinal Legate, 
whom he has seen in England riding in hia pride and 
pomp, with lewdness, rapacity, merciless extortion, inso- 
lence in his train.' Above all, his hatred (it might seem 
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tliat on tbis all honest English indignation waa agreed) 
is against tlie Menilicant ordera. Of the older monks 
there is almost total silence. For St. Benedict, for St. 
Dominic, for St. Fraucia be has the profoundest reveiv 
euce." But it is against their degenerate sons tliat lie 
arrays his allegorical Host; the Friars furnish every 
impei-sonated vice, are foes to every virtne ; his bitterest 
satire, his keenest irony (and these weapons he wields 
with wonderful poetic force) are against their dissolute- 
ness, their idleness, their pride, their rapacity, their arts, 
their lies, their hypocrisy, their intnision into the func- 
tions of the Clei^, their delicate attire, their dainty 
feasts, their magnificent buildings," even their proud 
learning ; above all their hai-dness, their pitilessness to 
the poor, their utter want of charity, which with Long- 
land is the virtue of virtues. 

Against the Clergy he is hardly less severe;" he 
sternly condemns their dastardly desertion of their 
flocks, when during the great plague they crowded to 
London to live an idle bfe : that idle lil'e be describes 
with singular spirit and zest. Yet he seems to recog- 
nise the Priesthood as of Divine institution. Against 
the whole host of officials, pardoners, summoners. Arch- 
deacons, and their functionaries; against lawyers, civil 
us well as ecclesiastical, he is everywhere fiercely and 
contemptuously criminatory. 

^ Pass.v.p.TO, There is « full account in "the Creed" 
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His political views are remarkable." He lias a notion 
of a king ruling in the ati'ections of the people, with 
lleason for hia chancellor, Conscience for his justiciary. 
On such s King the commonalty would cheerfully and 
amply bestow sufficient revenue for all the dignity of 
his office, and the exigencies of the state, even for his 
conquests. No doubt that Commonalty would fu'st have 
absorbed the wealth of the hierarchy/ He is not abso- 
lutely superior to that hatred of the French, nor even to 
the ambition for the conquest of France engendered by 
Edward's wars and by hia victories. And yet his shrewd 
common sense cannot but see the injustice and cruelty 
of those aggressive and sanguinary wars." 

As a Poet Langland has many high qualities. He is 
creating his own language, and that in a i-ude and 
remote province : its groundwork is Saxon-English, ex- 
clusively so in most of its words and in its idioms. It 
admits occasionally French words, but they appear like 
strangers; his Latinisms, and words of Latin descent, 
might seem drawn directly from the Vulgate Scriptures 
and the Church services. These he constantly cites in 
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the original Ijatin. With his Anglo-Saxon allitemtion 
there is a cadence or rhythm in his veree ; while Chaucer 
ia writing in rhyme Langlund Bcems utterly ignorant of 
that poetic artifice. The whole poem is an allegory, by 
no means without plan, but that plan obsoure, broken, 
and confused ; I am inclined to think wanting its close, 
The Allegory is all his own. The universal outburst of 
Allegory at this time in Paris, in Germany, in England 
ia remarkable. It had full vogue in Paris, in Rutebeuf, 
and in the Eomance of tlio Eose, which Chaucer trans- 
lated into English. Aa the chivalrous romance and the 
fabliaux had yielded to the allegorical poem, so also the 
drama. It might seem, as we have said, as if the 
awakening moral sense of men, weary of the saints, and 
angela, and devils, delighted in tlioso impersonations of 
the unchristian vices and Christian virtues. That whicli 
to us is languid, wearisome, unreal, seized most power- 
fully on the imagination of all orders. Nor had allegory 
fulfiiled its office in the imaginative realm of letters till 
it had called forth Spenser and Bunyan. Langland, I 
&m disposed to think, approaches much nearer to Bunyan 
:lhan the Romance of the Rose to the Faery Queen, 
But Langland, witli aU his boldnesa, and clearness, and 
originality, had too much which was temporary, much 
which could not but become obsolete. Bunyan 'a vision 
was more simple, had more, it' it may be so aoid, of the 
moral, or of the scheme, of perpetual, universal Chris- 
tianity. But Spenser himself has hardly surpassed some 
Tew touches by which Langland has designated his per- 
sonages ; and there is at times a keen quiet irony too 
fine for Bunyan. 

" The Poem is manifestly in two parts ; the poet, asleep 
on the Malveru Hills, beholds the whole world ; eastward 
a magnificent tower, the dweUing of Truth ; opposite a 
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deep dale, tbe abode of nnbleased spirits ; between them 
a wide plain, in whieh mankind are following all their 
avocations. He dwells rapidly on the evils and abuses 
of all Orders. A stately lady, in white raiment (Holy 
Church) offers herself as guide to the Castle of Truth, 
in which is seated the Blessed Trinity, The first five 
passages of the first part are on the redress of civil 
wrongs, the last on the correction of rehgious abuses. 
Mede (Bribery) with all ber crew are on one side ; Con- 
science, who refuses to be wedded to Mede,'' with Reason 
on the other. It closes with the King's appointment of 
Conscience as his Justiciary, of Reason as bis Chan- 
cellor. In the Sixth Passage the Dreamer awakes ; he 
encounters Reason. As Reason with Conscience is the 
great antagonist of social and political evil, so again. 
Reason, vested as a Pope, with Conscience as his Cross 
Bearer, is alone to subdue religious evlL For that evil 
God is visiting the earth with awful pestilences and 
storms. To avert God's wrath the domestic duties must 
be observed with fervent affection ; the Pope must have 
pity' on the Church, the religious Orders keep to their 
rule, those who go on pilgrimages to the Saints seek 
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tber Tnitli. Trutli is the one eternal object of man. 
After Repentauce baa brougbt all tbe Beven deadly ains 
to confession ' (a strange powerful passage), Hope blows 
'a trumpet, whose blast is to compel mankind to seek 
Grace from Clirist to find out Truth. But no pilgrim 
who has wandered over the world can &how the way to 
Truth. Now suddenly arises Piers Ploughman ; ho bas 
long known. Truth ; be has been her taithful follower. 
Meekness and tbe Ten Commandments are tlie way to, 
Grace is tbe Portress of, the noble Castle of Trath. 
After some time Tnith reveals herself. She coiamanda 
Piers to stay at home, to tend his plough ; of tbe young 
peasantry industry in their calling is their highest duty ; 
to the laborious poor is offered plenary pardon, and to 
those who protect them, Kings who rule in righteous- 
ness, holy Bishops who justly maintain Church disci- 
pline. Less plenary pardon is bestowed on less perfect 
men, merchants, lawyers who plead for hire. What 
is this pardon? it is read by a Priest; it contains 
but these words : " They that have done good shall go 
into life eternal, they that have done evil into everlast- 
ing fire." ' 

Thus with Piers Plonghman, a holy Christian life, a 
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life of love, of charity, of cbarity especially to the poor, 
is all in all ; on the aftainment oi that life dwells the 
second Vision, the latter jiart of the [loem. There are 
three personages bv the plain names of Do Well, Do' 
Bet (do better), and Do Best. The whole of this ascent 
through the different degrees of the Christian life \a 
described with wonderful felicity ; every power, attri- 
bute, faculty of man, every virtue, every vice is imper- 
sonated with the utmost life and truth. The result of 
the whole is that the essence of the Christian life, the 
final end of Do Well, is charity. Do Bet appears to 
have a higher office, to teach other men ; and this part 
closes with a splendid deBcri[ition of the Redeemer's life 
and passion, and that which displays the poetic power of 
Robert Langland higher perhaps than any other passage, 
that mysterioua part of the Saviour's function between 
his passion and resurrection commonly called the " har- 
rowing of hell," the deliverance of the spirits in prison." 
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In Do Best Piers Ploiigliman appears as a bind of imper- 

aoiiation of tiie Ji^aviour, or of his faith ; the HoJy Ghost 
descends upon him in lightning ; Grace arrays him with 
wonderful power to sustain the war with comiug Auti- 
ehrist; Piety has bestowed upon him four stout oxen 
(the Evangelists) to till the earth ; four buUoelis to har- 
row the laud (the four Latin Fathers), who harrow intt> 
it the Old and New TestamentB ; the grain which Piers 
sows ia the cardinal virtues. The poem concludes with 
the resurrection and war of Antichrist, in which Piers, 
if victor, is hardly victor — " a cold and comfortless con- 
clusion," says the learned editor. Dr. Whittaker. I am 
persuaded that it is not the actual or the designed con- 
clusion. The last Passage of Do Best can hardly have 
l>een intended to be so much shorter than the others. 
The poet may have broken off indeed in sad despondency, 
and left his design unfinished ; he may have been pre- 
vented from its completion ; or, what is far less impro- 
bable, considering the way in which the Poem has 
survived, the end may have been lost 

The Poet who could address such opinions, though 
UTapt np in prudent allegory, to the popular ear, to the 
ear of the peasantry of England ; the people who could 
hsten with delight to such strains, were far advanced 
towards a revolt from Latin Christianity. Truth, true 
i-eligion, was not to be found witJi, it was not known by, 
Pope, Cardinals, Bishops, Clergy, Monks, Friars, It 
was to be sought by roan himself, by the individual man, 
by the poorest man, under the sole guidance of Reason, 
Conscience, and of the Grace of God, vouchsafed directly, 
not through any intermediate human being, or even 
Sacrament, to the self-directing soul. If it yet respected 
all existing doctrines, it respected them not as resting on 
' Ltional or sacerdotal authority. There is a manifest 
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appeal throughout, an unconscious installatiun of Snip 
ture alone," as the ultimate judge ; the test of evervthiaf 
is u moral and purely religious one, its agreement witli 
holinesa and charity. 

English prose in Wycliffe's Bible, the higher Enriid 
poetry in its true father, Chaucer, maintained this pm 
vailing and dominant Teutonism. Wycliffe's Bible, a 
translated fi-om the Vulgate, had not so entii-ely shakei 
off the trammels of Latinity as our later versions ■ bm 
this first bold assertion of Teutonic independence ia; 
measurably strengthened, even in its language, thai 
independence. It tasked the language, as it were, to ilf 
utmost vigour, copiousness, and flexibility : and by this 
putting it to the trial, forced out all those latent and 
undeveloped qualities. It was constantly striving to be 
English, and by striving bei-ame so more and more. 
Compare the freedom and versatility of Wycliffe's Bibif 
with Wycliffe's Tracts. Wychffe has not only ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of purer and more free reli- 
gion, he is becoming a master of purer and more free 
English. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, among the most remarkable d 
poets, was in nothing more remarkable than in being 
most emphatically an English poet. Chaucer lived in 
courts and castles : he was in the service of the King, 
lie was a retainer of the great Duke of Lancaster, h 
the court and in the castle, no doubt, if anywhere, with 
the Norman chivalrous mitgniiicence hngsred whatevei 
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remained of Norman mannere and language. Chaucer 
had served in the armies of King Edward III. ; he had 
seeu almost all the more flourishing coimtries, many of 
the great cities, of the Continent, of Flanders, France, 
Italy. It may be but a, romantic tradition, that at the 
wedding of Violante to the great Duke of Milan he had 
seen Petrarch, perhaps Boccaccio, and that Froissart too 
was present at that splendid festival. It may be but a 
groundless inference from a mianterpreted passage in 
his poems, that he had conversed with Petrarch (Novem- 
ber, 1372); but there is unquestionable evidence that 
Chaucer was at Genoa under a commission from the 
Crown. He visited brilliant Florence, perhaps others of 
the noble cities of Italy. Five years later he was in 
Flanders and at Paris. In 1378 he went with the Em- 
bassy to demand the hand of a French Princess for the 
young Richard of Bordeaux. Still later he was at the 
'gorgeous court of the Visconti at Milan/ Chaucer was 
master of the whole range of vernacular poetry, which 
P IWBS bursting forth in such young and prodigal vigour, in 
the languages bom from the Eomance Latin. He had 
read Dante, he had read Petrarch ; to Boccaccio he 
owed the groundwork of two of his best poems — the 
I Knight's Tale of Palamon and Arcite, and Griselidis. I 

|H cannot but think that he was familiar with the Tronba- 
^V dour poetry of the Langne d'Oc; of the Langue d'Oil, 
he knew well the knightly tales of the Trouverea and 
the Fabliaux, as well as the later allegorical school, 
which was then in the height of its laahion in Paris. He 

K translated the Romance of the Kose. 
It is indeed extraordinary to see the whole of the 
mediteval, or post-mediieval poetry (with the great ex- 



T Compare the Uts of Cbuucer, eijieciaUf the Utat by Sir Korrii Uica 
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eeption of the Dantesque Tision of the other world) 
summed np, and as it were represented by Chancer in 
one or more perfect examples, and bo offered to the 
English people. There is the legend of martyrdom in 
Constance of Surrie ; the miracle legend, not withont its 
harsh alloy of hatred to the unbeliever, in Hugh of 
Lincoln ; the wild, strange, stirring adventures told in 
the free prolix Epopee of the Trouvere, in its romanti- 
cised classic form, in Troilua and Cresaida; in the wilder 
Oriental strain of magio aud glamour in the Lalf-told 
tale of Cambuacan; the chivalrous in Palamon and 
Arcite ; to which perhaps may be added the noble 
Franklin's Tale. There is the Fabliau in its best, in its 
tender and graceful form, in Griselidis ; in its gayer and 
more licentious, in January and May ; in its coarser, 
more broadly humorous, and, to our liner manners, re- 
pnlsire. Miller's Tale ; and in that of the Keve. The 
unfinished Sir Thopas might seem as if the spirit of 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or of lighter or later poets, was 
struggling for precocious being. There is the genial 
apologue of the Cock and the Fox, which might seem 
an episode from the universal brute Epic, the Latin, or 
Flemish, or German or French Reynard. The more 
cumbrous and sustained French allegory appears in the 
translation of the Komauut of the Rose ; the more rich 
and simple in the Temple of Fame. There are a few 
slighter pieces which may call to mind the Lais and 
Serrentes of the South. 

'Yet all the while Chaucer in thought, in character, in 
language, is English — resolutely, determinately, almost 
boastl'ully Englisli.' The creation of native poetry waa 

■ There is H ourioiis [mssiigE in tlie I ■' Let Ihen Cloi-kes enditen in Latin, 

''[olngiie la the TMUuaent of Love oa for xhtj have the prspenie of wMnoe, 

•fi>vsranwllaliiL«tiii9uidiiiFreiu!h. I Mid the imowltdga Is ibat bcoltiB ; 
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his deliberate aim ; and uJready that briiad, practical 
UumoFoud yet seriouB view of life, of life in its iufinite 
variety, that which reaches its height m Shakspeui 
has begun to reveal itseli' iu Chaucer. The Canterbury 
Tales, even in the Preface, represent, as in a moving 
comedy, the whole social 6tat« of the tiiues; they dis- 
play human character in action as iu speech ; and that 
character is the man himself, the whole man, with all 
his mingling, shifting, crossing, contradictory passions, 
motives, pecuharitiee, his greatneeses and weaknessea, 
his virtues and his vanities ; every one is perfectly 
human, yet every one the individual man, with the very 
dress, gesture, look, speech, tone of the iudividn&L 
There is an example of every order and olass of society, 
high, low, secular, religious. Aa yet each is distinct in 
bis class, as his class from others. Contrast Chaucer's 
pilgrims with the youths and damsels of Boccaccio. 
Exquisitely as these are drawn, and in some respecta 
finely touched, they are all of one gay light class; 
almost any one might tell any tale with equal propriety; 
they differ in name, in nothing else. 

1ji his religious charaeters, if not in his religious tales 
(religion is still man's dominant motive), Chaucer is by 
no means tho least happy. In that which is purely 
religious the poet himself is profoundly religious ; in his 
Prayer to the Virgin, written for the Ducbesa Blanche 
of Lancaster, for whom also be poured forth his sad 
elegy ; in his Gtentle Martyrs S. Constantia and S. 
Cecilia ; he is not without his touch of bigotry, as has 
been said, in Hugh of Lincoln. But the strong Teutonic 
good sense of Chaucer had looked more deeply into the 
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Book XI? 



whole monastic and sacerdotal system. His wisdom be- 
trays itself in his moBt mirthful, aa in his coarsest 
humour. He who drew the Monk, t)ie Pardoner, the 
FriaP Limitour, tiie Summoner, had seen far more than 
the outer form, the worldlineas of the Churchman, the 
abuse of indulgences, the extortions of the friars, the 
licentiousness of the Ecclesiastical Courts, of the Eccle- 
siastics themBelves: he had penetrated into the inner 
depths of the religion. Yet his wisdom, eyen in his 
most biting passages, is tempered with charity. Though 
every order, the Abbot, the Prioress, the Friar, the 
Pardoner, the Summoner, are impersonated to the life, 
with all their weakuessea, follies, affectations, even vices 
and falsehoods, in unsparing freedom, in fearless tmth, 
yet none, or hardly one, is absolutely odious ; the jolly 
hunting Abbot, with his dainty horses, their bridles 
jingling iu tlie wind, his greyhounds, his bald shining 
head, his portly person, his hood fastened with a rich 
pin in a love-knot: the tender and delicate Prioress, 
with what we should now call her aentimentahty, vir- 
tuous no doubt, but with tier broad and somewhat suiS- 
pieions jnotto about all-conquering love ; the Priar, who 
BO sweetly heard confession, and gave such pleasant 
absolution, urging men, instead of weeping and prayers, 
to give silver to the friars ; with his lisping voice and 
twinkling eyes, yet the best beggar in his bouse, to 
whom the poorest widow could not deny a farthing: 
the Pardoner with his wallet in his lap, brimful of par- 
dons from Rome, with his reliques or pillowbere covered 
witli part of our Lady's veil and the glass vessel with 
pig's bones ; yet in Church the Pardoner was a noble 
Ecclesiast, read well, chanted witii such moving tones, 
that no one could resist him and not throw silver into 
♦l-a offertory. The Summoner, whose office and tlie 



Archdeaiion'a Court in which he officiated Beem to have 
been most unpopular, is drawn in the darkest colours, 
with his fire-red cherubim's face, lecherous, venal, licen- 
tious. Above all, the I'arish Priest of Chaucer hae 
thrown off Roman medieval Sacerdotalism ; he feels his 
proper place ; he arrays himself only in the virtues 
which are the essence of his holy function. This unri- 
valled picture ia the most powerful because the moat 
quiet, uninsulfing, unexaspe rating satire. Chaucer's 
Parish Priest might have been drawn from Wycliffe, 
from Wycliffe at Lutterworth, not at Oxford, from 
Wycliffe, not the fierce controversialist, but the affec- 
tionate and beloved teacher of hia humble flock. The 
Priest's Tale is a sermon, prolix indeed, but, except in 
urging confession and holding up the confessorial office 
of the Priesthood, purely and altogether moral in ita 
scope and language.' The translation of the Romaunt 
of the Eose, with all its unmitigated bitterness agaiuet 
the Friars, is a further illustration of the religious mind 
of Chaucer. If we could interpret with any certainty 
the allegory and the mystic and poetic prose in the 
Testament of Love, we might hope for more light on 
the religion and on the later period of Chaucer's life,'' 
It is evident that at that time, towards the close of hia 
life, he was in disgrace and in prison. Other doeuments 
show that hia pensions or allowances from the Crown 
were, for a time at least, withdrawn. There is no doubt 
that his imprisonment arose out of some turbulent and 

TcBdunsnt of tove, if it be Sp^ht't. 
" Chsuar did compile tUs biwlie as a 
comfort to himselCe niler great gmfEB 
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popolar movements iii the City of London. There is 
every probability that these movements were coniiected 
with the struj^trlt? to reinvest the "Wycliffite (and so loDg 
as tJie Lancastrian party was Wyctiflite) Lancastrian 
Mayor," Jolm of Northarapton, in the ciric dignity. The 
LoudonerB were LoUards, and if on the people's side, 
Chaucer was on the Lollards' side. Chaucer, in his in*- 
priwnimeut, wonld, like Uoethius of old, from whom the 
Te(rtam(?nt of Love was imitated, seek consolation, but 
his consolittion is in religion, not pliilosophy. His aspi- 
ration is after the beautiful and all-escelling Margarita, 
the pearl of great prit:e, who, like the Beatrice of Dante, 
seems at once an ideal or idealised mistrees, and the 
impersonntion of pure religion. Love alone can bestow 
on htm this precious boon ; and diviue love, ae nsoal, 
bc»Towing aome of its imagery and language from humaa 
love, purifies and exalts the soul of the poet for this 
great blessing by imparting the knowledge of God in 
the worlM of his power, and the works of his grace luiA 
glory. More than this the obstinate obscurity of tiie 
allegory refuses to reveal. 

We must turn ^ain to Germany, which we left in ita 
intermediate state of slowly dawning Teutouism. Ger- 
many, it has been seen, rejected the first free movement 
of her kindred Teutons in England, because it was taken 
up with such passionate zeal by the hostile Sclavonians. 
The reformation in Bohemia^ followed by ita wild and 
cruel ware, civil and foreign, threw back the German 
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I .raind in aversion and terror upon Latin Christiaiiity, 

Yet TeutoDJsm only ahimbered, it waa not extinguished ; 
it was too deeply rooted ; it liad been slowly frrowing up 
from its undying root for centuries. Tlio strife of ages 
between the Emperor and the Pope could not but leave 
a profound jealousy, and even antipathy, in a great mass 
of the nation. Tluroughout there had been a strong 
Imperiiblist, a German faction. The haughty aggression 
of John XXIL {a Pontiff not on the Papal throne at 
Rome) waa felt as a more wanton and unprovoked iusntt. 
It was not now the Pope aaeerting against the Emperor 
the iudepeudence of Italy or of Eome; not defending 
Eome and Italy from the af^ession of Transalpine 
barbarians by carrying the war against the Emperor 
into Germany. Louis of Bavana would never have 
descended into Italy if the Pope had left him in peace 
on his own side of the Alps. The shame of Germany 
at the pusillanimity of Louis of Bavaria wrought more 
strongly on German pride; the Pope was more pro- 
foundly hated for the self-sought humiliation of the 
Emperor. At the same time the rise of the great and 
wealthy commercial cities had created a new class with 
higher aspirations for freedom than their turbulent 
prinnes and nobles, who were constantly in league with 
the Pope against the Emperor, of whom they were more 
jealous than of the Pope : or than the Prince Bishops, 
who would set up a hierarchical instead of a papal 
supremacy. The burghers, often hostile to their Bishops 
and even to the cathedral Chapters, with whom ihey 
were at strife for power and jurisdiction in their towns, 
seized perpetually the excuse of their papalising to eject 
their Prelates, and to erect their lower Clei^y into a 
d of spiritual itepublic. The Schism had prostrated 
Pope before the temporal power; the Emperor of 
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Oennany had compelled the Pope to summon a Coim- 
eil ; at that Council he had taken the acknowledged 
lead, had almost himself deposed a Pope. It ia tme 
that at the close he had been out-mauoeuvred hy the 
subtle and pertinacious Churchman. Martin V. had 
regained the lost grotmd; a barren, ambignons, delu- 
sive Concordat had baffled the peremptory demand of 
Ciennany for a reformation of the Churcli in its head 
and in its members.^ Yet even at the height of the 
Bohemian war, dark, deepening murmura were heard of 
German cities, German Princes, joining the Antipapal 
movement. During the Council of Basle, when I^ttin 
Christianity was severed into two oppugnant parties, 
that of the Pope Eugenius IV. and that of the Transal- 
pine reforming hierarchy, Germany had stood aloof in 
cold, proud neutrality : bnt for the subtle policy of one 
man, ^neas Sylvius, and the weak and yielding flexi- 
bility of another, the Emperor Frederick III., there 
might have been a Gennan spiritual nationahty, a Ger- 
man independent Church. The Pope was compelled to 
the humiliation of restoring the Prelate Electors whom 
he had dared to degrade, to degrade their successors 
whom he had appointed. Gregory of Heimberg, the 
representative of the Gennan mind, had defied the 
Boman Court in Home itself, had denounced Papal 
liaughtineaa to the face of the Pope.' But for one 
event, aU the policy of .^neas Sylvius, and all the sub- 
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Berviency of Frederick III, to liim who he Bnppoeed 
was bis counsellor, but who waa his ruler, had been un- 
availing. As the nggressiTe crusade to Pale.«tine gave 
tlie dominion of Latin Christendom to the older Popes, 
80 the defensive cmsade against the terrible progress of 
the Turk, which threatened both Teutonic and Latin 
Christendom, placed the Pope again at the head, not in 
arms, but in awe and influence, of the whole West, Ger- 
many and the Pope were in common peril, they were 
compelled to close alliance. In justice to jEneas Hylvius, 
when Piua II., it may be acknowledged that it was his 
|Wovidential sagacity, hia not ungrounded apprehension 
o€ the greatness of the danger, which made him devote 
his whole eoul to the league againat the Ottomau ; if 
it was also wise policy, aa distracting the German mind 
from dangerous meditationa of independence, this even 
with Pius II. waa but a secondary and subordinate con- 
sideration. The Turk was the cause of the truce of 
more than half a oentury between the Papacy and the 
Empire. 

But throughout all that time the silent growtli of the 
German languages, the independent Teutonic thought 
i in jwetry, even in preaching, was widening 
the alienation. During the century and a lialf in which 
English Teutonism was resolutely bracing itself to 
practical and political religious independence, and the 
English language ripening to its masculine force, with 
the Anglo-Saxon successfully wrestling for the mastery 
against the Southem Latin ; in Germany a sileut rebel- 
lious mysticism was growing up even in her cloisters, 
and working into the deptlis of men's hearts and minds. 
The movement was more profound, more secret, and 
unconscious even among those moat powerfully under its 
influence. There was not only the open inaurreetion of 
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Marsilto of Fadiia and William of Ockbam gainst the 
Papal or hierarchical authority, and the wild revolt of 
the FratiL'elli ; there was likewise at onne an acknow- 
ledgement of and an attempt to satisfy that yearning of 
the religious sonl for what the Church, the Latiu 
Church, had ceased to supply, which was no longer to 
be fouud in the common cloister-life, wiiich the new 
Orders had ceased to administer to the wants of the 
people. During this time, too, while Germany luxu- 
riated in the Romance Legend as well as in the 
Chivalrous Romance, and the Hymn still in some 
degree vied with the Lay of the Minnesinger, German 
prose had grown up and was still growing up out 
Gcraim of vernacular preaching. From the earliest 
p™^"*- period some scanty instruction, catechetical or 
oral, trom the glosses or feom fragments of the Scrip. 
tiUre, bad been communicated in German to the people : 
some German homilies, translated from the Latin, had 
been in use. But the great impulse was given by the 
new Orders. The Dominican, Conrad of MarLurg, had 
been forced at times to leave the overcrowded church 
for the open air, on account of the multitudes which 
gatliered round the fierce Inquisitor, to hear his ser- 
mons, to witness the conclusion of liis sermons, the 
burning of a holocaust of heretics. Far different was 
the toue of the Franciscan Bertholdt of Win- 
terthur,' who from 1247 to 1272 preached 
with amazing success tliroughout Bavaria, Austria, 
Moravia, Thuringia, Hia sermons, taken down by the 

' CompHre Lejser, EinleiCung, Dcut- 
Khe Preiiigtcn des viii. unii xif. Jabr- 
hundert, QucdlinburE, 1B38, p. jvi., 
for tbo lilW of Benhnldt. fien-inns 
(DauUclie Po«la) writea, " Die VoitivlT- 
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zeal of his hearers, were popular iE the best sense ; he 
had the iaatinct of eloqiience ; he is even now by the 
best judges set above Taiiler himself. In earnestness, in 
eDergy, in his living imagery from external nature, 
Bertholilt was the popular preacher in the open field, 
on the hill-side, Tauler the contemplative monk in the 
pulpit of the cloister-chapel.* Nor did Bertholdt stand 
alone in these vivid popular addresses. That which, 
notwithstanding these examples, was at least inefficiently 
bestowed by the Church, stirring and awakening ver- 
nacular instruction, was prodigally poured forth from 
other quarters. The dissidents under their various 
names, and the Beghards, were everywhere. At the 
beginning of the fonrteenth century Alsace was almost 
in possession of the Brethren and Sisters of the Free 
Spirit ; they were driven out and scattered, but expul- 
sion and dispersion, if it does not multiply the numbers, 
usually increases the force and power of such communi- 
ties." Mysticism within the Church strove to fill the 
void caused by their expulsion. Of theso Mystics the 
most famous names are Kysbroeck of Cologne, Master 
Eekhart, John Tauler, Nicolas of Susa The life of 
Tauler will show us the times and the personal influ- 
ence of these men. and that of their opinions. It occu- 

I pies all the early part of the fourteenth century. 

[ Johu Tauler' was born in Strashurg in 1290. At 
the age of eighteen flie religious youth entered the 
Dominican cloister. He went to study at Paris; but at 
Paris the Doctora were ever turning over the leaves of 
huge books, they cared not for the one book of life.'' 

V L?y9er, D^Eficbfl PredigteD. I * Joanu^q TanlerTonStraaburg, von 

k Schmidt, Tauler. p. 7. In 1317, D. Cnrl Schmidt. Hamburg. X841. 
r ifliei-ewan violent pei«cation by Jobn " Tuuler, p. 3. Quotation from 
p of Ochsmitein, Bishop of Strasbutg. | Tauler's Sennou in iiott, 
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Probably on bia return to Strasburg he came under the 
influence of Master Eiilthart. This remarkable man 
preached in German ; countless hearers thronged even 
to Eckhart'a vernacular seimons. But Eckliart was 
a Schoolman in the incongruous office of a popular 
preacher; he was more than a Schoolman, he aspired 
to be a philosopher. His was not a passionate, simple, 
fervent theology, but the mystic divinity of DionysiuB 
the Areopagite ; it approaeiied the Arabic Aristoteliau 
philosophy. He hold, indeed, the Creation out of 
nothing, and in theory repudiated the Eternity of 
Matter ; but Creation seemed a necessity of the tlivine 
nature. The Universal could not but be particular; 
so God was all things, and all things were God. The 
soul came forth from God, it vras an emanation ; it had 
part of the light of God, in itself inextinguiabable, but 
that light required kindling and quickening by divine 
grace."" Thus man stands between the spiritual and the 
corporeal, between time and eternity. God will reveal 
himself fully, pour himself wholly into the reasonable 
soul of man. It is not by love but by intelligence that 
the mystic reunion takes plaice with God ; by knowledge 
we are one with God ; that which knows and that wliich 
is known are one. Master Eckhort is the parent of 
German metaphysical theology. But if Tauler was 
caught with the glowing language in which Eckhart 
clothed these colder opinions, he stood aloof from the 
kindred teaching of the Beghards, with their more pas- 



" See the Chaptur on EokWl, 
KiLlcr, Chrbtlicha Philosophis, ii. p. 
*BS, to. " Eckhart ietmit dm Theo- 
logen uinar Znt tod der (Jeberaeugnng 
durohdfnngeii, dn* die Ternitnftige 
_ S«la d» M«D»chen dntu bealimmt ael . 



la der innigsWn VerWndiing mit Gott, 
del hochslea Gates, guns imd uhne 
alls bchmalening, theilhafUg la wcr- 
dm . , . Gott KoU lich giiti: oSta- 
bsren, wir iha guns cikennen : ei Kill 
gana unser v(Bi-d«n."^P. 502. 



siouate, more religious Pantheism — the same in thought 
with Eckhart, more bold and fearless in expression. 

But if of itself the soul of Tauler sought a deeper and 
more furvent faith, the dark and turbulent times would 
isolate or make bucIi a soul seek its sympathy within a 
narrower circle. It was the height of the war between 
John XXII. and Louis of Bavaria, and nowhere did that 
war rage more violently than in Sti-asburg. The Bishop 
John of Ochaenstein was for the Pope, the MagiBtrates 
and the people, for the Emperor, or rather for insulted 
Germany. The Bishop laid his interdict on the city ; the 
Magistrates, tlie Town Council, declored that the Clergy 
who would not perform then- functions must be driven 
from the city." The Clergy, the Monks, the Friars, 
were divided : here the bells were silent, the churches 
closed; there they tolled for prayers, and the con- 
tumacious Clergy perfurmed forbidden servicea Ko 
wonder that religious men sought that religion in them- 
selves which they fonud not in the church or in the 
cloister ; they took refiigs in the sanctuary of their own 
thoughts, from the religion which was contesting the 
world. In all the great cities rose a secret unoi^nised 
brotherhood, bound togetlier only by silent iofelt sym- 
pathies, the Friends of God. This appellation was a 
secession, a tacit revolt, an assumption of superiority. 
God was not to be worshipped in the church alone, with 
the Clergy alone, with the Honks alone, in the Kitual, 
even in the Sacraments ; he was within, in the heart, in 
the life. This and kindred brotherhoods embraced all 
orders, Priests, Monks, Friars, Nobles, Burghers, Pea- 
sants; they had their Prophets and Prophetesses, above 

■ '-|>>n1l«Dt en bucb FdrbuaUiBeD, 
Oder nbf r ue dpr Al«tt BpKni7i:n;' 

— Xvntffth^tr chi-onwieitiS-B, Schmidt, p. 14. 
See Bodk jiii. c 7, 
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all, their Preachers."' Some convents were entirely in 
their power. In one thing alone they aided with tlie 



• On the "Frienda of God," B« 
Schmidt, Anhang. M, Carl Schmidt 
has DOW diar^orered and prinlal tome 
very Eorious docnments, which throw 
mure full but yet dubiom light on the 
•' Friends of God," and their gi-eat 
leader, Nicolas of Bajle. They were 
WjilJca to the height of Mpticiam : 
each believer was in direct anion with 
God, with the Trinity, not the Holy 
Ghost alraiB. They wtie not Walden- 
Biona. Theywerefalthfnltjitheohole 
medJKTal imaginative creed, Transul> 
etantiation, worship of the Vii'gin and 
SMHte, Purgatory. Their union with 
the Deity was not that of Fantheiam, 
or of paaaionate love ; it was rather 
through the phantasy. They had won- 
ders, visions, special revelations, pro- 
pheciea. Their pecnliar heroay was the 
denial of ail special pi'erogaUve to the 
Clei^, eicept the celebration of the 
Sacraments ; the layman had equal 
lanctlty, equal oommnnion with the 
Deity, saw viaiona, utteied propheoies. 
Thdr only sympathy with the Waiden- 
sians wasAnti-Sncerdobilism. Neither 
were they Biblical Christians; they 
iiDUDured, loved the Bible ; but sought 
and obtalnel revelation beyond it. They 
lejecled one clause of the Lord's Prayer. 
Temptations were marks of God's fa- 
Tour not to be deprecated. But thongb 
suSering waa a sign of the Divine Love, 
it wae not Eelf-iuflicled suffering. They 
diaolaimed ascetioism, self-maeeratiou, 
self-torloro. All things to the beloved 
were of God; all therefore indifferent, 
seclnsion, poverty. In 136T Nicolas 
h hia twelve friends or 
a (n commanded by a dream), 



moor, the dog barked and ecralched np 
the eailh. They determined to build 
(with the permission of the Duka rf 
Austria to whom the land belonged) 
chapel, with a pleasant chainber fi)r 
each; here tliey dwelt, recluaea, not 
monks, under no vows, wjthdmira 
from the world, hut well informed of 
what passed in the world. Eight of 
them afterwards went into foreign 
lands, to Hungary, to Italy. 

They had other places of retrea^ 
nud it should B«em mu!titnd« of 
lowers attached to them with moi 
less mtimacy, Nicolas of Basle, at. 
specially tnapired, held bonndlsa iofln. 
ence and authority over all, wbetbcr 
" fiiendaof God,"or not, overTanleav 
Rulman Merswio, nnd others. 

As the days of the Church grew 
dai'ker under the later Popei at Avip 
non, and daring the Schism, tialOOi^ 
dreams multiplied an i! darkened aroand 
them. Nicolas visited Gregory XI. at 
Rome; he reproved the Pope's ineii^' 
ness, hia ains. Gregory, at Rrtt In- 

manding holiness of Nlcolaa. In IS78 
Nicola* with his followera prayed to- 
gether fi-om the ITth to the 25th of 
March td God, to dispel the dark wea- 
ther which oTerhung the Church. They 
were directed to " wait." The time 
of "waiting" ksled to March 25th, 



IflOOLAS OF BASLE, 

Town Councils — in denouncing tlie unlawfulness, the 
wickedness of closing the churches agaiiist the poor; 
they rejected the monstrous doctrine that the Pope and 
the Bishops might withhold the blessiuga of religion 
from the many for the sins, or what they chose to call 
the sina, of the few. Christian love was something 
higher, holier than Bishop or than Pope. John Tauler 
was an earnest diaeiple, a powerful apostle of this lofty 
inyBticism ; he preached with wonderful success in Stras- 
hnrg, in some of the neighbouring convents, in towns 
and villages, in the cities. He journeyed even to 
Cologne, the seat of this high mysticism; there the 
famous Hysbroeck tauglit with the utmost power and 
popularity. Tauler was often at Basle, where Henry of 
Nordlingen, who had respected the Papal interdict at 
Constance, resumed his forbidden functions. Tauler 
threw aside all scholastic subtleties; he strove to be 
plain, simple, comprehensible to the humblest under- 
standing ; ho preached in German, but still with defer- 
ential citations in Latin. Tauler sought no Papal 
licence ; it was his mission, it was his imperative duty as 
a Priest, to preach the Gospel. 

But Tauler was to undergo a sterner trial, to be 
trained in another school. In Basle he had been marked 
by men of a different cast, the gauge of his mind had 
been taken, the depth of hia heart sounded, his religion 
weighed and found wanting. In Strasburg appeared a 
stranger who five times sat at the feet of Tauter, and 
listened to his preaching with serious, searching earnest- 

Tisinnn were seen by mnny belieTcis; I WB3 hiirofd in CnlnEnn; olIiersinHei- 



Al length Nicolas and mme of his DanpbinT Siv Die (rottralnmnd? ia 

chief followers aet out M preachei-s of I liT Jahrhundeit von Carl Sohmidl 
njentau*. Ia 1393 UnrtiDofMainti lens, 1855. 
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Dess, He was a layiniin, lie sought au interview with 
Tauler, confessed to him, received the Sacrament at his 
hands. He then expressed his wish that Tauler would 
preach how man could attain perfection, that perfection 
to which he might aspire on earth. Taidor preached 
hia loftiest mysticism. Tiie steru man now spoke with 
authority, t]ie authority of a more determinate will, and 
more firm convictions. " Thou art yet in slavery to the 
letter; thou Icnowest not the life-giving sjiirit; thoa art 
but a Pharisee ; thou trustest in thine own power, la 
thine own learning; thou thinkest that th< 
God's honour, and seekeet thine own." Tauler shud- 
dered. " Never man before reproved me for my sins." 
He felt the apell of a master. " Twelve years," said the 
layman (who was rebuliing the self-right eouanesa of 
Tauler !), " I have been toiling to the height of spiritual 
perfection, which I have now attained, by the study of 
German writings, by seli-mortification and chastisements 
which have now ceased to be necessary." He gave 
Tauler certain simple moral rules, counselled him to 
preach no more, to hear no more confession, to deny 
himself, and to meditate on the life and death of Christ 
till he had attained humility and regeneration.* The 
stronger, the more positive and peremptory mind sub- 
dued the gentler. Tauler, for above two years, despite 
the wonder of his friends, the taunts of hie enemies, was 
silent. The first time, at the end of that period, when 
he attempted, under permission (for the in- 
flexible layman watched him unceasingly), ho 
broke down in floods of teai-s. Tliis stranger was the 
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famous Nicolas of Basle. The secret iuflueace of these 
teaehere, unsuppresaed by yeai-s of persecution, may 
appear from the work thus wrought on the miud of 
Tauler, and from the fact that it was not till towards 
the close of the century, long after Tauler's death, that 
Nicolas of Basle, venturing into France, was seized and 
burned as a heretic at Vienne in Dauphiuy. 

Tauler adhered to the Church; many of the Wal- 
denses and others did so to escape persecution/' and to 
infuse their own zeal ; Tauler, it seems, in honesty and 
simplicity. But from that timo the German preaching 
of Tauler — now unmingled with Latin, in churches, in 
private assemblies, in the houses of Beguines, in nun- 
neries—was more plain, earnest, and, as usua], flowed 
from his own heart to the hearts of others. He taught 
estrangement from the world, self-denial, poverty of 
spirit, not merely passive surrender of the soul to God, 
but, with this, love also to the brethren and the dis- 
charge of the duties of life. Men were to seek peace, 
during these turbulent times, within their own souls. 
He not only preached in German, he published in 
German, " the follovring the lowly life of Christ." "■ The 
black phigua fell on the city of Ktrasbui^, on 
Strasburg still under the ban of the Pope. In 
Strasbiu'g died IG,000, in Basle 14,000 victims. Amid 
these terrible times of wild visions, wild processions of 
self-scourged penitents, of crowded cloisters, massacred 
Jews, the calm voice of Tauler, and of some who spoke 
and wrote in the spirit of Tauler, rose against the un- 



' Auf ilex Weise die Waldetiaer 
I in die Ku'che selber Eingoag ^deu und 

die )Krliliint«iea DostOKn and 
tlAmlich auf DominicBner, deroi Bernf 

HI die Ketzer zn beULmptJn, «> 



machlig wirkten."— Schmidt, p. 37. 
But M. Schmidt'a new nuUiorltiet ehoir 
that Nicolas wns not a Waldrnsian. 
' DicXsciilblguagdcs aroien Lebtns 
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pitying Chnrch. A remonstrance was addressed t« the 
Clergy, that the poor, innocent, blameless people were 
left to die uutended, unabsolved, under the interdict, 
and boldly condemning tlie Priests who refused them 
the last consolations of the Gospel.' " Christ died for 
all men ; the Pope cannot, by his interdict, close hearea 
against those who die innocent." In another writtuf 
the abuse of the spii-itaal sword was clearly denounced, 
the right* of the Electors asserted. The broad maxim 
was laid down, that " he who confeaaea the true faith of 
Christ, and sins only against the person of the Pope, is 
no heretic." It is said that the people took comfort, 
and died in peace, though under the Papal interdicts 
It was for these unforgiven opinions that Taoler and 
his friends, Thomas of Strasburg, an Auguatinian, and. 
Ludolph of Saxony, first a Dominican then a Carthan- 
sian, fell under the suspicion of the new Bishop See- 
tholdt and the Clergy. He had been called to rend^ 
an account of hia faith before Charles IV., 
" the Priests' Emperor," when at Strasbai^. 
The Mystics were commanded to recant, and to with- 
draw from their writings these obuosious tenets. 

Tauler disajjpeared from Strasburg ; he was now heard 
in Cologne ; there he taught his own simpler doctriaea, 
and protested against the Pantlieistiu tenets of the 
Beghards, and even of those dreamy fanatics \vho would 
yield up their passive souls to the working of Divine 
grace. He returned to Strasburg only to die. His last 
. hours were passed in the garden of the con- 
vent in which his only sister had long dwelt, a 
holy and blameless nun. He sought her gentle aid and 
consolation. One hard Mystic reproached his weakness 



in yielding to this last earthly affection. He was buried 
in the cloistera, amid the reapectfal sorrow of the whole 
city. 

Taulep had been dead nearly a century before the 
close of our History, but hia Sermons lived in the 
memory of men ; they were transcribed with pious solici- 
tude, and disseminated among all who sought Bomething 
beyond what was taught in the Church, or taught by 
the Clergy; that which the Kitual, performed perhaps 
by a careless, proud, or profligate Priest, did not sug- 
gest; which was not heard in the cold and formal Con- 
fessional ; which man might learn tor himself, teach to 
himself, which brought the soul in direct relation with 
God, trained it to perfection, to communion, to assimila- 
tion, to unity with God. Herder, perhaps the wisest of 
German critics, condemns the Sermons of Tauler for 
their monotony:' "He who has read two of Tanler's 
Sermons has read all," " But perhaps in that monotony 
lay much of their strength. Rehgious men seek not 
variety but emotion ; it is the key-note which vibrates 
to tho heart, Tauler had Mysticism enough to awaken 
and keep alive all the most passionate sentiments of 
religion, yet with a seeming clearness and distinctness 
as if addressed to the reason ; his preaching appeared at 
least to be intelligible ; it addressed the whole man, his 
imagination, hia reason, his affection. 

But Tanler's Mysticism was far beyond the sublime 
seilishnesa of the Imitation of Christ : it embraced fully, 
explicitly the love of others ; it resembled the Imitation 
of k Kempis, in that it was absolutely and entirely per- 

' Tha two latter parts of Dr. I worth his well chosen, and rendered 
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Bonal religion, eelf-wrought out, self-disciplined, eelf- 
matured, witli nothing necessarily intermediate between 
the grace of God and the soul of man. The man might 
be perfect in spirit and in truth within himself, epi- 
ritualiaed only by the Holy Ghost. Tauler's perfect man 
was a social being, not a hermit ; bis goodness spread 
on earth, it waa not all drawn up to heaven. Though 
the perfect man might not rise above duties, he might 
rise above obaervancea ; though never free from the law 
of love to his fellow-creatnres, he claimed a dangeroas 
freedom aa regarded the law and usage of the Chmoh, 
and dependence on the ministers of the Chnrch. Those 
who were content with ritual observancea, however 
obedient, were still imperfect ; outward rit^s, fastings, 
were good as means, but the soul must liberate itself 
from all these ontwar-d means. The soul, baring dis- 
charged all this, must still await in patience something 
higher, something to which all this is but secondary, 
inferior; having attained perfection, it may cast tdl 
these things away as unnecessary. Tauler's disci|de 
respects the laws of the Church because they are the 
laws of the Church ; he does not willingly break them, 
but he is often accused of breaking them when inteut 
on higher objects. But the whole vital real work in 
man is within. Penance is nought without contrition : 
" Mortify not the poor flesh, but mortify sin," Man 
must confess to God ; unlras man forsakes sin, the abso- 
lution of Pope and Cardinals is of no effect ; the OoQ- 
i'essor has no power over sin. Tauler's religion is still 
more inflexibly personal : " His own works make not a 
man holy, how can those of others? Will God regard 
the rich man who buys for a pitiful sum the prayers 
' a poor ? Not the intercession of the Virgin, nor of 
S the Saints, can profit the unrepentant sinner." 



All tliis, if not rebellion, was sowing tLe seeds of 
rebellion against the sacerdotal domiuation ; if it was 
not the proclamation, it was the secret niurraur pre- 
paratoiy for the assertion of Teutonic independence. 

Taiiler lived not only in liis writings ; the cherished 
treasure of Mysticism was handed down by minds of 
kindred spirit for nearly two centuries. When they 
wero appealed to by Luther as the harbingers of his own 
more profound and powerful religiousness, the Friends 
of God subsisted, if not organised, yet maintaining 
visibly if not publicly their suecession of Apostolic 
holiness. 

Ten years after the death of Tauler, Nicolas of Basle, 
not yet having ventured on his fatal mission into France, 
is addressing a long and pious monition to the Brethren 
of St. John in Strasburg." 

Near the close of the century, Martin, a !Monk, was 
arraigned at Cologne as an infatuated disciple of Nicolas 
of Baale.^ From this process it appears that many 
Friends of God had been recently burned at Heidel- 
berg.' The heresies with which Martin is charged are 
obviously misconceptions, if not misrepresentations, of 
the doctrine of perfection taught by Tauler and by most 
of the German Mystics. 



• Schmidt, Aiihang 5, p. 233, dstod 
1377. 

r " Quod quidam Laiciu nomine 
Nicalaua de BasUeft, eui te fiinditus 
tubmi»sti, clarias et p«rf^tiuB evaQ- 
li Apostoli, et bratus 



Paulua hoc intelleii 
prodiclo Niooiao ei perfectiooe »uli- 
misBiDiiia sihl facta contra proM«pta 
cnjoaounqno PnElati etiam Papa licite 
et tine peccato obedire." — He was ao- 
mued or Living eaid, That he wbb 



restored to his state of piimitive inoo- 
cence, eninncipHted ftom obedience of 
the Church, with full liberty to preach 
mid edministfli' the SaciameDts without 
licence of the Church. Of course the 
chnrge was darltened into the grosseat 



' 1393. " Qnod jadicid 
l^cti et per eccleaiam conden 
impeniteDteB heretic! aliquand' 
dethergft cancretnsti fuernot et 
amid Dei." — Anhaog 6, p. 236. 
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Taukir w^ thus only one of the voices, if the most 
powerfnl and intliieutial, which as it were appealed 
directly to God from tlie Pope and the Hierarchy; 
which asserted a higher reh'gion than that of the 
Church ; which made salvation dependent on personal 
belief and holiness, not on obedience to the Priest ; 
which endeavoured to renew the long-dissolved wedlock 
between Christian faith and Christian morality ; and 
tacitly at least, if not inferentially, admitted the great 
Wyciifiite doctrine, that the bad Pope, the bad Bishop, 
the bad Priest, was neither Pope, Bishop, nor Prient. 
It was an appeal to God, and also to the moral sense of 
mail ; aud throughout this period of nearly tw'o centuries 
which elapsed before the appearance of Luther, this 
inextinguishable torch passed fram band to band, from 
generation to generation. Its influence was seen in the 
earnest demand for Keformation by the Councils ; the 
sullen estrangement, notwithstanding the reunion to 
the sacei-dotal yoke, during the Hussite wars ; the dis- 
dainful neutrality when reformation by the Councils 
seemed hopeless ; it is seen in the remarkable book, the 
" German TJieology," attributed by Luther to Tanler 
himself, but doubtless of a later period.' liuder and 
coarser works, in all the jarring and various dialects, 
betrayed the German impatience, the honest but homely 
popular alienation from ecclesiastical dominion, and 
darkly foreshowed that when the irresistible Eevolution 
should come, it would be more popular, more Tiolent, 
more irreconcileable. 

• Two tranalations have recsiitly originally appearal. It wa* not u 

if much nhnt it taught as "German 

- Thenlogy," but what it threw aside si 

n DO [art o^gl!auiD(^ Christinn t'nllh. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Chriatiftn Architecture. 

LiTEiiATURK was tlius bursting loose from Latin Chris- 
tianity ; it had left the cloister to converse with men of 
the world ; it had ceased to he the prerogative of the 
Hierarchy, and had hegun to expatiate in new regions. 
In Italy erelong, as in its classical studies, so in the 
new Flatonism of Marailius Ficinus and the Florentine 
school, it almost threatened to nndermine Christianity, 
or left a Christianity which might almost have won the 
assent of the Emperor Julian. In all the Teutonic 
races it had begun to assert its freedom from sacerdotal 
authority ; its poets, even its preachers, were all but in 
revolt. 

But Art was more faithful to her munifloent patron, 
her bold and prohfic creator, her devout wor- Archii«tu« 
shipper. Of all tlie arts Architecture was that ihaciiareii. 
wliich owed the most glorious triumphs to Christianity. 
Architecture must still be the slave of wealth and 
power, for majestic, durable, and costly buildings can 
arise only at their command ; and wealth and power 
were still to a great extent in the Lands of lhe Hier- 
archy, The first sign and prophetic omen of the coming 
revolution was when in the rich commercial cities the 
toivn halls began to vie in splendour with the Cliurches 
and Monasteries. Yet nobler gratitude, if such incentive 
were possible, might attach Architecture to the cause of 
the Church, Under the Church she had perfected old 
forms, invented new; slie had risen to an unrivalled 
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majesty of design and skill in construction. In her 
stateliness, solemnity, richness, boldness, variety, vast- 
jiess, solidity, she might compete with the whole elder 
world, and might almost defy future ages, 

Latin Christianity, during a period of from ten to 
cunrches twelve centuries, had covered the whole of 
cbiweDdoio. Western Europe with its still multiplying 
Churches and religious buildings. From the Southern 
shores of Sicily to the Hebrides and the ScaudinavJan 
kingdoms, from the doubtful borders of Christian iSpain 
to Hungary, Poland, Prussia, not a city was without its 
Cathedral, surrounded by its succursal churches, its 
monasteries, and convents, each with its separate church 
or chapel. There was not a town hut above the lowly 
houses, almost entirely of wood, rose the churches, of 
stone or some other solid material, in their superior 
dignity, strength, dimensions, and height ; not a village 
was without its sacred edifice : no way-side without its 
humbler chapel or oratory. Not a river but in its course 
reflected the towers and pinnacles of many abbeys ; not 
a forest but above its lofty oaks or pines appeared the 
long-ridged roof, or the countless tun'eta of the con- 
ventual church and buildings. Even now, after periods 
in some countries of rude religious fanaticism, in one, 
France (next to Italy, or equally with Italy prodigal in 
splendid ecclesiastical edifices), after a decade of wild 
irrehgious iconoclasm; after the total suppression or 
great reduction, by the common consent of Christen- 
dom, of monastic institutions, the secularisation of their 
wealth, and the abandonment of their buildings to decay 
and ruin ; our awe and wonder are stil! commanded, and 
seem as if they would be commanded for centuries, by 
the unshaken solidity, spaeitiusness, height, majesty, 
noble harmony of the cathedrals and churches 
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tlirougliout Western Europe, We are amazed at thfl' I 
imagination displayed in every design, at the enorm 
liumau power employed in thoir creation ; at the wealth 
which commanded, the consnmmate Bcience which 
guided that power ; at the profound religious zeal which 
devoted that power, wealth, and science to these high 
purposes. 

The progress and development of this ChiiBtian Archi- 
tecture, Roman, Byzantine, Komanesque or Lombard, 
Norman, Gothic in its successive forms, could not be 
compressed into a few pages : the value of such survey 
must depend on its accuracy and truth, its accm'acy and 
truth on the multiph'city and fulness of its details and 
on the fine subtlety of its distinctions, and might seem 
to demand illustrations from other arts. It is hardly 
less difficult to express in a narrow compass the reli- 
gioiB, hierarchical, and other convergent causes which 
led to the architectural Christianisation of the West in 
its two great characteristic forms. These forms may 
perhaps be best described as Cisalpine (Italian) and 
Transalpine (Grothic), though neither of them respected 
the boundary of the other, and the Teutonic Gothic in 
the North arose out of the Southern Eomanesque. 

Our former history has surveyed Christian Archi- 
tecture in its origin ; it has traced the primitive form of 
the churches in the East ; ' so far as they differed in 
their distribution from the Western, resembling the 
Pagan rather than the Jewish temple, yet of necessity 
assuming their own peculiar and distinct character. It 
has seen in the West the Basilica, the great hall of 
imperial justice, offering its more commodious plan and 
arrangements, and becoming with far less alteration a 
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Christian edifice for public -worship and iiist motion.'' 
Tiiia first epoch of Christian Architecture extended, 
even after the conversion of Gonstantine and the build- 
ing of Constantinople, to the reign of Justinian, auder 
whom Byzantine Architecture, properly so distinguished, 
drew what may be called the architectural division 
between the East and the West. Even in Architecture 
the Greek and Latin Churchea were to be oppugnant i 
though the Byzantine, as will appear, made a strong 
effort, and not without paitial success, to subjugate the 
West. 

To Eome, not to Greece, Christian Architecture owed 
ii™im its great elementary principle, the key-stone, 
uchiiKinre. ^^g j(^ were, to all its greatness ; and this prin- 
ciple was carried out with infinitely greater boldness and 
fuhiess in the West than in the East And surely it is 
no fanciful analogy that, as the Roman character con- 
tributed so powei-fully to the great hierarchical system 
of the West, so the Roman form of building iufiuenced 
most extensively Chi'istian Architeotore, temporarily 
and imperfectly that of the Eaat, in perpetuity that 
of the Latin world. After a few centuries tlie mom 
dominant hierarchism of the West is manifest in the 
oppugnancy between Greek and Latin Church Archi- 
tecture. The East, having once wrought out ita 
architectural type and model, settled down in unpro- 
gressive, uncroatiye acquiescence, and went on copying 
that type with servile and almost undeviafing uni- 
formity. In the West, within certain limits, with cer- 
tain principles, aud with a fixed aim, there was freedom, 
progression, invention. Thero was a stately unity, 
unity which seemed to imply immemorial antiquity, and 

^ Vol. ji. pp. 340, 343, ond vol. iii, p. 373. 
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to aspire to be aa unalterable irrepealable law for per- 
petuity, in the form and distribution, in tlie proportioua 
and harraony of the sacred buildings ; but in the details, 
in the height, the dimensions, the character, the oma^ 
roenta, the mechanical means of support, infinite inex- 
haustible variety ; it ranged from the most bare and 
naked Romanesque up to the most gorgeous Gothic." 

Latin Christianity by its centralisation, its organisa- 
tion arising out of Koniim respect for law and usiige, its 
rigid subordination, its assertion of and its submission to 
authority, with a certain secondary freedom of action, 
had constituted its vast ecclesiastical polity; so one 
gi-eat architectural principle carried out in infinite 
variety and boundless extent, yet in mutual support and 
mutual dependence, that of the Arch (il' not absolutely 
unknown, of rare and exceptional application among the 
Greeks), had given solidity and stability to the gigantic 
structures of Rome, which spread out and soared above 
each other in ambitious unending rivalry, Hence the 
power of multiplying harmonious parts, of inclosing 
space to almost infinite dimensions, of supporting almost 
in the air the most ponderous roofs, of making a vast 
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complicated whole, one in design, one in structure, o 
in effect. The Crreek temples and the Boman temple 
on the Greek model, limited in size and extent by thd 
necessity of finding support for horizontal pressure, vera 
usually isolated edifices, each in its exquisite hannonj 
and perfection, complete, independent, simple. If thej 
were sometimes crowded together, as in the Acropoli 
of Athens, or the Forum at Eome, yet each stood by 
itfielf in its narrow precincts ; it was a separate republic! 
A3 it were the domain and dwelling of its own God, th£ 
hall of its own priesthood. 

But through that single principle of the Arch the 
Boman had attained a grandeur and vastuess of t: 
struction as yet unknown. It was not like the ( 
fanes of Egj'pt, either i-ocka hewn into temples, or rockB 
transported and piled up into temples ; or the fabrics 
supported on the immense monolithic pillars in Hat 
Eastern cities (wliich the Komana themselves 
time of the Antonines and their successors riralled al 
Baalbec and Palmyra) ; nor yet the huge terraceii 
masses of brickwork in the farther East. The 1 
cendant and pecuhar Architecture of the Eomana was 
seen in their still more vast theatres and amphitheatresi 
whicii could contain thousands and thousands of i 
tators ; in their Ccesarean palaces, which were almost 
cities ; in their baths, in which the population of conJ 
sidorable towns, or whole quarters of Eome, found space' 
not for bathing only, but for every land of recreation 
and amusement; in their bridges, which spanned the 
broadest and most turbulent rivers ; and their aqua- 
ducts, stretcbuig out miles after miles, and conveyi 
plentiful water to the central city. It remained only t 
apply this simple, universal principle. By resting i 
the horizontal entablature, but the succession of ardbe 
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on the capitals of tlie pillars, the length might be 
infinitely drawn out ; tlie roof, instead of being limited 
in its extent by the length of the rafters, might be vaulted 
over and so increased enormously in width ; and finally, 
suspended as it were in the air, soar to any height 

Christian Architecture, when the world under Con- 
stantine became Christian, would of course ccraiimiiiia 
begin to display itself more boldly, more osten- '*"''™'- 
tatiously. It would aspire to vie with the old religion in 
the majesty of its temples, Not but that long before it 
had its public sacred edifices in the East and the West 
Still it would be some time before it would confront 
Paganiam, the Paganism of centuries. It must still in 
vastness and outward grandeur submit to the supremacy 
of the ancestral temples of the city. The Basihca, 
too, in its ordinary form, though in its length, height, 
and proportions there might be a severe and serious 
grandeur, was [tlain. A high unadorned wall formed ita 
sides, its front was unbroken but hy the portals : it had 
not its splendid rows of external columns, with their 
interchanging light and shade ; nor the rich and sculp- 
tured pediment over its entrance. Constantine, before 
his departure to tlie East, erected more than one church, 
no doubt worthy of an imperial proselyte, for the new 
religion of the empire. But earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, wars, tumults, the prodigd reverence of some 
Popes, the vast ambition of others, have left not a ves- 
tige of the Constantinian buildings in Rome. The 
Church of the Lateran, thrown down by an earthquake 
was rebuilt by Sergiua III. Tbat built in honour of 
St. Peter ^ (it was asserted and believed over the plade 
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of ])ia martyrdom), with its splendid furecourt and ita 
five aisles, whi(;h to the time of Charlemagne, though 
the prodigal piety of some Popes had no doubt violated 
itB original, it should seem, almost cruciform, outline, 
and sheathed its walls in gold and precious marbles, 
yet maintained the plan and distribution of the old 
churcli. It stood, notwithstanding the ravages of the 
Saracens, the sieges of the Emperors, the seditions of 
the people, on its primitive Constantiniaii site for many 
hmadred years after, and was ouly swept away by tlw 
irreverent haughtiness of Julius II., to make way for 
what was expected to, aud which does, command the 
universal wonder of mankind, the St. Peter's of Bra- 
mante and Michael Angelo. The noble church of St> 
Paul, without the walls, built by Theodosiua the Great, 
stood as it were the one majestic representative of the 
Imperial Christian Basilica till our own days.* The 
ground plan of the Basilica must be sought in the hum- 
bler Church of S. Clemente,^ wliich alone retains it in | 
ita integrity : S. Maria Maggiore, S. Lorenzo, and one ■ 
or two others, have been so overlaid with alterations as 
only to reveal to the most patient study distinct signs of 
their original structure. 

Constant iuople rose a Christian city, but a Christiau 
city probably in most parts built by Komau hands, or 
by Greeks with full command of Roman skill and 
science, and studiously aspired to be an eastern Rome. 
As her Senators, her Patricians, so probably many of 
her architects and artists came irom Rome ; or if 
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Greeks, were instructed and willing' to conform to 
Itoman Iiabits and usage. The courtiers of Constan- 
tinople, who migrated from the old fo the new Eome, 
were surprised, it is said, to find palaces so closelj- 
resembling their own, that tbey hardly helieved them- 
selves to have been transported from the banks of the 
Tiber to the shores of the Bosphonis. Constantine him- 
self was a Western by birth and education ; Rome there- 
fore, rather than the East, would furnish the first model 
for the Christian Churches. In old Byzantium there 
were probably few temples of such magnifit-ence as to 
tempt the Christiana to usurp them for their own uses, 
or allure them to the imitation of their forms. Nor did 
such temples, dilapidated and deserted, as in later times 
in Rome and Italy, furnish inexhaustible quarries from 
which triumphant Christianity might seize and carry off 
her legitimate spoils. There were not at hand rows of 
noble pillars, already hewn, fluted or polished, with their 
bases and capitals, which, accustomed to form the porch, 
or to flank the Jieathen temple, now took their stand 
along the nave of the church, or belbre the majestic 
vestibule. Though Constantine largely plundered other 
works of art, statues of bronze or marble (womewhat 
incongruous heathen ornaments of a Christian city), yet 
he can have had no great quanlity of materials froro 
old temples, unless at much cost of freight from more 
remote cities, to work up in his churches.* On the 
other hand neither were there many, if there was a 
single Basilica, such as were found in most Italian cities, 
ready to undergo the slight necessary transmutation. 
Tet there can be no doubt that the first churches in 
Constantinople were in the Basilican form ; that H. 

« Hist, of Christianity, ii. p. 338. 
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Sopliia wiis of an oblong shape tliere is satisfactory 
atitlioi'ity ; it was not till the reign of. Conatantius tliat 
the area was enlarged to a square.'' 

This, then, which may he called the Roman or !&iat- 
lican, may be considered as the fli'st Age of ChristiaiL 
Architecture. 

IL Of true Byzantine Architecture Justinian was the 
parent. Time, earthquakes, seditions nowhere ao furious 
and desti'uetive as in Constantinople, especially th» 
famous one in the reign of Justinian; more ambitious 
or more prodigal Emperora, or more devout and wealtiy 
Christians, denied duration to the primitive Chuichea (rf 
Constantinople. The edifices of Constautine, in all' 
likelihood hastily run up, and, if splendid, wanting in- 
atrength and solidity, gave place to more stately and 
enduring churches. The S. Sophia of Constautine was 
razed to the ground in a fierce tumult; hut on its site 
ftTOse the new S. Sophia, in the East the pride, in the 
West the wonder, of the world.' The sublime unity and 
harmony of the design, above all the lightness and vaat- 
ness of the cupola, were too marvellous for mere human 
science. Even the skill of the famous architects Anthi- 
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mua of Trailer and Isidore of Miletus were unequal to 
the conception. An angel revealed to the Emperor 
(Jiistinian hi nself muat share in the glory) many of the 
forms of the building ; the great principle of the con- 
struction of the cupola, sought in vain by the science of 
the architects, flashed across the mind of the Emperor 
hiniselt' in a dream. The cupola did not seem, according 
to the iiistorian Procopiua, to rest on ita 8iipiK)rta, hut to 
be let down by a golden chain from heaven," Santa 
Sophia was proclaimed in the West as the most con- 
summate work of Christian Architecture.™ 

But Justinian was not content to be the founder and 
lawgiver of Christian art ; as in empire, 8o lie aspired in 
all things, to bring the whole Eoman world under his 
dominion. To conquered Italy he brought bock the 
vast code of the Civil Law, wliicli he had oi^anised and 
adapted to Christian use ; to Italy came also his archi- 
tecture, an immense amplification of the Koman arch, 
which was to be, if not the law, the perfect form of the 
Christian Church. San "Vitale arose in Ravenna, the 
Constantinople of the West. In dimensions only and 
in the gorgeousness of some of its materials, San Vitale 
must bow before its Byzantine type Santa Sophia, but 
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it closely resembled it in pliiii and arrangement- llie 
Mosaics of the Emperor and of the Empress Theodora 
in the clioir raiglit seem as though they would com- 
mend San Vitale aa the peifect design for a Christian 
Church to subject Italy and to the West. Kome indeed 
might seem, even in Ravenna, to offer a more gallant 
resistance to the arta than to the arras of Justinian, 
To San Vitale she would oppose the nobie S. ApolJi- 
naris, in her own Basilican form. Of the ancient 
Baailicaa, since the destruction of St. Paul without the 
walls at Itome, S. Apollinaris at Ravenna, witli Ha 
twenty-four columna of rich Greek marble from Con- 
stantinople, and its superb mosaics, is uudouhtedly the 
most impressive and august in the world." 

Thus, then, there were two forms which contested 
for the supremacy in Italy. One was the old Roman 
Basilica, with its stately length, which by slow and 
imperceptible degrees became cruciform by the exten- 
sion into transepts of the space between the end of the 
e (where rose a great arch, called the Arch of 
Triumph, as opening upon the holy mysteries of the 
faith), and the conch or apse, before which stood the 
liigh altar. The other was square or octagon, which in 
the same manner and by the same slow process broke 
into the short equal-limbed Greek ctoss." This latter 
form, with Ihe cupola, was the vital distinction of the 
Byzantine style."" Rome remained faithful to her 
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ancient ba,silican form ; but in many of the citien of 
Northern Italy the more equal proportion of the length 
and width, with the L-entral cupola, sometimes multi- 
plied on the extended limba of the transept ; these, the 
only creations of Byzantine ai'chitecture, found favour. 
Venice early took her eastern character ; the old church 
of S, Fosca in Torcello, in iater times St. Mark's main- 
tained the Byzantine form,' St. Mark's, with her Greek 
plan, her domes, her mosaica, might seem as if she had 
prophetically prepared a fit and congenial place for 
the reception of the spoils of the Constantinopolitan 
Churches after the Latin conqnest. But many otlier of 
the Lombard Churches, in Pavia, Parma, the old cathe- 
dral at Brescia, were eqnare, octagon, or in the form of 
the Greek cross. As late as the tenth century Ancona, 
still a Greek city, raised the Church of S. Cyriac, with 
much of what is called Lombard, more properly Roman- 
esque ornament, but in form a strictly Byzantine Church/ 
Yet on the whole the architectural, as the civil con- 
k.^uests of Justinian, were but partial and un- Durmnoa of 
jnduring. The Latin Architecture, with these im Mrvtwt 
JXcepfions, even in Italy, adhered to the Basilican form 
lot to the longer Latin cross; beyond the Alps the 
I square form was even more rare. But it is singular to 
I observe in both the development of the hierarchical 
I principle according to the character and circumstances 
J. of the Eastern and the Western Church. As the wor- 
ship throughout Christendom became more local, more 
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material, the altar was now the Holy of Holies, tlie 
actual abode of the Real Presence of Christ. The 
Clergy withdrew more entirely into their imapproa^- 
able sanctity; they would shrond themselves from all 
profane approximation by solemn mystery, the mystery 
which arises from remoteness, from obscnrity or dim- 
ness, or even from secrecy. For this end, to heighten 
the awe which he would throw around the tremendous 
sacrifice, and around himself the hallowed minister of 
that sacrifice, the Greek, in himself less awful, had 
recourse to artificial means. The Latin trusted to hia 
own inherent dignity, aided only by more profound dis- 
tance, by the splendour which environed him, spleudoar 
more effective aa heightened by surrounding darkness. 
The shorter Greek cross did not repel the adoring wor^ 
shipper far enough off; the Greek therefore drew a veiL 
At length he raised a kind of wall between himseU' and 
the worshippers, and behind, in that enclosed sanctuary, 
he performed tlie mystery of consecration, and came 
forth and showed himself in turn at each of the side 
doors of the Holy of Holies, rarely at the central or 
royal gate, with the precious paten and chalice in his 
hands. When the service was over, ho withdrew again 
with his awful treasure into its secret sanctuary.' In 
the longer Latin croaa the hierarchy migiit recede to a 
commanding distance from the great mass of worship- 
pers, yet all might remain open ; the light rails of the 
chancel were sufficient, with their own inherent majesty, 
to keep the profane on their lower level, and in their 
humble posture of far-off adomtiou. In the West the 
crypt under the altar, to contain the bones of the saint 
or martyr, was more general ; the altar therefore waa 
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more usually approaclied by a flight of steps, and thus 
elevation was added to distance: and to distance and 
elevation were added by degrees the more dazzling 
aplendoTir of the altar-furniture, the crosses, the candle- 
sticks, the plate, the censers, and all the otlier gorgeous 
vessels, their own dresses, the violt-t, green, scarlet, cloth 
of gold, the blaze of lamps and tapers, the clonds of 
incense. At one time the altar and the officiating 
clergy were wrapped in the raystery of sublime gloom, 
at the next the whole altar, and ail under the stately 
Baldachin, burst out into a concentred brilliancy of 
light. Tile greater length of the building, with its suc- 
cursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels, as so ad- 
mirably adapted for processional services, would greatly 
promote their introduction and use. The Clergy would 
no longer be content with dim and distant awe and 
veneration ; this was now inherent in their persons ; and 
so, environed with their sacred symbols, bearing their 
banners emblazoned with the image of the crucified 
Redeemer, of the Virgin, of the Saints, and the crosses, 
the emblems of their own authority and power, and in 
their suow-white or gorgeous dresses, they would pass 
through the rows of wondering and kneeling woi-ship- 
pers, with their grave and solemn cliant, or amid the 
peals of the thundering organ, bringing home, as it 
were, to the hearts of all, tlie most serious religious 
impressions, as well as those of their own peculiar 
inalienable sanctity. 

But the oppngnancy was not only in the internal 
form and arrangements of the sacred buildings or the 
more effective display of ecclesiastic magnificence. In 
splendour of dress, in the richness of their church fur- 
niture and vessels, in the mysterious symbolism of their 
services, the East boasted itself even superior to the 



West But the more vigoroiiBly developed hierareliical 
spirit among the Latins displayed itself in nothing more 
than in its creativeness, in ita progressire adpancement 
in Cliriatian Architecture. The Emperors were in gene- 
ral the founders and builders of the great Eastern 
Chnrches, in the West to a vast extent the Church 
herself. Though kings and nobles were by no meana 
wanting in these signs of prodigal piety — the Catholic 
Lombard kings, the priest-ruled Merovingians, Char}&- 
magne and his descendants, the sovereigns in England 
— ^there were also, besides these royal and noble devotees, 
the magnificent Prelates, the splendid Abbots, the opu- 
lent Chapters. In the East it was the State acting it 
might be under the influence, in obedience to, or at the 
suggestion of the Priesthood ; in the West, with the 
Monarch and the Baron, it was the whole ecclesiastical 
whuui of Order out of its own enormous wealth, its own 
ataergj. ^gj^ possessions, and still accnraulating pro- 
perty. From the seventh at least to the close of the 
fourteenth century this wealth was steadily on the 
increase, at times pouring in like ,a flood ; if draining 
oflf, draining but in narrow and secret channels. It Wbs 
in the nature of things that a large [lortion of this 
wealth should be consecrated, above nil others, to tliis 
special use. It had long been admitted tliat a fifth, a 
fourth, a third of the ecclesiastical endowments belonged 
to the sustentation, to the embellishment of the religious 
fabrics. But it needed no law to enforce on a wide scale 
this expenditure demanded at once by every holy and 
generous principle, by every ambitious, among the more 
far-sighted and politic, as well as by every more sordid, 
motive. Throughout Christendom there was the high 
aiid pure, as well as the timid and superstitious religion, 
invited, encouraged, commanded, exacted, pro- 



mlsed to reward in this world and in tlie next, these 
noble works of piety. AVitiiout aa within tlie Church 
these motives wei-e in perpetual, unslnmbering activity. 
Church-building was, as it were, the visible personal 
sacrifice to God, a sacrifice which could never be fully 
accomplished ; it was the grateful or expiatory oblation 
to the Eedeemer and to the Saints, The dying king, 
the dying noble, the dying rich man, or the king, noble, 
or rich man, under strong remorse during hia lifetime, 
might with more lofty and disinterested urgency be 
pressed by the priest or the confessor to make the be- 
quest or the gift to a holy work in which the clergy 
had no direct advantage, and which was in some sort a 
splendid public benefaction. The Church was built for 
the poor, for the people, for posterity. What the splen- 
dour of the old Asiatic monarchs had done for the per- 
petuation of their own luxury and glory, the Egyptians 
for their burying-placea, as well as in honour of their 
gods ; what the narrower patriotism of the Greeks for 
the embellishment of their own cities, for the comfort 
and enjoyment of4he citizens: what the stem pride of 
the older, the enormous wealth and ostentation of the 
later republicans at Home ; what the Pagan Emperors 
liad done, the elder Caesars, to command Ihe wonder, 
gratitude, adulation of the mistress of the world ; Trnjan, 
Hadrian, the Antonines, from policy, vanity, beneficence, 
on a wider and more cosmopolitan scale throughout the 
Empire : what had been thus done in many various ways, 
was now done by most kings and most rich men in one 
way alone.' Besides temples the heatlien CtEsara had 
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raiecd palaces, theatres, ainpliitlieatres, circuses, baths, 
roada, bridges, aqueducts, senate-houses, porticoes, libra- 
ries, cemeteries. Now the only pubhc buildings, unless 
Here and there a bridge (until the burghera in the com- 
mercial cities began to raise their guildhalls), were the 
church and the castle. The castle was built more for 
strength than for splendour. Architecture had the 
Church a!one and her adjacent buildings on which to 
lavish all her skill, and to expend the ineshanstible 
treasures poured at her feet. To build the Church was 
admitted at once aa the most admirable virtue, as the 
most uncontested sign of piety, as the fullest atonement 
for sin, as the amplest restitution for robbery or wrong, 
as the bounden tribute of the loyal subject of God, as the 
most unquestiojied recognition of the sovereignty and 
mercy of God. 

If these incentives were for ever working without the 
incEDii™ Church, besides these, what poweri"ul concur- 
buLidinj*. rent and subsidiary motives were in action 
withiu the Church ] Every Prelate, even each member 
of a Chapter (if he had any noble * leas sordid feeling 
than personal indulgence in pomp and luxury, or the 
least ecclesiastical public ^irit), would feel emulatioii 
of hia spiritual ancestors: ha would delight to put to 
shame tlie less prodigal, the more parsimonious, gene- 
rosity of his predecessor, would endeavour to transcend 
lum in the richness of his oblation to God or to the 
Patron Saint. He wotild throw down that jiredeceaaor'e 
meaner work, and replace it by something more splendid 
and enduring. Postliumous glory would assume a sacred 
character: the Prelate would not be infleKibly and 
humbly content with obscure goodness, or with the 
tmrntnessed virtues, which would rest entirely on the 
reward in the world to come. The best and wisest 
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Boiglit tliink that if their namea lived on earth with 
their imperishable Cathedrals, it was a pardonable, if 
not a pious and Ltudable ambition. Their own desire of 
glory would so mingle with what they esteemed the 
glory of God, as to baffle their diacriminotioii. So too 
national, municipal, corporate, local pride and interest 
would disguise themselves as the love of God and man. 
The fane of some tutelary saint, or some shrine of petru- 
liar holiness or of wonder-working power, which attracted 
more numerous and more devout pilgrima, as it enriched 
the Church, the city, the town, the village, ao it would 
demand even from gratitude a larger share of the votive 
offerings. The Saint muat be rewarded for his favours, 
for his benefits ; bis church, big chapel, and his shrine 
must be more splendid, as more splendid would be more 
attractive ; and thus splendom- would beget wealth, wealth 
gladly devote itself to augment the splendonr. 

Throughont, indeed, there was this latent, and uncon- 
scious it might be, but undeniable influence Ttechgnai. 
operating through the whole sacerdotal Order, '"^Pf'™^ 
through the whole HJonkbood, and not less among the 
more humble Friars. Every church was not merely 
the house of God, it was also the palace where the reli- 
gious Sovereign, the Ecclesiastic, from the Pope to the 
lowb'est Parish Priest, held his state; it was the un- 
assailable iortress of his power ; it was, I use the word 
with reluctance, the Exchange where, by the display of 
his wealth, he immeasurably increased that wealth. To 
the Ecclesiastic belonged the obancel, not to be entered 
by unsanctified feet ; to him in bis solitary or in his cor- 
porate dignity, only attended by a retinue of his own 
Order ; his were the costly dresses, the clouds of incense. 
The more magnificent the church, and the more sump- 
tuous the services, the broader the line which divided 
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bim from the vulgar, the rest of mankind. If he voticli- 
Bafed some distinction, some approach towards his unap- 
proachable majesty, iis when the Emperor took his seat 
at the entrance or within the ulioncel, read the Grospel, 
and was graciously permitted to jierform some of the 
functions of a Deacon, this but threw back the rest of 
mankind to more humble distance. Those passages 
which the haughtiest Popes alleged in plain words, as 
" Te are Gods," which wa3 generally read, " Ye are 
Chriats (the anointed of God)," almost revoked, or neu- 
tralised in the minds of the Priesthood, the specious 
reservation that it was God in them, and not themselves, 
which received these honours. Popular awe and rever- 
ence know no nice theological discrimination ; at least 
a large share of the veneration to the Saint or the Ke- 
deemer, to God, rested, as it passed, on the Hierarchy. 
They were recognised as those without whose mediation 
no prayer passed onward to the tlirone of grat-e ; they 
stood on a step, often a wide step, higher in the ascent 
to heaven. Everywhere, through the whole framework 
of society, was this contrast, and the contrast was to the 
advantage of the Hierarchy. The highest and richest 
Bishop in his episcopal palace might see the castle of 
the Baron not only in its strength, but in its height, its 
domains, its feudal splendour, its castellated richness, 
frowning contemptuously down upon him ; he might 
seem to be lurking, as it were, a humble retainer under 
its shadow and under its protection. But enter the 
church ! the Baron stood afar off, or knelt in submissive, 
acknowledged, infelt inferiority; and it was seldom that 
in the city the cathedral did not outsoar and outspread 

ith its dependent buildings — its baptistery, chapter- 
house, belfry, cloisters — the rival castle with all its oiit- 

lildings. That which in the cathedral city long held 
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the Ecclesiastics io tlieir separate [peculiar majesty, went 
dowu in due projiortiou through the town to the village, 
to the meanest hamlet. In the feudal castle itself the 
chapel was almost always the most richly decorated. 
Dmipg war, in the siege, in the boisterous banquet, tlie 
chaplain might be selt-le veiled, or levelled by a lawless 
chief and lawless soldiery, to a humble retainer; in the 
chapel he resumed his proper dignity. It was hia fault, 
his want of influence, if the cliapel was not maintained 
in greater decency and splendour than the rude ball or 
ruder chamber ; and reverence to the chapel reacted ou 
the reverence to )iiiuself. 

Add to all this the churt:hes or cJiapela of the religious 
houses, and there was hardly a religious house without 
its church or chapel, many of them equal or surpassing 
in grandeur, in embellishment, those of the town or of 
the city. In a religious foundation the Church could 
not, for very shame, be less than the most stately and 
the most splendid edifice. Year after year, century after 
century, if any part of the monastery was secure from 
dilapidation, if any part was maintained, rebuilt, re- 
decorated, it would be the church. The vow of humility, 
the vow of poverty was first tacitly violated, first dis- 
dainfully thrown aside, by the severest Order, in honoui 
of God. The sa^kcloth-clad, bare-foot Friar would watch 
and worship on the cold stone or the hard boaitl ; but 
within walls enriched with the noblest paintings, tapes- 
tried with the most superb hangings, before an alfur 
flashing with the gold pix, with the jewelled vessels, 
with the rich branching candlesticks. Ass i si, not 
many years after the death of St. Francis, had begun 
to be the most splendid and highly adorned church in 
Italy. 

I'lius then architecture was the minister at once and 
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sen-ant of the Cliurcli, and a vaet proportion of the wealth 
Theciiqrdi of ^^^ world waa devoted to tlie works of 
ibepcepio'i. a^i^liitecture. Nor was it in a sefular point (rf 
Tiew a wasteful pomp and prodigality. If the church 
was the one building of the priest, so was it of the 
people. It waa the single safe and quiet place where 
the lowest of the low found security, peace, rest, recrea- 
tion, even diversion. K the chancel was the Priest's, 
the precincts, the porch, the nave were open to all ; the 
Church was all which the amphitheatre, the bath, the 
portico, the public place, liad Ijcen to the ]x)or in the 
heathen cities. It was more than the house of prayer 
and worship, where the peasant or the beggar knelt side 
by side with the burgher or the Baron; it was the 
asylum, not of the criminal only, but of the oppressed, 
the sad, the toil-worn, the infirm, the aged. It was not 
only dedicated to God ; it was consecrated to the conso- 
lation, the peace, even the enjoyment of man. Thus 
waa it that architecture was raising all its wondrous 
structures in the West, if for (he advancement of the 
Hierarchy, so too at the perpetual unsleeping instigatiim, 
at the cost, and it should seem under the special direc- 
tion, of the Hierarchy : for no doubt within the preeiucte 
of the "cathedral, within the cloister, much of the science 
of architecture was preserved, perpetuated, enlarged ; if 
the architects were not themselves Ecclesiastics, they 
were under the protection, patronage, direction, instruc- 
tion of Ecclesiastics. But it waa also of the most indu- 
bitable benefit to mankind. Independent of the elevating, 
solemnising, expanding effects of this most material and 
therefore most universally impressive of the Fine Arts, 
what was it to all mankind, especially to the prostrate 
•nd down-trodden part of mankind, that. though these 
gildings wei-e God's, they were, in a certain sense, his 
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; he who had no property, not evfn ie his own 
' person, tlie serf, the viUaiu, had a kind of right of pro- 
prietorship in his parish church, the meanest artisan in 
his cathedral. It is impossible to follow out to their 
utmost extent, or to appreciate too highly the ennobling, 
liberalising, humanising, Christianising effects of church 
architecture during the Middle Ages. 

III. The third period of Christian architecture (reck- 
oning as the first the Eoman Basilica, as the second the- 
proper Byzantine, with its distinctive Greek cross and 
cupolas) lasted, with the Norman, till the introduction of 
the Pointed or so-called Gothic in the twelfth century. 
Tiiis style has been called Jjombard, as having first 
fiourislied in the cities of Northern Italy, which under 
the latiT Kings attained unwonted peace and prosperity, 
and in which the cities rose to industry, commerce, 
wealth and freedom. Assuredly it was no in- ■[■hipi ^u. 
r vention of the rude Lombards, who brought jj^^ijfe, ^r 
I over the Alps only their conquering arms and i*™™*!"*- 
R^eir hated Arianism. It has been called also Byzan- 
I tine, improperly, for though it admitted indiscriminately 
I Byzantine and Eoman forms and arrangements, its cha- 
F racteristicB seem either its own or the traditions of 
I' Boman principles, the appropriation and conversion to 
) its use of Homon examples. Its cliief characterietio is 
, delight in the mnltipUcation of the arch, not only for 
I the support, but for the ornamentation of the building. 
"Within and without there is the same prodigality of 
this form. But these rows or tiers of arches, without 
supporting or seeming to support the roof, or simply 
decorative, appear to be no more than the degenerate 
Eoman, as seen in tlie Palace of Uiocletian at Spalatro, 
and usefully as well as ornamentally employed in the 
( Coliseum and in other amphitheatres. Gradually the 
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west front of the Chnrch, or the front opposite to the 
uitar, grew into dignity and importance. The central 
portal, sometimes the three portals, or even five portals, 
lost their square-beaded form, became receding arcbeu, 
arches within arches, decorated with graceful or fan- 
tastic mouldings. Above, tier over tier, were formed 
rows of arches (unless wliere a rich wheel or rose window 
was introduced) up to the broad bold gable, which was 
sometimes fringed as it were Just below with small 
arches following out its line. Sometimes these arches 
ran along tbe side walls ; almost always either standing 
out more or less, or in open arcades, they ran round the 
semicircular eastern apse. Besides these, slender com- 
pound piers or small buttresses are carried up the whole 
height to the eavea They arrive at length at the 
severer model of this form, San Zeno at Verona, or the 
richer, the San Michele at Lucca. Within tbe church 
the pillars, as tbe models of those in the ancient build- 
ings disappeared (the Roman Corinthian long survived), 
or ratber as the ruins of ancient buildings ceased to be 
the quarries for churches, gradually lost tbeir capitals. 
From those sprung the round arches in a bolder or more 
timid sweep, according to the distance or solidity of the 
pillars. Above the nave a second row of arches formed 
the clerestory windows. Tbe roof, in general of timber, 
was first flat, then curved, at length vaulted. Over the 
centre of the cross rose the cupola, round, octagon, or 
of more fanciful forms. In the seventh century the 
introduction of bells, to summon to the service, drew on 
the invention of the architect. The dome or cupola was 
not a convenient form for a belfry. Beside the building 
it had not been unusual to erect a baptistery, circular or 
polygonal, such as are still seen in the richest form, and 
almost rivalling the churches, in Florence and in Parma. 
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Throughout Lombardy, in most purta of Ituly, rose the 
detached campanile, Bometimes round, in general square, 
terminating at times with a broad flat roof, more rarely 
towering into a spire. In Italy this third epoch of 
architecture culminated in tho Cathedral of Pisa. It 
was the oblation of tho richest and most powerful city 
in Italy, at the height of her prosperity, her industry, 
her commerce, her fame; it was made in the pride of 
her wealth, in a passion of gratitude for a victory and 
for rich plunder taken from the Mohammedans in the 
harbour of Palermo. Pisa found an architect worthy of 
her profuse magnificence ; the name of Boacheto lives 
in this his unrivalled edifice. It is not only that the 
cathedral makes one of those lour buildings — the Dome, 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower, the Campo Santo — 
which in their sad grandeur in the deserted city surpass 
all other groups of buildings in Europe : the cathedral 
standing alone would command the highest admiration. 
On the exterior the west front displays that profusion of 
tiers of arches above arches, arranged with finer propor- 
tion, richness, aud upward decreasing older, thim else- 
where. But its sublimity is within. Its plan, the Latin 
cross in the most perfect proportion, gives its impressive 
unity to its central nave, with its double aisles, its aisled 
transepts, its receding apse. Its loftiness is far more 
commanding than any building of its class in Italy had 
as yet aspired to reach. The Corinthian piUars along 
the nave are of admirable height and proportion ; " 
16 of the aisles lower, but of the same style. The 
arches spring boldly from the capitals of the pillars ; 
the triforium above, running down the long nave, is 
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aiugularly picturesque. WHle tte long, bold, hori- 
zontal architrave gives the sedate regularity of the 
Baailica ; the crossings of the transepts, the sweep of 
the curved apse, even without the effective moeaio of 
Cimabue, cluae the view with lines of the most felicitous 
and noble form. 

Nothing can contrast more strongly, in the same 
architecture, than the Transalpine Komanesque with 
Pisa.* It is seen in all the old eitiL's on the Ilhine (iJie 
earliest form in St. Castor at Coblentz), later at Spires, 
"Worms, Mentz, Bonn, the older churches at Cologne; 
east of the Rhine in the older cities or monasteriea, 
as in Corvey. It is more rude but more bold; these 
churches might seem the works of the great feudal Pre- 
lates ; with a severe grandeur, not without richness of 
decoration, bnt disdaining grace or luxuriance. They 
are of vast size, as may beseem Prolate Princes, but of 
the coarse red or grey stone of the country, no fine- 
wrought freestone, no glittering marble. Tlie pillars are 
usually without capitals, or with capitals fantastic and 
roughly hewn; they would impress by strength and 
solidity rather than by harmony or regulai-ity. In the 
south of France this style is traced not only in cathedral 
cities, but in many very curious parochial churches.* 
With few exceptions, it is there more picturesque and 
fanciful than grand or solemn. In the north of France 
and in Englaud this architecture received such a power- 
ful imjiulse from the Normans as almost to form a new 
epoch in tlie art. 

IV. That wonderful people the Normans, though 
^vithout creative power, seemed as it were to throw 
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their whole strength and vigour into.nrcliitecture, as into 
eTerythJng else. They hitd their kingdoms TbeSot- 
on the Mediterraneaii, and on either side of °*°'' 
the British ChaimeL In tlie South they had become 
Southerns ; even in architecture they aiiticijiated from 
the Mohammedans some approximation to the Gothic, 
the pointed arch. In the North, on the other hand, as 
by adopting and domiciling men of Roman or Italian 
cultivation, they had braced tlie intellect of the degene- 
rate Church to young energy, and had trained learned 
Churchmen and theologians, Lanfi-ancs and Anselms; 
ao taking the form, the structure, tho architectural 
scieucfi of universal Latin Cliristendom, tiiey gave it a 
grandenr, solidity, massiveness, even Jieight, which might 
seem intended to confront a ruder element, more wild 
and . tempestuous weather. The Norman cathedrals 
might almost seem built for warlike or defensive pur- 
poses; as though their Heathen ancestoi-s, having in 
their fierce incursioua destroyed church and monastery, 
98 well aa castle and town, they would be jii'epared for 
any inroad of yet un-Christianised Nortiimen, That 
great characteristic of tiie Norman churches, the huge 
square centi'al tower, was battlemented lilvo a castle. 
The whole impression ia that of vast power in the archi- 
tect, unshaken duration in the edifice ; it is the buUdmg 
of a Hierarchy which has unfailing confidence in its own 
strength, in its perpetuity. On the exterior, iu the 
general design there is plainness, almost austerity ; tiie 
walls, visibly of enormous thickness, are pierced mth 
round arched windows of no great size, but of great 
depth ; the [xirtala are profound recesseS; arch witliin 
arch resting on short stubborn pillare ; the capitals are 
rude, but boldly projecting; the rich ornaments cut with 
a vigorous and decisive hand : the zigzag or other 



mouldings witli severity in their moat prodigal richness; 
In the interior all again is simple to the disdain, in its 
greater parts, of ornament. The low, thick, usually 
round pillars, with capitals sometimes indulging in wild 
shapes, support, with their somewhat low arches, the 
pcmderous wall, in its turn pressed down as it were by 
the ponderous roof. Snch are the works of our Norman 
Kings, the two abbeys at Caen, Jumieges in its ruins, 
St. George de Boscbtirville ; such in our island, Durham, 
parte of Peterborough and Ely, and Gloucester, the two 
square towers of Exeter. If later and more splendid 
cathedrals inspire a higher devotion, none breathe more 
awe and solemnity than the old Norman.' 

V. On a sudden, in a singularly short period, the 
aoihio »Rii- latter half of the twelfth century (though dis- 
"""^ cerning eyes' may trace, and acute minds 
have traced with remarkable success and felicity, this 
transition), Christian architecture beyond the Alps, in 
Germany, in France, in England, becomes creative. 
Nothing but the distribution and arrangement of the 
parts of the church remains the same ; and even iu that 
respect the church, instead of standing alone or nearly 
alone, with the other edifices in humbie subordination, 
is crowded around by a multitude of splendid vassals, 
partaking in all her decorative richness, the Lady 
chapel and other chapels, the chapter-house, the monas- 
tery, the episcopal palace, the cloisters, sometimes the 
belfry. 

In the church not only are there new forms, not only 
is there a new principle of harmony, not only a constant 
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substitution of vertical for horizontal lines, new and 
most exquisite proportions, an absolutely origiual cha- 

•raoter, but new principles of construction seem to Lave 
revealed themtielves. Architecture is not only a new 
art, awakening different emotions of wonder, awe, and 
admiration, but a new science. It has discovered the 
secret of achieving things which might appear impos- 
sible, but which once achieved, seem perfectly simple, 
secure, justificatory of their boldness, from the perfect 
balance and equable pressure of every part, pressure 
disguised as it were, as distributed on a multitude of 
supports, and locked down by superincumbent weights. 
Such is the unity, however multifarious, of the whole, 
that the lightest, though loftiest and most vast Gothic 
cathedral has a look of strength and duration ns mani- 
fest, as unquestioned, as the most ponderous and massive 
Romanesque or Norman. 

The rapid, simultaneous, and universal growth of this 
so-called Gothic, its predominance, like its R«pWrfm 
predecessor the Romanesque, through the biod. 
whole realm of Latin Christendom, ia not the least 
jxtraordinary fact in the revolution. It iias liad marked 
stages of dftvelopment (now defined with careful dis- 
crimination by the able and prohfic writers on the art) 
during several centuries and in all coiintries, it Ger- 
many, Prance, England, the Netherlands, Spain, even 
Italy ; but its first principles might almost seem to have 
broken at once on the wondering world. Everywhere 
the whole building has an upward, it might seem 

' heaven-aspiring tendency ; everywhere the arches be- 
come more and more pointed, till at length they arrive 
at the perfect lancet ; everywhere the thick and massy 
walls expand into large muUioned windows ; everywhere 
the diminished solidity of the walls is supported from 
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mtliont by flying buttresses, now concealed, now become 
lighter and more graceful, and revealing themselves, 
not as mere supports, but as integral parts of the biiild- ■ 
ing, and resting on outward biittreaaes; everywhere 
piunocleB arise, singly or in clusters, not for ornament 
alone, but for effect and perceptible use; everywhere 
the roof beoomee a ridge more or leas precipitate; 
very wi ere the west front becomes more rich and 
elaborate, with its receding portals covered with niches, 
which are ci-owcled with statuea ; everywhere the central 
tower aesiimea a more graceful form, or tapers into a 
Bpirej often two subordinate towers, or two principal 
towere, flank tlie west front ; everywhere, in the exabe- 
rant prodigaUty of ornament, knoaps, shrine-work, cor- 
bela, gnrgoylea, there is a significance and a purport. 
Within the church the pillars aloKg the nave break into 
graceful clusters around the central shaft ; the vaulted 
roof is formed of the most simple yet intricate ribs; 
everywhere there are the noblest avenues of straight 
lines of pillars, the most picturesque crossings and iuter- 
minglings of arches ; everywhere harmony of the same 
converging lines; everywhere the aim appears to be 
height, unity of impression, with infinite variety of 
parts ; a kind of heavenward aspiration, with the moHt 
prodigal display of human labour and wealth, as an 
oblation to the temple of God. 

The rise of Gothic Architecture, loosely speaking, waa 
contemporaneous with the Crusades,'' It was natural to 

I" The theory of Wiibutlop deririug cnimlry. Here it a divine of slmoBt 

the Oothic Catl>alrmlB (mm aa imifat- 1 iinritaJled enididon (Joi-ttn enspMd) 

tion of tlis Dvemirhmg forrau of tile ia his daj , wbo teems to suppose that 

BBdait Gemuuis ^lie is disposed to go the Gcrtniuu immedintelj, tfant they 

lack lo ths Dmids) is curious as illun- ; emci^e'l from Iheir foiests, set to woi'k 

'in; the stnuiga and loUil neglect uf ta builil <!oihic cathediils. He must 

TiJ Church llietoi<r in tliit cilhei' hn\-e suppotnl Gothic aidillti> 
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suppose that the eyes of the pilgrims were caught by 
the slender, graceftil, and riohly dt-coratt-d forms of the 
Saracenic mosques, with their minarets and 

T> . 1 . , ,. , . TbeCnimliB. 

turrets. Fomted wmdows were discovered in 
mosques, and held to be tlie modela of the Gothic cathe- 
drals. Even earlier, when the Normans were piling up 
their massy round arches in the North, they had some 
pointed arches in Sicily, apparently adopted from the 
Mohammedans of that ishmd." But tlie pointed arch is 
only one characteristic of Gothic Architecture, it is a 
vast step from the imitation of a pointed arch or \vindi)w 
(if there were such imitation, which is extremely doubt- 
ful), to the creation of a Gothic cathedral,* The con- 
nexion of the Crusades was of another kind, and far 
more powerful ; it was the devotion aroused in all orders 
by that universal movement, which set hito activity all 
the faculties of man ; and the riches poured into tlie 
lap of the Clergy, which enabled them to achieve such 
wonders in so short a period. Religion awoke creative 
genius, genius worked fi'eely with boundless command 

I pf wealtlu 

I _ This apparently simultaneous outburst, and the uni- 
vereal promulgation of the principles, rules, Thegryoi 
and practice of the Gothic Architecture, has t>e™iB«)™. 
been accoimted for by the existence of a vast secret 
guild of Freemasons, or of architects,* Of this guild, 
either connected with or latent in the monasteries and 
among the dei^, some of whom were men of profoirad 
architectural science, and held in their pay and in their 
subservience all who were not ecclesiastics, it is said, 

re WheweU, ' Aichitoelunil 




the centre, the quickening, and goveruing power was in 
Eome. Certainly of all developmenta of the Papal 
infiuenoe and wisdom none could be more estraordinary 
than this summoning into being, this conception, this 
completion of these marvellous buildings in every part 
of Latin Christendom. But it is fatal to this theory 
that Rome is the city in which Gothic Architecture, 
which some have strangely called the one absolute and 
exclusive Christian Architecture, has never found its 
place ; even in Italy it has at no time been more than a 
half-naturalised stranger. It must be supposed that 
while the Papacy was thus planting the world with 
Gothic cathedrals, this was but a sort of lofty concession 
to Transalpine barbarism, wliile itself adhered to the 
ancient, venerable, more true and majestic style of 
ancient Eome. Tliis guild too was so secret as to elude 
all discovery. History, documentary evidence maintain 
rigid, inexplicable silence. The accounts, ■which in some 
places have been found, name persons employed. The 
names of one or two architects, as Erwin of Strasburg, 
have survived, but of this guild not one word.' The 
theory is not leas unnecessary than without support. 
Undoubtedly there was the great universal guild, the 
Clergy and the monastic bodies, who perhaps pro- 
siawor duced, certainly retained, employed, guided, 
Eanpe. directed the builders. Durmg this period Latin 
Christendom was in a state of perpetual movementj 
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iutercommunicatioii between all parts was frequei 
easy, uninterrupted. There were not only now pilgrim- 
ages to Romp, but a regular tide setting to and from the 
East, a concourse to the schools and universities, to 
Paris, Cologne, Montpellier, Bologna, Salerno : rather 
later spread the Mendicants. The monasteries were the 
great caravansarieB ; every class of society was stirred to 
its depths; in some cases even the villains broke the 
bonds which attached them to the soil ; to all the abbey 
or the church opened its hospitable gates. Men skilled 
and practised in the science of architecture would not 
rest unemployed, or but poorly employed, at home. 
Splendid prizes would draw forth competition, emula- 
tion. Sacerdotal prodigality, magnificence, zeal, rivalry 
would abroad be famous, attractive at home ; they would 
be above local or national prepossessions. The prelate 
or the abbot, who had determined in his holy ambition 
that his cathedral or his abbey should surpass others, 
and who had unlimited wealth at his disposal, would 
welcome the celebrated, encourage the promising, 
builder from whatever quarter of Christendom he came. 
Thus, within certain limits, great architects would be 
the architects of the world, or what was then the 
Western world, Latin Christendom : and so there would 
be perpetual progress, communication, sympathy in 
actual design and execution, as well as in the principles 
and in the science of construction. Accordingly, foreign 
architects are frequently heard of. Germans crossed 
the Alps to teach Italy the secret of the new archi- 
tecture.^ Each nation indeed seems to have worked 

< " AL counlriBs, in adopting 1 1 amt with eiamples tan tell, upon in- 
nei^bonring style, aeem hi>weFer to ■pecting a buiiJiug, not onJj lu what 
hare worked it witii Bome pecuJiarities peiiod it belongs, bin to what nalion. 
of thdr owa, so tiiat u pereou conver- I Much depend) no materia], maab on 
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out its own Gothiu witli certain general pecnliarities, 
Germany, Frauce, tlie Netherlands, England, and latei 
Spain. All seem to aim at certain effects, all recognised 
certain broad principles, but the application of tfaeee 
priucJples varies infinitely. Sometimes a single builds 
ing, sometimes the buildings witliiu a certain district, 
have their pecnliarities. Under a guild, if there had 
been full freedom for invention, originality, boldness of 
design, there iiad beeti more rigid unitoraiity, more close 
adherence to rale in the scieutifical and technical parts. 
The name of Gothic has ascended &om its primal 
meaning, that of utter contempt, to the highest honour; 
it is become conventional for the architecture of the 
Middle Ages, and commands a kind of traditionary 
reverence. Perhaps Teutonic^ or at least Transalpine, 
might be a more fit appellation. It was bom, and 
reached its maturity and perfection north of the Alps. 
Gothic, properly so called, is a stranger and an alien in 
Italy. Bonie absolutely repudiated it. It was brought 
across the Alps hy German architects ; it has ever borne 
in Italy the somewhat contemptuous name German- 
Gothic.'' Among its earliest Italian efforts is one re- 
markable for its history, as built by a French architect 
with English gold, and endowed with benefices in Eng- 
land, The Cardinal Gualo, the legate who placed the 
young Henry lU. on the throne of England, as he came 
back laden with the grateful or extorted tribute of the 
island, 12,0U0 marks of silver, encountered an architect 
of fame at Paris : he carried the Northern with him 
to his native Vercelli, where the Church of S. Andrea 
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astonished Italy with its pointed ai'ches, fis well as 
the Italian clergy with the charges fixed for 'f^iun- 
their maintenance on Preferments in remote aj-, h\b. 
England.' Assisi, for its age the wonder of ths world, 
was built by a German architect. What ia called the 
Lombard or Italian-Gothic, though inharmonious as 
attempting to reconcile vertical and horizontal lines, 
has no doubt ifci own admirable excellencies, in some 
respects may vie with the Transalpine. Ita costly 
marbles, inhiid into the building, where they do not 
become alternate layers of black and white (to my 
judgement an utter defiance of every sound principle 
of architectural effect), its gorgeousnesa at Florence, 
Sienna, its fantastic grace at Orvieto, cannot but awaken 
those emotions which are the world's recognition of 
noble architecture," Milan to me, with all its match- 
less splendour, and without considering the architectural 
heresy of its modern west front, is wanting in religious- 
ness. It aspires to magnificence, and notliing beyond 
magnificence. It ia a cathedral which might have been 
erected in the pride of their wealth by the godless 
Visconti. Nothing can be more wonderful, notliing 
more graceful, each seen singly, than the numbers 
numberlesB, in Milton's words, of the turrets, pinnacles. 



> Compare on Canlinal Gualo, vol. 
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statues, above, below, before, bebjnd, on every side. 
But the effect is confusion, a dazzling tlie eyes and 
mind, distraction, bewilderment. Tlie statues are a host 
of visible images basking in the sunsbine, not glorified 
saints calmly ascending to heaven. In the interior the 
vast height ia concealed and diminished by the shrine- 
work wbich a great way up arrests the eye and prevents 
it from following the columns to the roof, and makes 
a second stage between tbe pavement and the vault ; a 
decoration without meaning or pni'port. 

There can be no doubt tliat the birthplace of true 
Grotbic Architecture was north of the Alps ; it should 
seem on the Ebine, or in those proTinces of France 
which then were German, Burgundy, Lorraine, Akace, 
bordering on the Ehiue. It was a splendid gift of Ten- 
tonism before Germany rose in insurrection and set 
itself apart from Latin Christendom, North of the Alps 
it attained its full perfection ; there alone the Cathedral 
became in its sigaiflcaut symbolism the impersooatioii 
of mediteval Christianity. 

The Koithem climate may have had some connexion 
with its rise and development. In Italy and 
the South the Sun is a tyrant; breadth of 
shadow must mitigate his force ; the wide eaves, the 
bold projecting cornice must afford prot-ection from his 
burning and direct rays; there would be a reluctance 
altogether to abandon those horizontal lines, which cast 
a continuous and unbroken shadow ; or to ascend as it 
were" with the vertical up into the unslaked depths of 
the noonday blaze. The violent rains would be cast off 
more ireely by a more ilat and level roof at a plans of 
slight inclination. In the North the precipitate rid^ 

uld cEist off the heavy snow, which might have lodged 

i injured the edifice. So, too, within the church the 
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Italian had to cool and diminish, the Northern would 
admit and welcome the flooding light. So much indeed 
did the Gothic Architecture enlarge and multiply the 
apertures for light, that in order to restore the solemnity 
it was obliged to Buhdue and sheathe as it were the 
glare, at times overpowering, by painted glass. And 
thus the magic of the richest colouring was added to 
the infinitely diversified forme of the architecture. 

The Gothic cathedral was the consummation, the 
completion of mediieval, of hierarchical Cliristianity. 
Of that niedisevaliem, of that hierarchism (though Italy 
was the domain, and Eome the capital of the Pope), the 
seat was beyond tlie Alps. The mediaeval hierarchical 
services did not rise to their full majesty and impresaive- 
nesa, till celebrated under a Gothic cathedral. The 
church might seem to expand, and lay itself out in long 
and narrow avenues, with the most gracefully con- 
verging perspective, in order that the worshipper might 
contemplate with deeper awe the more remote central 
ceremonial. The enormous height more than com- 
pensated for the contracted breadth. Nothing could be 
more finely arranged for the processional services ; and 
the processional services became more frequent, more 
imposing. The music, instead of being beaten down by 
low broad arches, or lost within the heavier aisles, soared 
freely to the lofty roof, pervaded the whole building, 
was infinitely multiplied as it died and rose again to the 
fretted roofi Even the incense curling more freely up 
to the immeasurable height, might give the notion of 

kfdouds of adoration finding their way to heaven. 
The Gothic cathedral remains an imperishable and 
Inajostio monument of hierarchical wealth, symboiumor 
power, devotion ; it can hardly be absolutely irm™. 
iCalled self-sacrifice, for if built for the honour of God 
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and of the Bedeemer, it was Lonour, it was almoet wor- 
sliip, shared in by the high ecclesiastic That however 
has aliDOBt passed away ; God, as it were, now vindicates 
to himself his own. The cathedral has been described 
as a vast book in atone, a book which taught by sym- 
bolic language, partly plain and obyious to the simpler 
man, partly Bhrouded in not less attractive mystery. It 
waa at once strildDgly significant and inexhaostiLtle ; 
bewildering, feeding at once and stimulating profoimd 
meditation. Even its height, its vastness might appe^ 
to suggest the Inconceivable, the Incomprehensible in 
the Godhead, to symbolise the InGnity, the incalculaUe 
gra,ndeur and majesty of the divine works ; the mind f^t 
humble under its shadow as before an awfiil presence 
Its form and distribution was a confession of faith ; it 
typified the creed. Everywhere waa the mystic number j 
the Trinity was proclaimed by the nave and the aisloa 
(multiphed sometimes as at Bourges and elsewhere to 
the other sacred number, seven), the three richly orna- 
mented recesses of the portal, the three towers. The 
Itose over the west was the Uuity ; the whole building 
was a Cross. The altar with its decorations annouuced 
the Real Perpetual Presence. The solemn Crypt below 
represented the under world, the soul of man ia dark- 
ness and the diadow of death, the body awaiting the 
resurrection. This was the more obvious unireraai 
language. By those who sought more abstruse and 
recondite mysteries, they might be found in all the 
multifarious details, provoking the zealous curiosity, 
dimly suggestive of holy meaning. Sculpture was called 
in to aid. All the great objective truths of rehgion had 
their fitting place. Even the Father, either in familiar 
symbol or in actual form, began to appear, and to assert 
his property in the sacred building. Already iu the 
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Knmaneaque edilicea the Son, eitl\er as the babe in the 
lap of his Vii^n Mother, on the ctobs, or ascending into 
heaven, had taken bis place over the (.'entriil entrance, 
as it were to receive and welcome the worshipper. 
Before long he appeared not there alone, though there 
iQ more iinpo.«iug form ; he was seen throughout all his 
wondniua history, with all his acts and miracles, down 
to the Resiirrectiou, the Ascension, the return to Judge- 
ment. Everywhere mob that hallowed form, in infancy, 
in power, on the cross, on the right hand of the Father, 
coming down araid the hosts of angels. Tlie most 
stupendous, the most multifarious scenes were repre- 
sented in reliefs more or less boJd, prominent, and 
vigorous, or rude and harsh. The carving now aspired 
to more tlian human beauty, or it delighted in tlie most 
hideous ugliness ; majestic gentle Angela, grinning hate- 
ful sometimes half-comic Devils. But it was not only 
the New and the Old Testaraent, it was the Golden 
Legend also which might bo read in the imcxhausted 
language of the cathedral. Our Lady had her own 
chapels for her own special votaries, and toward the 
East, behind the altar, tlie place of honour. Not only 
ivere there the twelve Apostles, tlie four Evangelists, 
the Alartyrs, the four great Doctors of the Latin Church, 
each in his recognised form, and with his peculiar sym- 
bol, — the whole edifice awai'med with Saints within and 
without, on the walls, on the painted windows, over tlie 
side altars. For now the mystery was so awful that it 
might he administered more near to the common eye, 
upon the altar in every sueciuBal chapel which lined the 
building : it was secure in ita own sanctity. There were 
the Saints local, national, or those especially to whom 
the building was dedicated ; and the celestial hierarchy 
of the Areopagite, witij its asceiidiiig orders, and fon- 
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ventioual forms, the winged seraph, the cherubic &ce. 
Tlie whole in its vastuess and intricacy was to the oat- 
ward seiiBe and to the imagination what Scholasticism 
was to the intellect, an enormous effort, a waste and 
prodigality of power, which confounded and bewildered 
rather than enlightened; at the utmost awoke vagae 
and indistinct emotion. 

But even therein was the secret of the imperishable 
power of the Gothic cathedrals. Their hieroglyphic 
language, in its more abstruse terms, became obsolete 
and unintelligible; it was a purely hierarchical dialect; 
its meaning, confined to the hierarchy, gradually lost its 
signification even to them. But the cathedrals them- 
selves retired as it were into more simple and more 
commanding majesty, iut4) the solemn grandeur of their- 
general effect. They rested only on the wonderful bold- 
ness and unity of their design, the richness of their 
detail. Content now to appeal to the indelible, inex- 
tinguishftbie kindred and aftlnity of the human heart to 
grandeur, grace, and beauty, the countless etafues &oia 
objects of adoration became architectural oniaments. 
So the mediiBval churches survive in their inilnence on 
the mind and the soul of man. Their venerable anti- 
quity comes in some sort in aid of their innate religious- 
ness. It is that about them which was temporary and 
accessory, their hierarchical character, which has chiefly 
tiroppwl from them and become obsolete. They are 
now more absolutely and exclusively churches for the 
worship of God. As the mediieval pageantry has passed 
away, or shrunk into less imposing forms, the one object 
of worship, Clirist, or God in Christ, has taken more 
full and absolute possession of the edifice. WTiere the 
service is more simjJe, as in our York, Durham, or 
Westminster, or even where the old faith prevails, in 
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Cologne, in Antwerp, in Strasburg, in Rheims, in 
Bourges, in Rouen, it has bei^ome more popular, less 
ecclesiastical : everywhere the priest is now, according 
to the common sentiment, more the Minister, less the 
half-divinised Mediator. And tlius all that is the liigher 
attribute and essence of Christian architecture retains 
its nobler, and in the fullest sense, its religious power. 
The Gothic cathedral can hardly be contemplated with- 
out awe, or entered without devotion. 
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Cliriatian Sculpture. 

During almost all this period Cliristian Sculptnre 
Christum accessory, or ratber subsidiary to architecture 
scuipiure. rjijjg ygg Qj- gtatiies was to ornameut and enricli 
tbe bTiilding. In her Western conquests under Justi- 
nian, Constantinople sent buck no scnlptors ; only 
architects with her domes, and her Greek cross, and 
her spleDdid workers in mosaic. The prodigality with 
which Constantine, as Eoine of old, despoiled the world 
to adorn bis new city with aneient works of sculpture, 
put to shame, it should seem, rather than awoke the 
emulation of Cliristian Art. We have seen Constantiue 
usurp tbe form, the attributes, even the statue, of 
Apollo." We havo heard even Thoodosius do homage 
to art, and spare statues of heathen deities for their 
exquisite workmanship. Christian historians, Christian 
poets, lavish all their eloquence, and all tlieir glowing 
verse on the treasures of ancient art. They describe 
with the utmost admiration the gods, the mythological 
personages, those especially that crowded the baths of 
Zeuxippus;*" which perished with tbe old Church of 
St. Sophia in the fatal conflagration in the fifth year of 
Justinian. In tlie Lausus stood the unrivalled Ciiidiau 
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Venus of Praxiteles ; the Saiuian Juno of Lysippus ; " 
the ivory Jove of PhicUas. Tiie whole city was througed 
with statues of the Emperore and their Queens, of Cou- 
stantine, Theodosiua, Vitlentinian, Areudius, and Hono- 
riua, Justinian, Leo, Theodora, Pulcheria, Eudocia.'' It 
is even eaid that there were marble statues of Arius, 
Macedonina, Babellius, and Eunoinius, which were ex- 
posed to filthy indignities by the orthodox 'ITieodosius.* 
It appears not how far Sculpture had dared to embody 
in brass or in marble the hallowed and awful objects of 
Christian worship. It should seem indeed that the 
Iconoclastic Emperors found statues, and those statues 
objects of adoration, to war upon. Though in the word 
Iconoclast, the image-breaker, the word for image is 
ambiguous; still the' breaking seems to imply some- 
thing more destructive than the efl'acing pictures, or 
jiicking out mosaics ; it is the dashing to pieces some- 
thing hard and solid. This controversy in the second 
Nicene Council comprehends images of brass or stone ; 
one of the perpetual precedents is the statue of the 
Redeemer said to have been raised at Paneas in Syria,' 
The carved symbolic images of the Jewish ark are con- 
stantly alleged.^ Those are accursed who compare the 
images of the Lord and of the Saints to the statues of 
Satanic Idols.'' If we worship stones as Gods, how do 
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He wor^ip the Hart>Ts and Apostleg who broke down 
ioi Aegtxojed idols of etoDe?' The homage paid to 
tbe statues of the EmperOTS was constantly m^ged to 
repel the accosslioa of idolatry. Yet prohably elotues 
vliich represented objects of ChrietiaD worship weie 
extremely rar« ; and when Image-worebip was rtstored, 
what may be called ilfi song of victory, is dleat as to 
Scnlptnres :' the Lord, the Virgin, the Angels, Saints, 
Itsrtyn, Priesthood, take their pl»;e over the portal 
«ntia»ce; but shining in colours to blind tlie eyes of 
the bereticif. To the keener perception of the Greeks 
there may have arisen a feeling that in its more rigid 
and i<olid form the Image was more near to the Idol. 
At the same time, the art of Sculpture and casting in 
hronze was probably more degenerate and out of nse ; 
at all events it was too slow and laborious to supply the 
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demand of triumphant zeal in the restoration of tlie 
persecuted Images. There was therefore a tacit com- 
promise ; nothing appeared but painting, moaaiea, en- 
graving on cupa and chalices, emiiroidery on vestments. 
The renunciation of Sculpture grew into a ohfi«UM 
rigid passionate aversion. The Greek at ^Si^ 
length learned to contemplate that kind of ""i^^™^ 
more definite and fall representation of the Deity or 
the Saints with the aversion of a Jew or a, Moham- 
medan." Yet some admiration for ancient Sculptnre 
of heathen objects lingered be.hind in the Grecian mind. 
In his veiicment and bitter lamentation over the de- 
struction of all the beautiftil works of bninze by the 
Crnsadera in the Latin Conquest of ConstantiTiople, 
Nicetas is not content with branding the avarice which 
cast all these wonderful statues into the melting-pot to 
turn them into money ; he denounces the barbarians as 
dead to every sense of beauty," who remorselessly de- 
stroyed the colossal Juno, the equestrian BeUerophon, 
the ilercules ; as regardless of the proud reminiscences 
of old Rome, they melted the swine and the wolf which 
suckled Bomulus and Kemus, and the ass with its driver 
Bet up by Augustus after the battle of Actium; they 
feared ULit to aeiee the magic eagle of Apalloiiius of 
Tyaua. Even the exquisite Helen, who set the world 
in arms, notwithstanding her unrivalled beauty and her 
fame, touched not, and did not soften those iron-hearted, 

" Nicephorus CritopuluB, h IhIh I laurings inivory were paraiitt*dM«n- 
wi-itfr, fuys, ToiTmr suit tXKovia ^ iufilj in nil oga of Bjaanuuo art. 
iHK\7,irla i-Tniti oi yKurriis ebttt ° Nicetas ChoDiatit lie SignU.oI tdC! 

in SuiMT, who speab Justlj- of " Ima- Some callfd the eqpeslrian Belle.ophon 
ffatt scalplna ot ucifas, ipsiiiique Dtj Joahuii (he ^n of KuQ. Ttaii it n- 
_ AfiRKOtatianta spud Grteoaa etutn- I Tnsrkulile. 
a ignatns." The ciqui»ite oaM , 



those niilettered savages, who could not read, who had' 
never heard of Homer." 

ITie West might seem to assert its more bold ami 
Smipwre '""ee image-worship by ifs uoreatrained and 
inUioWen. prodigal display of religions s('ulptiire; still it 
was mostly sculptme decorative, or forming au integral 
part of Architect I ire. It was not the ordinary occup»-' 
tion of Sculpture to fiimisli the beautiM single statue 
of marble or of bronze. Rome bad no succession of 
Emperors, whose attribute and privilege it was to a late 
period in Constant! oople to have their image set up for 
the homage of the people, and so to keep alive the ait 
of carving marble or casting bronze. But gradually in; 
the Romanesque, as iu the later Gothic Architectara,] 
the west front of the Churches might seem, as it were, 
the chosen place for sacred Images. Not merely did 
the Saviour and the Virgin appear aa tlio Guardian 
Deities over the portal, gradually the Host of Heaven, 
Angels, Apostles, Martyrs, Evangelists, Saints spread 
over the whole facade. They stood on pedestela or i 
niches ; reliefs more or less high found their panels in 
the walls ; tlie heads of tlio portal arches were carved 
in rich desigjis; the semicircle more or less round or 
pointed, above the level line of the door, was crowded 
with sacred scenes, or figures. But in all these, aa in 
other statues if such there were, witlun the Churt^ea, 
Christian modesty required that human or divinised 
figures must be fully clad. Sculpture, \vbo8e essence is 
form, found the naked human figure almost under pro- 
scription. There remained nothing for the sculptoi 
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art but the attitude, tbe coiratenance, and the more or 
leas graceful fall of the drapery ; all this ttio, in strict 
subordination to tlio architectural effect; with this he 
must be content, and uot aspire to centre on himself 
and his work the admiring and long dwelling eye.'' The 
Sculptor, in general, instead of the votary and master 
of a high and independent art, became the workman of 
the architect ; a step or two higher than the carver of 
the capital, or the moulding, the knosp or the iiniaL'' In 
some respects the progress of Gotiiic, though it multi- 
plied images to infinity, was unfavourable j as the niches 
became loltier and narrower, the Saints rose to dispro- 
portionate stature, shnmk to meagre gracility, they 
became ghosts in long shrouds. Sometimes set on high 
upon pinnacleB, or crowded in hosts aa at IVIilan, they 
lost all distinctness, and were absolutely nothing more 
than architectural ornaments. 

All, no doubt, even as regards sculptural excellence:, 
is not equally rude, barbarous, or barren. So many 
artists could not be employed, even under conventional 
restrictions, on subjects so suggestive of high and solemn 
emotion, men themselves under deep devotional feelings, 
without communicating to the hard stone some of their 
own conceptions of majesty, awfulnesa, serenity, grace, 
beauty. The sagacious judgement among the crowds of 
figm'es in front of our Cathedrals may discern some of 
the nobler attributes of Sculpture, dignity, expression, 
fikilful and flowing disposition of drajiery, even while that 
judgement is not prompted and kindled by reverential 

' Ercn oftheCrnciRi SthiuiKBe has Jahr. kuner, im 13 nnd ddcIi a1lg»- 
jurtly (aid, " Oleithzeitig anderle sich I meiner in 14 veiiritt pin Schuii Dm 
nucb die Trsclit 4pa Gctrpiizigten ; die I die Hiille ihre SWile."— if. p. 390. 
lange Tnnica, weltbo Mlier dm KBv- | i h is to be observed that the Statues 
per gsEZ Tci'hUllte, wild schon in IS I were only intended to be eeea Id front. 



religiousness, as is often the case, to imagine that iD the 
statue which is i[i the man's own mind. In the Telie&^ 
if there be more often coofuaion, grotesqueness, there 
is not seldom vigour and distinctness, skilful grouping 
an artistic representation of an impre&^ive scene. 1^ 
animals are almost invariably hard, conventional emUems 
not drawn from natufo; but tho human figure, if uitb 
out anatomical precision, mostly unnecessary when s 
amply swathed in drapery, in its outline and proportions 
is at times nobly developed. Yet, on the whole, i' 
indidgence usually daimod and readily conceded tat 
the state of art at the period, is in itself the unanswer 
able testimony to its inij^eifection and barbariani, Chris 
tian Sculpture must produce, as it did afterwai'ds pr 
duce, something greater, with John of Bologna ac 
Michael Angelo, or it must bo content to leave 1 
heathen Greece the uncontested supremajry in thie WOB^ 
derful art. Sculpture, in truth, must learn from ancient 
art those elementary lessons wliich Christianity oouU 
not teach, which it dared not, or would not venture t 
teach ; it must go back to Greece for tliat revelation 
the inexhaustible beauties of the human form which 1 
long been shrouded from the cyos of meu. The anthi 
pomorphism of tho Greeks g^e^T out of, and at the samC 
time fully developed the physical perfection of 1 
human body. That perfection was the model, the ii 
of the Sculptor. The gods in stature, force, majesty 
proportion, beauty, were but superhuman men. To tb( 
Christian there was BtOl some disdain of the sensus^ 
perishable body; with monasticism, that disdain gro 
into coutempt ; it must be abastid, macerated, subdued 
The utmost beauty which it could be allowed waj 
patience, meekness, gentleness, lowliness. To the fuUV 
developed athlete succeeded the emaciated saint. The 
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maa of sorroivB, the form " of t)ie 8er\*aiit," still lingered 
in the Divine Redeemer ; the Saint must be glorified in 
meeknesa; the Martyr must still bear the sign and 
expression of hia humiliation. The whole age might 
seem determined to disguise and conceal, even if not to 
debase, the human form, the Sculptor's proper domain 
and study, in its free vigorous movement or stately 
tranquillity. The majestic Prelate was enveloped in 
his gorgeous and cumbrous habiliments, which dazzled 
with their splendour; tJie strong, tall, noble Knight 
was sheathed in steel; even the Monk or Friar was 
swathed in his coarse ungainly dress, and cowl. Even 
for its draperies reviving Sculpture must go back to the 
antique. 

There was one branch, however, of the art — Monu- 
mental Sculpture — which assumed a peculiar Monomfniia 
character and importance under Christianity, ^"'p'""- 
and aspired to originality and creativeness. Even 
Monumental Sculpture, in the Middle Ages, was in 
some degree architectural. Tlie tomb upon which, the 
canopy under which, lay the King, the Bishop, or the 
Knight, or the Lady, was as carefully and as elaborately 
wrought as the siumberiiig image. In the repose, in 
the expression of serene sleep, in the hngering majestyj 
gentleness, or holineea of countenance of these effigies 
there is often singular beauty.' Eepose is that in which 
Sculpture delights; the repose, or the coUapsiug into 
rest, of a superhuman being, after vigorous exertion ; 
nothing, therefore, could be more exquisitely suited to 
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the avt than tlie peace of tbe Christian sleeping after a 
weary life, sleeping in conscious immortality, sleeping 
to awake to a calm and joyful resuiTection. Even tiift 
drapery, for Sculpture mnat licre, above all, eubuut to 
conceal the form in drapery, is at rest. But Monn* 
mental Sculpture did not confine itself to the singly 
recumbent figure. The first great Christian Sciilptait 
Nicolo Pisaoo, in the former part of the 14th centuryS 
showed his earliest skill and excellence in the relief 
round the tomb of St. Dominic at Bologna.' It is re^ 
inarkable that the first great Christian Sculptor was ft 
distinguished architect. Nicolo Pisano had manifestly 
studied at Rome and elsewhere the remains of ancient 
art ; they guide and animate, but only guide and ani- 
mate liis bold and Tigorous chisel. Christian in form 
and sentiment, some of his figures have all the grac6 
and ease of Grecian Art. Micolo Fisano stood, indeed, 
alone almost as much in advance of his successors, as of' 
those who had gone before.' Nor did Nicolo Pisano 
confine himself to Monumental Sculpture. The spaciooa 
pulpits began to offer pauela which might be well filled 
up with awful admonitory reliefs. In those of Pisa and 
Sienna the master, in others his disciples and scholara, 
displayed their vigour and power. There was one scena: 
which permitted them to reveal the naked form — the 
Last Judgement. Men, women, rose unclad from their 
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tombs. And it is singular to remark how Nicolo PJsano 
seized all that was truly noble and sculptural. The 
human form appears in infinite variety of bold yet 
natural attitude, without the firrotesque distortions, with- 
out the wild extravagances, the writhing, the shrinking 
from the twisting eerpeuts, the torturing fiends, the 
monsters preying apon the vitals. Nicolo wrought 
before Dante, and maintained the sobriety of his art. 
Later Sculpture and Painting must aspire to represent 
all that Poetry had represented, and but imperfectly 
represented in words : it must illustrate Dante. 

But in the first half of the fifteenth century, during 
the Popedom of Eugenius and Nicolas V., yculptuie 
broke loose from its architectural servitude, and with 
Donatello, and with Brunellesehi (if Brunelleschi had 
not turned aside and devoted himself exclusively to 
architectural art), even with Ghiberti, asserted its dignity 
and independence aa a creative art." The Evangelist 
or the Saint began to stand alone trusting to his own 
majesty, not depending on his position as part of an 
harmonious architectural design. The St. Mark and 
the St. George of Donatello are noble statues, fit to take 
their place in the public squares of Florence. In hia 
fine David, after the death of Goliath, above all in his 
Judith and Holofernes, Donatello took a bolder flight. 
In that masterly work (writes Vasari) the simplicity of 
the dresB and countenance of Judith manifest her lofty 
spirit and the aid of God ; as in Holofernes wine, sleep. 
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and death are expressed in his limbs; which, having 
lost their animating spirit, are cold and fSEuling. Dona- 
tello sneceeded so well in portrait statuary, that to his 
fieiYonrite female statue he said — Speak! speak! His 
£Ekme at Padua was unrivalled. Of him it was nobly 
said, either Donatello was a prophetic anticipation of 
Buonarotti, or Donatello lived again in Buonarotti. 

Ghiberti's great work was the gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence, deserving, in Michael Angelo's praise, to 
be called the Gates of Heaven ; and it was from their 
copiousness, felicity, and unrivalled sculptural designs, 
that these gates demanded and obtained their fame. 
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Christian Painting. 



pAiNTmo, which, with architecture and mnsic, aUained 
ii« perfect and consummate escellence under chriBtim 
the influence of Latin Christianity, had yet to ''•^'^"^ 
await the century which followed the pontificate of 
Nicolas V. before it culminated, through Franeia and 
Penigino, in Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Rafl'aelle, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian. It received only its first impulse 
from mediseval C'liristianity ; its perfection was simulta- 
neous with the revival of classical letters and ancient art. 
1 in a great degree to contest the liomage, 
L of its greatest masters, with a dangerous rival. 
Some few only of its noblest professors were at that time 
entirely faithful to Christian art. But all these, as well 
as the second Teutonic school, Albert Durer and his fol- 
lowers, are beyond our bounds," 

Of the gieat Epochs of Painting, therefore, two only, 
preparatory to the Perfect Age, belong to our present 
history : I, That wliich is called (I cannot but thinT; too 
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brief and rapid) to enter into the ac- 
tialic and antiiiuaiinn questiona which 
liare been agitated and diHmEsed with 
SD rnach koonledge and uidustry bj 
modem writers, specially (though I 
would not, pnsB over Laiisi, still less 
the new AiiTiOloted Edition of Vasai-i) 



bf the Baron Ruinohr (Italienisdu 
Forwhungen), my friend M. Rio (Art 
Chretien), bj Kuglec and his att- 
accomplished Tranflatora, and hf Lord 
Uads&J (Cbiistian Art). In m; eaia- 
msry 1 shall endcarour to indicate the 
sources from which it can be ompiified, 
justiRed, or iilled np. 
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exclusively) the Byzantine period ; II. Tliat initiatory 
branch of Italian art which I will venture to name, from 
the Bubjects it chose, the bnildings which it chiefly 
adorned, and the profession of many of the best masters 
who practised it, the Cloistral epoch. The second period 
reached its height in Fra Angelica da Fiesole.'* 

It is impossible to doubt tliat Painting, along with the 
conservation of some of its technical processes, and witii 
some trAditionary forme, and the conventional repis*' 
sentation of certain scenes in the Scriptural History of, 
in Legf^uds, preserved certain likenesses, as they wers, 
thought to be, of the Saviour and his Apostles and Mar* 
tyrs, designated by fixed and determinate lineaments, as 
well as by their symbolical attributes. The paintingg. 
in the Catacombs at Rome show such forms and coun- 
tenances ill almost unbroken descent till nearly twO' 
centuries after the conversion of Constant iiie.° The his- 
tory of Iconoclasm has recorded how such pictures were 
in the East religiously defended, religiously destroyedji 
religiously restored ; how the "West, in defiance, as it 
were, and contempt of the impious j.iersecutor, seemed 
to take a new impulse, and the Poiies of the Iconoclastio 
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age lavished large sums on dworations of tlieir churcliea 
by paintiugs, if not by Bculpture. No doubt, also, many 
monk-artists fled &om the sacrilegious EsAt ia practise 
their holy art in the safe and quiet Weat, Even a cen- 
tury or more before this, it is manifest that Justinian's 
conquest of Italy, as it brought the Byzantioe form of 
architecture, so it brought the Byzantine still, the modes 
and usages of the subsidiary art The Byzantine paint- 
ing of that age lives in tJie mosaics (the more durable 
process of that, in all its other forms, too perishable art) 
on the walls of the Church of Sou Vitale, and in S. Apol- 
linaris in liavenua, and iu other Italian cities under 
Greek influence. These mosaics maintain the inde- 
feasible character '' of Greek Christianity. The vast, 
majestic image of the Saviour broods indeed over the 
place of honour, above the high altar ; but on the chan- 
cel-walls, within the Sanctuary, are on one side Ihe 
Emperor, Theodora on the other, not Saints or Martyrs, 
not Bishops or Popes. It cannot be argued, from the 
survival of these more lasting works, that mosaic predo- 
minated over other modes of painting, either in Con- 
stantinople or in the Byzantinised parta of the Wert. 
But as it was more congenial to the times, being a work 
more technical and mechanical, so no doubt it tended 
td the hard, stiff, conventional forms which in general 
charactense Byzantine art, as well as to tlieir perpetuity. 
The traditions of painting lived on. The descriptions of 
the paintings on tlie wails of the Romans' by the poets 
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of the fourth or fifth centuries bear striking resemblance 
to tliose of the poets of Charlemagne aud Louis the 
Picas, of the works whicli adorned Aix-la-Chapelle and 
the Palace of Ingelheim. How far, during all this 
period, it was old Boman art, or Eoman aii modified by 
Byzantine influences, may seem a question unimportant 
to general history, and probably incapable of a fiill 
solution. We must confine ourselves to that which is 
specially and exclusively Christian art. 

Of all Christian painting during this long period, from 
the extinction of Paganism to the rise of Italian art 
(its first dawn at the beginning of the twelfth century, 
brightening gradually to the time of Nicolas V.), the 
one characteristic is that its object was worship, not art. 
It was a mute preaching, which addressed not the 
refined and intelligent, but the vxilgar of all ranks.' Its 
utmost aim was to awaken religious emotion, to suggeet 
religious thought. It was therefore — more, no doubt, 
in the East than-in the West — rigidly traditional, con- 
ventional, hierarchical. Each form had its special typ^ 
from which it waa dangerous, at length forbidden, to 
depart Each scene, with its grouping nnd arrange- 
ment, was consecrated by long reverence; the artist 
worked in the trammels of 'usage ; he had faithfully to 
transmit to others that which he had received, and 
no more. Invention was proscribed ; novelty might 

and ilunitioD of the ooloura : 
ne[ir«larji BDoa torpant pi[^enta f1 
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incur tlie enspicion almost of heresy — at all events it 
would bo an unintelligible languaga Symboliam witliout 
a key ; it would either jar on sacred associations, or per- 
plex, or oft'eud.* 

From the earliest period there had been two tradi- 
tional conceptions of that which was the central figure 
of Christian art, the Lord himself. One represented the 
Saviour as a beautiful youth, beardless— a purely ideal 
image, typical perhajjs of the rejuvenescence of mankind 
in Christ'' Such was the prevailing, if not the exclu- 
sive conception of the Hedeeraer in the West In the 
Eafit^ the Christ is of mature age, of tall stature, meet- 
ing eyebro*vs, beautiful eyes, fine-formed nose, curling 
hair, figure slightly bowed, of delicate complexion, dark 
beard (it is sometimes called wine-coloured beard), his 
face, like his mother's, of the colour of wheat, long 
fingers, sonorous voice, and sweet eloquence (how was 
this painted ?),' most gentle, quiet, long-suffering, patient, 
with all kindred graces, blending the manhood with the 
attributes of God, In the fabulous letter ascribed to 
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uearly to the Eastern type. , 

' Uiilion, p. 248, IVom John of Da- 
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uld Legends of Al^nis ofEdesia, aoil 
the likeoeaHes of Christ puinted or 
cnivei by oidra i& Gnaiijsafi^xs., 
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Lentnlua, descriptive of the persou of the Redeemer, 
this conception is amplified into still higher beanty> 
The trnth seems to be that this youthful Western type 
waa absolutely and confessedly ideal ; it was symbolie 
of the calm, gentle, young, world-renewing religion. In 
one place the Christ seems standing on the mystic moiia< 
tain from whence issue the four riTers of Paradise, the 
Gospels of everlastiDg life," The tradition of the actual 
likeness was Eastern (it was unknown to Augustine), 
and this tradition in all its forms, at the second Council 
of Niciea, and in the writings of John of Damascns, 
became historical fact. Though at that time ttiere was 
not much respect for Scripture or probability, yet tha 
youthfal, almost boyish type of the Western Chorch, 
if it still survived, was so directly at issue with the 
recorded age of Jesus, that even in the West the da- 
Bcrjption in John of Damascns, embellished into the 
bolder fiction of Lentulus, the oflspring, and not the 
parent of the controversy, found general acceptance in 
the West as in the East." 



' Compnre Hiat. of Chriatiaaitj', iiL 
p. 390, for the tniuBlHlion of Lentulus. 
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" Didron, p. 251. 

' Hent-e too (he Veronica, the ren 
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itional name, Btpunin), of the woman 
'hose issue of blood waa alonched, wha 
•aditioiialln alio wu the S. Veroniai. 
-Beilin. Transact., 18*3. 
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But the triumpli of Iconotlasm had beea a, monastic 
triumph — a triumph for which the monks had suffered, 
and admired eath other's martyr suflerjngs. Gradually 
misery and pain became the uohlfst, dearest imj^ea; 
Ihe joyous aud elevating, if still lowly, emotions of the 
older faith, gave place altogether to gloom, to dreary 
depression. Among one class of painters, the monks of 
St. Basil, there was a reaction to absolute black- Monin of 
ness and ugliness. The Saviour biacame a nm* school, 
dismal, macerated, self-tortured monk. Light vanished 
from his brow; gentleness from his features; calm, 
serene majesty from his attitude. 

Another change, about the tenth century, came over 
the image of the Lord. It was no longer the oango a 
mild Kedeemer, but the terrible Judge, which wmurj. 
painting strove to represent. As the prayers, the hymns, 
gradually declined from the calm, if not jubilant tone 
of the earliest Church, the song of deliverance from 
hopeless unawakening death, the triumph in the assurance 
of eternal life, — ao the youthful symbol of the new reli- 
gion, the form which the Godhead, by its in-dwelling, 
beautified and glorified, the still meek, if commanding 
look of the Kedeemer, altogether disappeared, or ceased 
to be the most ordinary and dominant character : he 
became the King of tremendous majesty, before whom 
stood shuddering, guilty, and resuscitated mankind." 
The Cross, too, by degrees, became the Crucifix.'' The 
image of tlie Lord on the Cross was at first n_,rfBi 
meek, though suffering ; pain was represented, 
but pain overcome by patience ; it was still a clothed 
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form, with long drapery. By dL'grees it was stripped 
to ghaatly nakeduess; agony became the prevailiig, 
absorbing tone. The intensity of the suffering etrove at 
least to subthie the sublime resignation of the sufferer; 
the object of the artist was to wring the spectator's heart 
with fear and anguish, rather than to chasten with quiet 
sorrow or elevate with faith and hope; to aggravate 
the sin of man, rattier than display the mercy of Giod, 
Paintuig vied with the rude sculpture which arose in 
many quarters (sculpture more often in wood than in 
stone), and by the red streaming blood, and the more 
vivid expression of pain in the convulsed limbs, deepened 
the effect; till, at last, that most hideous and repulsive 
object, the painted Crucifix, was offered to the groaning 
worship of mankind.i 

But this was only one usage, though the dominant 
one — one school of Byzantine art. Painting, both at 
Constantinople and in Italy, was more true to its own 
dignity, and to Christianity. It still strove to maintain 
nobler conceptions of the God-Man, and to embody the 
Divinity glorifying the flesh in which it dwelt. In this 
rrapect, no doubt, the more durable form of the art would 
be highly conservative ; it prevented deeper degenera- 
tion. If other painting might dare to abrogate the 
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tradition or the law, Mosaic would be more unable, or 
more unwiUing, to venture upon dangerous originality. 
It would be a perpetual protest against the encroach- 
ments of ugliness and deformity : its attribute, its ex- 
cellence being brilliancy, strongly contrasted diversity 
and harmony of rieh colouring, it would not consent to 
darken itself to a dismal monotony. Yet Mosaic can 
hardly become high art ; it is too artificial, too mechani- 
cal. It may have, if wrought from good models, an 
imposing effect; but the finely-evanescent outline, the 
true magic of colouring, the depth, the light and shade, 
the half-tints, the blending and melting into each other 
of hues in their finest gradations, are beyond ita powers. 
The interlaying of small pieces cannot altt^ether avoid 
a broken, stippled, spotty effect: it cannot be alive. 
As it is strong and bard, we can tread it under foot on 
a pavement, and it is still bright as ever : but in the 
church, the ball, or the chamber, it U an euamelled 
wall — but it is a wall ; ' splendid decoration, but aspiring 
to none of the loftier excellences of art. But throughout 
this period faithful conservation was in truth the most 
valuable service. Mosaic fell in with the tendency to 
conventionalism, and aided in strengthening conven- 

I tionalism into irresistible law.' 

■ Thus Byzantine art, and Boman art in the West, so 
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far as independent of Byzantine art, went on with its 
perpetoal supply of images, relieved by a blazing golden 
ground, and with the moat glowing eoloura, but in gene- 
ral stiff, rigid, shapeless, expressionless. Worship still 
more passionate multiplied its objects; and those objects 
it was content to receive according to the established 
pattern. The more rich and gaudy, the more welcome 
the offering to the Saint or to the Deity, the more 
devout the veneration of the worshipper. This charac- 
ter—splendid colouring, the projection of the beautiful 
but too tegular face, or the hard, but not entirely nn- 
pliant form, by the rich background — prevails in all the 
subordinate works of art in East and West — enamels, 
miniatures, illuminations in manuscripts. In these, not 
so much images for popular worship, as the slow work 
of artists dwelling with nnboundcd delight on their own 
creations, seem gradually to dawn glimpses of mors 
refined beauty, faces, forma, more instinct with life; 
even the boundless luxuriance of ornament, flowers, 
foliage, animals, fantastic forms, would nurse the sense 
of beauty, and familiarise the hand with more flowing 
lines, and the mind with a stronger feeling for the grace- 
ful for the sake of its grace. It was altogether impos- 
sible that, during so many ages, Byzantine art, or the 
same kind of art in the West, where it was bound by 
less rigid tradition, and where the guild of painters did 
not pass down in such regular succession, should not 
struggle for freedom.' The religious emotions which 
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the painter strove to excite in others would kindle in 
himself, and yearn after something more than the cold 
immemorial longiuage. By degrees the hard, flat linea- 
ments of the countenance would begin to quicken them- 
selves ; its long ungraceful outline would be rounded into 
fulness and less rigid expression; the tall, straight, 
meagre form would swell out into something like move- 
ment, the stiff, fettered extremities separate into the 
attitude of life ; the drapery would become less like the 
folds which swathe a mummy ; the mummy would begin 
to stir with life. It was impossible but that the Saviour 
should relax his harsh, stern lineaments ; that the child 
should not become more child-like ; the Virgin-Mother 
waken into maternal tenderness." This efiFort after 
emancipation would first take place in those smaller 
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works, the miniatnreB, the illuminations of maimscripts.* 
On these the artist could not but work, as has been 
eaid, more at his ease ; on the whole, in them be wonld 
address less numerous j)erhaps, but more intelligent 
spectators; he would be leas ia dread of disturbing 
popular superstition : and so Taste, the parent and the 
child of art, would struggle into being. Thus imper- 
ceptibly, thus in various quarters, these letter qualities 
cease to be the secret indulgences, the life-long labours 
of the emblaKoner of manuscripts, the illuminator of 
missals. In the higlier branches of the art, the names 
of artists gradually begin to transpire, to obtain respect 
and fame ; the sure sign that art is beginning, that mere 
technical traditionary working at images for popular 
worship is drawing to its close. Already tlie names of 
Guido of Sienna, Giunto of Pisa, and of Cimabue, re- 
sound through Christendom. Poetry hails the birth and 
the youth of her sister art. 

Such, accoi-ding to the best authorities, appears to 
have been the state of painting from the iconoclastic 
controversy throughout the darker ages. Faintly and 
hesitatingly at the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury,'' more boldly and vigorously towards its close, and 
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OIOTTO. 

during the thirteenth and half the fonrteentli, Italian 
painting rose by degrees, threw off with Giotto the last 
trammels of Byzantinism which had still clung around 
Cimabue ; and at least strove after that exquisite har^ 
mony of nature and of art, wliich had still great progress 
to make before it reached ifa consummation. Turn from 
the vast, no doubt majestic Hedeemer of Cimabne, which 
broods, with its attendant figures of the Virgin and St. 
John, over the high altar at Pisa, to the free creations 
of Giotto at Florence or Padua. Giotto was gmui. 
the great deliverer. Invention is no sooner diaiiaae. 
free than it expatiates in unbounded variety. Nothing 
more moves our wonder than the indefatigable activity, 
the unexhausted fertility of Giotto : he is adormiig Italy 
from the Alps to the Bay of Naples; even crossing the 
Alps to Avignon. His works either exist or have existed. 
at Avignon, Milan, Verona, Padua, Ferrara, Urbino, 
Eovenna, Rimini, Lucca, Florence, Aasisi, Rome, GaetA, 
Naples.' Bishops, religious orders, repubhcs, princes 
and potentates, kings, popes, demand his services, and 
do him honour. He raises at once tlie moat beautiful 
tower in architecture — that of Florence — and paints the 
Chapel of the Arena at Padua, and the Church at Assisi. 
Giotto was no monk, hut, in its better sense, a man of 
the world, I'rofoundly religious in expression, in cha- 
racter, in aim ; yet religious not merely as embodying 
all the imagery of the medieeval faith, but as prophetic, 
at least, if not preaentient of a wider Catholicism." Be- 
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sidea the Scriptural aubjeeta, in which he did not entirely 
depart from the Byzantine or earlier arrangement, and 
aU the more famous Legends, he opened a new world of 
real and of allegorical beings. The poetry of St. Francis 
had impersonated everything; not merely, therefore, 
did the life of St. Francis offer new and picturesque 
Bubjecta, but the impersonations, Chastity, Obedieuce, 
Poverty, as in the hymns of St. Francis they had taken 
being, assumed form from Giott«. Eellgiona led to 
civil allegory. Giotto painted the commonwealth of 
Florence. Allegory in itself is far too wiobjective for 
art : it needs perpetual interpretation, which art cannot 
give ; but it was a sign of the new world opening, or 
rather boldly thrown open, to painting by Giotto. Thfe 
whole Scripture, the whole of Legend (not the old per- 
<mitted forms and scenes aloue), the life of the Virgin, of 
the Saints, of the founders of Orders, even the invisible 
worlds which Dante had revealed in poetry, now ex- 
panded in arL Dante, perhaps, must await Orcagna, 
not indeed actually to embody, but to illustrate his 
transmundane worlds. Italy herself hailed, with, all her 
more powerful voices — her poets, novelists, historians — 
the new epoch of art in Giotto, Dante declares that he 
has dethroned Cimabue. " The vulgar," ivrites Petrarch, 
" cannot understand the surpassing beauty of Giotto's 
Virgin, before which the masters stand in astonishment" 
"Giotto," says Boccaccio, "imitates nature to perfect 
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illusion ;" Villatu describes him as transcending ail 
former artists iu tlie truth of nature." 

During the latter half of the tliirteenth, and through- 
out the fourteenth century, the whole of Italy, the 
churches, the monasteries, the cloisters, many of the 
civil bnildings, were covered with paintings aspiring 
after, and approximating to the highest art. Sienna, 
then in the height of her glory and prosperity, took the 
lead; Pisa beheld her Campo Santo peopled with the 
wonderful creations of Orcagna. Fainting asjiired to 
her Inferno, Purgatorio, Paradiso: Painting will strive 
to have her Dante. 

This outbm-at was simultaneoua with, it might seem 
to originate in, the wide dissemination, the tibiquitoua 
activity, and the strong religious passion felt, M^dfcsat 
propagated, kept alive in its utmost intensity ""'"^ 
by the Mendicant Orders. Strange it might appear 
that the Arts, the highest luxaries, if we may so speak, 
of religion, should be fostered, cultivated, cherished, dis- 
tributed throughont Italy, and even beyond the Alps, 
by those who professed to reduoe Christiam'ty to more 
than its primirive simplicity, its nakedness of all adorn- 
ment, its poverty ; whose mission it was to consort with 
the most rude and vulgar ; beggars who aspired to rank 
below the coarsest mendicancy ; according to whose 
rule there could be no property, hardly a fixed residence. 
Strange I that these should become the moat munificent 
patrons of art, the most consummate artists ; that their 
cloistered palaces should be the most sumptuous in 
architecture, and the most richly decorated by sculpture 

t "CredetleClmabnonella piitun cui i puiuitudinem leiorantesneo in- 
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g; at once the worktops and the aboda 
of those who executed moet admirably, and m^bt eeem 
to adore with the most intense derotioQ, these spieo' 
donra and extravaguices of rel^iooa wealth. Asnsi — 
iJie birthplace of 8t. Francis, the poor, self-denying 
wanderer over the face of the earth, who bardlv owned 
the cord which girt him, who possessed not a Iweriary 
of his own, wlio worshipped in the barren mountain, at 
best in the nx;k-hewn cell, whoBe companions were the 
lepers, the outcasts of homaa Bocic^ty — Assisi becomes 
tbe capital, the yonng, goi^eons capital of Christian 
Alt. Perhaps in no single city of that period was snch 
lavish expenditure made in all which was purely deco- 
rative. The church, finished by a German architect 
bat five years after the death of St. Francis, put to 
shame in its architecture, as somewhat later in the 
paintings of Cimabue, Simon Menimi, Giunto, Giott^ 
probably the noblest edifices in Home, those in the 
Lomljard Kepublics, in Pisa, Sienna, Florence, and as 
yet those of tbe capitals and cathedral cities of Tmna- 
alpino Christendom, The Dominicans were not far 
behind in their steady cultivation, and their profose 
encouragement of art" 

Yet this fact is easy of explanation, if it bos not 
already found its explanation in our history. There is 
always a vnat mass of dormant religiousness in the 
world ; it wants only to be seized, stimulated, directed, 
appropriated. These Orders swept into their ranks and 
within their walls all who yearned for more intense 
religion. Devout men threw themselves into the move- 
ment, which promised most boldly and succeeded most 
fully in satisfying the cravings of tbe heart. There 
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would be many whose vocation was not th«t of the 
active preacher, or the restless missionary, or the argnta 
schoolman. There were the calm, the gentle, the con- 
templative. Men who had the irresietible calling to be 
artists became Franciscans or Dominicans, not because 
mendicancy was favoui-able to art, but because it awoke, 
and cherished, and strengthened those emotions which 
were to express themselves in art, Eeltgion drova 
tliem into the cloister ; the cloister and the church 
offered them its walls ; they dre^f from all ([uart^irs the 
traditions, the technicalities of art. lieing rich enough 
(the communities, not the individuals) to reward the 
best teachers or the more celebrated artists, they sooa 
became masters of the skill, the manipulation, the ndea 
of design, the practice of colouring. How could the 
wealth, so lavishly poured at their feet, be better em- 
ployed than in the reward of the stranger^artist, who 
not only adorned their walls with tlie most perfect 
models, but whose study in the church or in the cloister 
was a school of instruction to the Monks themselves who 
aapired to be their pupils or their rivals? 

The Monkish painters were masters of that invaluable 
treasure, time, to work their study up to perfection ; 
there was nothing that urged to careless haste. With- 
out labour they had their scanty but sufficient suste- 
nance ; they had no further wants. Art alternated with 
salutary rest, or with the stimulant of art, the religious 
service. Neither of these permitted the other to languish 
into dull apathy, or to rest in inexpressive forms or hues. 
No cares, no anxieties, probably not even the jealousies 
of art, intruded on these secluded Monks; theirs was 
the more blameless rivalry of piety, not of success. 
With some, perhaps, there was a latent unconscious 
pride, not so much in themselves as in the fame and 
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influence which accrued to the Order, or to the convent, 
which their works crowded more and more with wonder- 
ing worshippers. But in most it waa to diiiborthen, as 
it were, their own hearts, to express in form and colonr 
their own irrepressible feelings. They would have 
worked aa passionately and laboriously if the picture 
had been enshrined, nnvisited, in theirnarrow cell. They 
worshipped their own works, not becanse they were tJieir 
own, but because they spoke the language of their souls. 
They worshipped while, they worked, worked that they 
might worship ; and works so conceived aud so esecut^ 
(directly the fetters of conventionalism were burst and 
cast aside, and the technictd skill acquired) could not 
fail to inspire the adoration of all kindred and congenial 
minds. Their pictures, in truth, were their religions 
offerings, made in single-minded zeal, with untiring toil, 
with patience never wearied or satisfied. K these offer- 
ings had their meed of fame, if they raised the glory 
or enlarged the inflnence and so the wealth of the 
Order, the simple artists were probably the last who 
would detect within themselves that less generous and 
less disinterested motive. 

If the Dominicans were not inferior totlie Franciscans 
in the generous encouragement of the art of painting, 
in its cultivation among their oivn brethren tliey attained 
higher fame. If Assisi took the lead, and almost all 
the best masters kindled its walls to life, the Dominican 
convent in Florence might boast the works of their own 
brother Frk Augelico. To judge from extant 
paintings, Angolico was the unsurpassed, if 
not nnrivalled, model of what I presume to call the 
cloistral school of painting. The perfect example of 
his inspiration as of his art was Fm Giovanni Angelico 
da Fiesola FA Angelico became a monk that ho 
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might worship without disturbance, and paint without 
reward. He left all human passions behind him; liia 
one passion was serene devotion, not witliout tenderness, 
bnt the tenderness of a saint rather than of a man. 
Before he began to paint, he knelt in prayer; as he 
painted the suil'erings of the Kedeemer, be would break 
off in tears. No doubt, when he attained that expres- 
sion of calm, unearthly holiness which distinguishes his 
Angels or Saints, he stood partalting in their mystic 
ecstacy. He had nothing of tlie morosenees, the self- 
torture of the monk; he does not seem, like later 
monastic painters in Italy and Spain, to have delighted 
in the agony of the martyrdom ; it is the glorified, not 
the suffering. Saint which is his ideal. Of the world, 
it was human nature alone from which he had wrenched 
away his sympathies, He delights in brilliant colours ; 
the brightest green or the gayest hues in his trees and 
flowers; the richest reds and blues in his draperies, 
with a profusion of gold. Frk Angelico is the Mystic 
of painting, the contemplative Mystic, living in another 
world, having transmuted all that he remembers of this 
world into a purer, holier being. But that which was 
his excellence was likewise his defect. It was spiri- 
tualism, exquisite and exalting spiritualism, but it was 
too spiritual. Painting, which represents humanity, 
even in its highest, holiest form, must still be human. 
With the passions, the sympathies and affections of 
Giovanni's miud had almost died away. His child is 
not a child, he is a cherub. The Virgin and the Mother ' 
are not blended in perfect harmony and proportion ; the 
colder Virgin prevails; adoration has extinguished 
motherly love. Above all, the Kedeemei' fails in all 
Angehco's pictures. Insteful of the orthodoK perfect 
God and perfect Man, by a singular heresy the humanity 
VOL. ix. 7. 
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is BO effaced that, as the pure Divinity is unimagin&ble, 
and, imincaroBte, caimot be repreaent^d, Itoth the form 
and the countenance are stiffened to a cold, uomeauing 
abstraction. It is neitlier the human nature vith the 
infused majesty and mercy of the Godhead; nor the 
Godhead subdued Into the gentleness and patience of 
humanity. The God-Man is neither God nor Mam 
Even in the celestial or beatified beings, angels or 
saints, exquisite, unrivalled as is their grace and beauty, 
the grace is not that of beings accustomed to tlie free 
use of their limbs ; the beauty is not that of our atmo- 
sphere. Not merely do they want the breath of life, 
the motion of life, the warmth of life, they want the 
truth of life, and without truth there is no consammats 
art. They have never really hved, never assumed the 
functious nor dwelt within the precincts of life. Paint- 
ing having acquired iu the cloister all this uuworldliness, 
this profound devotion, this refined spirituality, must 
emei^e again into the world to blend and balance both, 
first in Francia and Perugino, up to the perfect Leonardo 
and Kaffaelle. Even the cloister in Fra Baitolomeo 
must take a wider flight ; it naust paint man, it mnst 
humanise itself that it may represent man and demaud 
the genuine admiration of man. It is ivithont the walls 
of the cloister that painting finds its unrivalled votaries, 
achieves its most imperishable triumphs. 

Transalpine Painting is no less tlie faithful conser- 
TiKiMiipinr, vator of the ancient traditions. In the German 
Tipiniaii iM. missals and books of devotion there is, through- 
out the earlier period, the iaithful maintenance of tlie 
older foi'ms, rich grounds, splendid colours. The walls 
of the older churches reveal paintings in which there is 
at least aspiration after higher things, some variety of 
design, some incipient grace and noblenesB of form. 



The great hierarchical cities on the Rhine seem to take 
the lead William of Cologne and Master Stephen 
seem as if they woulJ raise np rivals in Teutonic to 
Italian art. Above all, at the close of this period, about 
contemporary with Angelico da Fiesole, the Flemish 
Van Eycka, if not by the invention, by the perfection 
of oil-painting, gave an impulse of which it ia difficnlt 
to calculate the importance, Tliose painters of the rich 
commercial cities of the Low Countries might seem aa 
deeply devout in their conceptions as the cloistral 
school of Italy, yet more human as living among men, 
nobler in their grouping, nobler in their dresses and 
draperies; and already in their backgrounds antici- 
pating that truth and reality of landscape which was 
hereafter to distiiiguish their country. In this the later 
Flemish painters rise as much above the Van Eycks as 
Leonardo and Rafiaelle above their predecessors. But 
at first Teutonic might seem as if it would vie for the 
palm of Christian painting.'' 

The works of Nicolas V. in letters and in arts have 
ended our survey of these two great departments of 
Christian influence, and summed up the account of 
Latin Christendom. The papacy of Nicolas V. closed 
the age of mediaeval letters ; it terminated, at least in 
Italy, if Brunellescbi had not already closed it, the reign 
of mediffival architecture." In painting, by his muni- 
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fiettut patronage of that which was then the highest art, 
but which was only the harbinger of Dobler things to 
comej tiie pontificate of Nicolas marked the 
period from the ancient to the modem world. 

lint Nicolas \'. was only a restorer, and i 
not in the hierarchical character, of the medifeval arc^ii- 
t«ctare. That architecture had achieved its great work:^ 
Btraebai^, all that was to rise, till the present day, of 
Cologne, Antwerp, Klicims, Bourges, Amiens, Charliec^ 
Sf, Onen at Eouen, Notre Dame at Paris, our own 
Westminster, York, Salisbury, Lincoln. This great art 
Burvived in its creative power, only as it were, at the 
extremities of Latin Christendom, It had even passed 
its goigeoua epoch, called in France the Flamboyant; 
it was degenerating into luxury and wantonness ; it had 
begun to adorn for the sake of adornment. But Home 
was still faithful to Itome ; her architecture \ronld not 
condescend to Teutonic influence. Tliat which is by 
some called Christian architecture, as has been said, 
was to the end almost a stranger in the city still acknow- 
ledged as the capita] of Christendom,' Rome at least, 
if not Italy, was still holding aloof from that which waa 
the strength of Kome and of Latin Christendom- 
Medievalism ; Nicolas V., as it were, accomplished the 
divorce. In liim Rome repudiated the whole of what 
are called the Dark Ages. Rome began the revival 
which was to be in the end the ruin of her supremacy. 

Nicolas T., as Pope, as sovereign of Rome, as patron 
of letters and arts, stood, consciously perhaps, but with 
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a dim perception of the chcmge, at the Iiead of a new 
eera. It vas an Gpo(?h in Christian civilisation. To him 
the Pope might seem as destined for long ages to rule 
the subject and tributary world ; the great monarchies, 
the Empire, IVance, Spain, England, were yet to rise, 
each obeditnt or hostile to the Pope as might suit their 
policy. He could not foresee that the Pujjc, I'rom the 
high autocrat over all, would become only one of the 
powers of Christeudom. To be a sovereign Itab'an 
prince might appear necessary to his dignity, his 
security. It was but in accordance with the course of 
things in Italy. Everj'where, except in stem oligar- 
chical Venice, in Milan, in Verona, in Perrara, in 
Florence, princes had risen, or were arising, on the ruins 
of the Itepnblics, Viscontis, Sforzas, della Scalaa, Estes, 
Medicis. Thomas of Sarzana (he took this name, he 
had no other, from his native town), so obscure that his 
family was unknown, had no ancestry to glorify, no 
descendauts whom he might be tempted to enrich or 
to ennoble. He had no prophetic fears that, as sove- 
reign princes, his successors would yield to the inevitable 
temptation of founding princely families at the expense 
of the interests, of the estates and dominions of the 
Church. Not only was the successor of St. Peter to ba 
merged in the more ambitious politics of the world, but 
trammelled in tlie more mean and intricate politics of 
Italy. Almost from this time the names of the suc- 
cessive Popes may be traced in the annals of the cities 
and petty principalities of Italy, in the rolls of the 
estates of the Church, of which they have become lords, 
in their magnificent palaces in Eome. Among those 
palaces there is but one, the Colonna, which boasts an 
ancient name ; but few which bear not the name of a 
gnpal house. Too often among the Popes of the next 
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century tlie character (and dark indeed was that cha- 
racter) of the Italian sovereign prince prevaQed over 
that of the Pope. If his house was not perpetuated, it 
was solely from the indignant hostility and execration 
of mankind.^ 

As to Nicolas V, Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, 
mainly owes her age of learning, as well as its fetal eon- 
aequences to Kome and to Latin Christianity, so those 
eonsequencea, in his honest ardour, he would be the last 
to prognosticate or to foresee. It was the splendid vision 
of Nicolas V. that Christianity was to array herself in 
the spoils of the ancient world, and so maintain with 
more universal veneration her supremacy over the 
iie.rtvj.ior human mind. This, however, the re\-ival of 
'*"™- learaing, was but one of the four great prin- 
ciples in slow, silent, irresistible operation in Western 
Christendom, mutually coKiperative, blending with and 
strengthening each other, ominous of and preparing the 
great revolution of the next century. But to all these, 
signs at once and harbingers of the coming change 
Nicolas could not but be blind ; for of these signs some 
were those which a Pope, himself so pious and so pros- 
perous, might refuse to see ; or, if not dazzled by his 
prosperity, too entirely absorbed in dangers of fax other 
kind, the fall of Constantinople, the advance of the Tnrks 
on Western Christendom, might be unable to see. This 
one danger, as it (so be might hope) would work re- 
formation in the startled Church, would bring the alie- 
nated world into close and obedient confederacy vrith 
her head. The Pope, like Urban of old, would iake his 
place at the head of the defensive crusade. 

■ Pius n. sliennted liadicofiini, not to bis family, but to his native citj. 
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L — Of these principles, of these particular signs, the 
first was the progress of the human intetUct, inevitable in 
the order of thinga, ami resulting in a two-fold oppug- 
nancy to the estublished dominion of the ChurcL The 
' first offspring of the expanding intellect was the long- 
felt, still growing impatience, intolerance of the oppres- 
sions and the abuses of the Papacy, of the Papal Court, 
and of the Papal religion. This impatience did not of 
necessity involve the rejection of the doctrines of Latin 
Christianity. But it would no longer endure the enor- 
mous powers still asserted by the Popes over temporal 
sovereigns, the immunities claimed by the clergy as to 
their persons and from the common burthens of the 
State, the exorbitant taxation, the venality of Rome, 
above all, the Indulgences, with which the Papal power 
in its decline seemed determined wantonly to insult the 
moral and religious sense of mankind. Long before 
Luther this abuse had rankled in tlie heart of Christen- 
dom, It was in vain for the Church to assert that, 
rightly understood. Indulgences only released from tem- 
poral penances ; that they were a commutation, a mer- 
ciful, lawful commutation for such penances. The 
language of the promulgators and vendors of the Indul- 
gences, even of the Indulgonces themselves, was, to the 
vulgar ear, the broad, plain, direct guarantee from the 
pains of purgatory, frora hell itself, for tens, hundreds, 
thousands of years ; a sweeping pardon for all sina com- 
mitted, a sweeping licence for sina to be committ«d: 
and if this false construction, it might be, was perilous 
to the irreligious, this even seeming 8agrant dissociation 
of morality from religion was no leas revolting to the 
religiotis.'' Nor was there as yet any general improve- 

s Btrikiiig iJlu5tration of the popular Dotion imd 
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meut in the lives of the Clergy or of the Monks, which 
by its awful sanctity min;ht rebuke the vulgar and 
natural interpretation of these Indulgences,' The an- 
tagonism of the more enliglitened intellect to the doe- 
trinea of the mediEBval Church was slower, more timid, 
more reluctant. It was as yet but doubt, suspicion, 
indifference ; the irreligious were content to be guietljr 
irreligious; the religious had not as yet found in the 
plain Biblical dootrinea that on which they could calmly 
and contentedly rest their faith, Rebgion bad not risen 
to a purer spirituabty to compensate for the loss of the 
materialistic worship of the dominant Church. The 
conscience slmmk from the reaponsibdity of taking 
cognisance of itself; the aoul dared not work out its 
own salvation. The clergy slept on the brink of the 
precipice. So long as they were not openly opposed 
they thought all was aafe. So long as unbelief in the 
whole of their system lurked quietly in men's hearty 
they cared not to inquire what was brooding in thoae 
inner depths. 

II. — The second omen at once and sign of change was 
Reiivniof the cultivation of classical learning. Letters 
^■""^ almost at once ceased to be cloistral, bierar* 
chical, before long almost to be Christian. In Italy, 
indeed, the Pope had set himself at the head of tida 
vast movement ; yet Florence vied with Ki:ime. Cosmo 
da' Medici was the rival of Nicolas V. But, notwith- 
Btuiding the Pope's position, the clei^y rapidly ceased 
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to be tlie sole and almost exclusive depositaries of letters. 

The Bc'holars might condescend to bold canonries or 
abbeys as means of maintenance, as honours, or rewards 
(thus, loug before, had Petrarch been endowed), but it 
was with the tacit mid ers landing, or at least the almost 
unlimited enjoyment, of perfect freedom from ecclesias- 
tical control, BO long as they did not avowedly enter on 
theological grounds, which they avoided rather from 
indifference and from growing contempt, than from 
respect On every side were expanding new avenues of 
inquiry, new trains of thought : new models of composi- 
tion were offering themselves. All tended silently to 
impair the reverence for the ruling autliorities. Men 
could not labour to write like Cicero and Ceesar without 
imbibing something of their spirit. The old ecclesiasti- 
cal Latin began to be repudiated as rude and barbarous. 
Scholasticism had crashed itself with its own weight 
When monks or friars were the only men of letters, and 
monastic schools the only field in which intellect encoun- 
tered intellect, the huge temes of Aquinas, and the 
more summary axioms of Peter Lombard, might absorb 
almost the whole active mind of Christendom. But 
Plato now drove out the Theologic Platonism, Aristotle 
the Aristotelism of the schools. The Platonism, indeed, 
of Marsilius Ficinus, taking its interpretation rather 
from Proclus and Plotinus and the Alexandrians, would 
hardly have offended Julian himself by any obtrusive 
display of Christianity. On his deathbed Cosmo de' 
Medici is attended by Ficinus, who assures him of an- 
other life on the authority of Socrates, and teaches him 
resignation in the words of Plato, Xenoctates, and other 
Athenian sages. The cultivation of Greek was still 
more fatal to Latin domination. Even the familiar 
study of the Greek Fathers (ae far as an imposing ritual 
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and the monastic spirit consistent with thoee of the 
Latin Church) was altogether alien to the Bcholasticism 
dominant in Latin Theology. They knew nothing of 
the Latin supremacy, nothing of the rigid form, which 
many of its doctrines, as of Transubslantiation, had 
assumed. Greek revealed a whole religious world, 
extraneous to and in many respects oppugiiant to Latin 
Christianity. But the most fatal result was the reveUt- 
tion of the Greek Testament, necessarily followed by 
that of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the dawn of a wider 
Biblical Criticism. The proposal of a new translation 
of the Scriptures at once diseuthroned the Vulgate 
from its absolute exclusive authority. It could not but 
admit tha Greek, and then the Hebrew, as its riTal, 
as its superior in antiquity. Biblical Criticism once 
begun, tlie old voluminous authoritative interpreters, De 
Lyra, Turrecremata, and the rest, were thrown into 
obscurity. Erasmus was sure to come ; with Erasmus 
a more simple, clear, popular interpretation of the 
divine word." The mystic and allegoric comment on 
the Scriptures, on which rested wholly some of the 
boldest assertions of Latin Christianity, fell away at 
once before his closer, more literal, more grammatical 
study of the Text. At all events, the Vulgate receded, 
and with the Vulgate Latin Christianity began to vrith- 
draw into a separate sphere ; it ceased to be the sole, 
universal religion of Western Christendom. 

Ill, — The growth of the modem languages not merely 
ifudnni '"**' vernacular means of communication, but 
iMBfiutfi*- into ihe vehicles of letters, of poetry, of oratory, 
of history, of preaching, at length of national documents, 
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still later of law and of science, tluew back Latin more 
and more into a learned dialect It was relegated into 
the study of the scholar, into books intended for the 
intercommunication only of the learned, and for a certain 
time for the negotiations and treaties of remote kingdoms, 
who were forced to meet on some common ground. It 
is curious that in Italy the revival of classical learning 
for a time crushed the native literature, or at least re- 
tarded its progress. From Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
to Ariosto and Machiavelli, excepting some historians, 
Malespiuii, Dino Compagni, Villani, there is almost total 
silence : silence, at least, unbroken by any powerful voice. 
Nor did the liberal patronage of Nicolas V. call forth 
one work of lasting celebrity in the native tongue. The 
connexion of the development of the Transalpine, more 
especially the Teutonic languages, has been already 
examined more at length. Here it may suffice to resume, 
that the vernacular tranfilation of the Bible was an 
inevitable result of the perfection of those tongues. In 
Germany and in England that trauslation tended most 
materially, by fixing a standard in general of vigorous, 
noble, poetic, yet idiomatie language, to hasten and to 
perpetuate the change. It was natural that as soon as a 
nation had any books of its own, it should seek to have 
the Book of Books. The Church, indeed, trembling for 
the supremacy of her own Vulgate, and having witnessed 
the fatal perils of such Translations in the- successes of 
all the earlier Dissidents, was perplexed and wavei'ed in 
her policy. Now she thundered out her awful prohibition; 
now endeavoured hereelf to supply the want which 
would not remain unsatisfied, by a safer and a sanctioned 
version. But the mind of man could not wiut on her 
hesitating raovementi). The free, bold, untrammelled 
version had possession of the national mind and national 
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; it bad become the undeniable patrimony of 
the people, the standard of tlie language. 

IV. — Just at this period the two great fioal Reformers, 
Prtnai««iii the inventor of printing and the manufactorer 
'"^°'- of paper, had not only commenced, bnt per- 
fected at oace their harmonious inventions. Eooka, from 
slow, toilsome, costly produrtions, became cheap, were 
multiplied with rapidity which seemed like magic, and 
were accessible to thousands to whom manuscripts were 
utterly unapproachable. The power, the desire, increased 
with the facility of reading. Theology, from an abstmee 
recondite science, the exclasive possession of an Order, 
became popular ; it was, ere long, the general study, the 
general passion. The Preacher was not aonght the less 
on account of this vast extension of his iufluence. Hia 
eloquent words were no longer limited by the walls of 
a Church, or the power of a human voice ; they were 
echoed, perpetuated, promulgated over a kingdom, over 
a continent. The fiery Preacher became a pamphleteer ; 
he addressed a whole realm ; he addressed mankind. 
It was no longer necessary that man should act directly 
upon man ; that the ilock should derive their whole 
knowledge from their Pastor, the individual Christian 
from his ghostly adviser. The man might find aatisfao 
tion for his doubts, guidance for his thoughts, excitement 
for his piety in his own chamber from the silent pages 
of the theological treatise. To many the Book became 
the Preacher, the Instructor, even the Confessor. The 
conscience began to claim the privilege, the right, of 
granting absolution to itself. All this, of course, at first 
timidly, intermitting! y, with many compunctious returns 
to the deserted fold. The Hierarchy endeavoured to 
seize and bind down to then' own service these unruly 
powers. Their presses at Venice, at Florence, at Rome, 



displayed the new art in its highest mag^iifieciire ; but it 
was not the splendid volume, the bold and majestic type, 
the industrious editorial care, which worked downwards 
into the depths of society ; it was the coarse, rude, brown 
sheet ; the ill-cut German tj'pe ; the brief, sententious, 
plain tract which escaped all vigilance, and bo sunk un- 
traced, unanswered, uuconfuted, into the eager mind of 
awakening man. The sternest vigilance might be exer- 
cised by the Argus-eyes of the still ubiqiiitouB Clergy. 
The most solemn condemnations, the moat awful pro- 
hibitions might be issued; yet from the birthday of 
printing, their sole exclusive authority over the mind of 
man was gone. That they rallied and resumed so much 
power; that they had the wisdom and the skill to seize 
upon the edneation of mankind, and to seal up again the 
ontbursting springs of knowledge and free examination, 
is a mighty marvel. Though from the rivals, the oppo- 
nents, the foes, the subjugators of the great Temporal 
Despots, they became, by their yet powerful hold on the 
conscience, and by their common interests in keeping 
mankind in slavery, their alhes, their ministers, their 
rulers ; yet, from that hour, the Popes must encounter 
more dangerous, pertinacious, unconquerable antagonists 
than the Hohenataufens and Bavarians, the Henrys and 
Fredericks of old. The sacerdotal caste must recede 
from authority to influence. Here they would mingle 
into the general mass of society, assimilate themselves 
to the bulk of mankind, become citizens, subjects, fathers 
of families, and fulfilling the common duties and rela^ 
tions of life, work more profoundly beneficial, moral, and 
religious effects. There they would still stand in a great 
degree apart, as a separate, unmingling order, yet submit 
to public opinion, if exercising control, themselves under 
strong control. This great part of the sacerdotal order 
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at a much later period was to be stripped with mder 
and more remorseless hands of their power, their rank, 
their wealth ; they were to be thrust down from their 
high places, to become stipendiaries of the state. Their 
great strength, Monasticiam, in some kingdoms was to 
be abolished by law, which they could not resist ; or it 
was only tolerated aa useful to the education, and to the 
charitable neceBsities of mankind ; almost everywhere it 
sunk into desuetude, or lingered as the last earthly resort 
of the world-weary and despondent, the refuge of a rare 
fanaticism, which now excites wonder rather than wide- 
spread emulation. From Nicolas T., seated, as it were, 
on its last summit, the Papal power, the Hierarchical 
Bystem/commencesits visible decline. Latin Christianity 
had to cede a large portion of its realms, which became 
the more flourishing, prosperous, intellectual portion of 
the world, to Teutonic Christianity. It had hereafter to 
undergo more fierce and fiery trials. But whatever may 
be its future doom, one thiug may bo asserted without 
fear, it can never again be the universal Christianity of 
the West. 

I pretend not to foretell the future of Christianity ; 
but whosoever believes in its perpetuity (and to disbe- 
lieve it were treason against its Divine Author, apostaey 
from his faith) must suppose that, by some providential 
law, it must adapt iteell', as it has adapted itself with 
such wonderful versatility, but with a faithful conser- 
vation of its inner vital spirit, to all vicissitudes and 
phases of man's social, moral, intellectual being. There 
is no need to discuss a recent theory (of M. Comte) that 
man is to become all intellect ; and that religion, resid- 
ing rather in the imagination, the affections, and the 
lience, is to wither away, and cede the whole 
nion over mankind to what is called "positive 



philosophy." I have no more faith in the mathematical 
millennium of M, Comte (at all events we have centuriee 
enough to wait for it) than in the religious miUenmum 
of some Judaiaing Christians. 

Latin Christianity or Papal Cliristianity (which is 
Latin Christianity in its full development), whatever it 
may be called with least offence, has not only ceased to 
be, it can never again be, the exclusive, xhe paramount, 
assuredly not the uoiversal religion of enlightened men. 
The more advanced the civilisation, no doubt, in a cer- 
tain sense, the more need of Christianity. All restrictive 
views, therefore, of Christianity, especially if such 
Christiaiiity be at issue with the moral sense and with 
the progressive reason of man, are urged with perilouB 
and fearful responsibility. Better Christianity vague in 
creed, defective in polity, than no Christianity. If Latiu 
Christianity were to be the one perpetual, immutable, 
unalterable code, how much of the world would still be 
openly, how much secretly without religion? Even in 
what we may call the Latin world, to how laj^e a part 
is Latin Christianity what the religion of old Rome was 
in the daysof CEesarand Cicero, an object of traditionary 
and prudential respect, of vast political importance, an 
edifice of which men fear to see the ruin, yet have no 
inward sense of its foundation in truth ? On more reli- 
gious minds it will doubtless maintain its bold as a 
religion of authority — a religion of outward form — an 
objective religion, and so posseBsing inexhaustible powers 
of awakening religious emotion. As a religion of autho- 
rity, as an objective religion, as an emotional religion, it 
may draw within its pale proselytes of congenial minds 
from a more vague, more subjective, more rational faith. 
As a religion of authority it spares the soul from the 
pain of thought, from the harassing doubt, the despond- 
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ing scruple. Its positive and peremptory aesai 
uot only overawe the weak, but offer an indescribable 
consolation — a rest, a repose, which seems at least to be 
peace. Independence of thought, which to some is their 
holiest birthright, their most glorions privilege, their 
sternest duty, ia to others the profoundest misery, the 
heaviest burthen, the responsibility from which they 
would shrink mth the deepest awe, which they would , 
plunge into any abyss to avoid. What relief to devolve 
upon another the oppressive question of our etenuil 
destiny I 

As an objective religion, a materiahstic religion, a 
religion which addresses itself to the senses of man, 
Latin Christianity has no less great and enduring power. 
To how many is there no reality without bodily form, 
without at least the outline, the symbol suggestive of 
bodily form! With the vulgar at least, it does not 
rebuke the rudest, coarsest superstition; for the more 
educated, the symbol refines itself almost to spirituality. 

With a large part of mankind, a far larger no doubt 
of woiliankind, whose sensibilities are in general more 
quick and intense than the reasoning faculties, Christian 
emotion will still either be the whole of rehgion, or the 
measure, and the test of religion. Doubtless some 
primary elements of religion seem intuitive, and are 
anterior to, or rise without the consciousness of any 
reasoning process, whose office it is to confirm and 
strengthen them— the existence of God and of the 
Infinite, Divine Providence, the religious sense of right 
and ivrong, retribution; more or less vaguely the 
immortality of the souL Other doctrines will ever be 
assumed to be as eternal and immutable. With regard 
to these, the religious sentiment, which lives npon 
religious emotion, will be as reluctant to appeal to the 
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slow, cold verdict of the judgement. Their evidence ia 
their power of awakening, keeping alive, and rendering 
more intense the feeh:ig, the passion of reverence, of 
adoration, of awe and love. To qnestion them ia impiety; 
to esamine them perilous imprudence ; to reject them 
misery, the moat dreary privation. Emotional religion 
— and how large a part of the religion of mankind is 
emotional ! — refuses any appeal from itself, 

Latin Christianity, too, will continue to have a firmer 
hold on the nations of Latin descent; of those whose 
languagea have a dominant afEnity with the Latin, It 
is not even clear whether it may not have some secret 
charm for those instructed in Latin ; at all eventa, witli 
them the religious language of Latin Christianity being 
more intelligible, hardly more than an antiquated and 
Bacred dialect of their own, will not so peremptorily 
demand its transference into the popular and vernacular 
tongue. 

But that which is the strength of Latin Christianity 
in some regions, in some periods, with some races, with 
some individual minds, is in other lands, times, nations, 
and minds its fatal, irremediable principle of decay and 
dissolution ; and must become more so with the advance- 
ment of mankind in knowledge, especially in historical 
knowledge. That authority which is here a sacred, 
revered despotism, is there an usurpation, an intolerable 
tyranny. The Teutonic mind never entirely threw off 
its innate independence. The long feuda of the Empire 
, and the Papacy were but a rude and premature attempt 
at emancipation from a yoke to wliich Eome had sub- 
mitted her conqueror. Had the Emperors not striven 
for the mastery of the Latin world, had they stood aloof 
fi'om Italy, even then the issue might have been different. 
A Teutonic Emperor had been a more formidable anta- 

VOL. DC 2 &. 
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gODiBt. But it is not the authority of the Pope aloa^ 
but tliat of the sacerdotal order, against which there if 
a deep, irresistible insurrection in the Teutonic mind. 
Men have begun to doubt, men are under the incapacity 
of believing, men have ceased to believe, the abaolutelj 
indispensable necessity of the intervention of any one D 
their fellow-creatures between themselves and the merci 
of God. They camiot admit that the secret of theiif 
eternal destination is undeniably confided to another; 
that they must walk not by the light of their own eoai 
scteoce, but by foreign giiidance ; that the Clergy t 
more than messengers with a mission to keep up, loy 
constant reiteration, the truths of the Gospel, to be pre« 
pared by special study for the interpretation of thft 
sacred writings, to minister in the simpler ordinances; 
of religion; that they have absolute power to releaae 
from sins ; without omniscience to act in the place 
of the Omniscient. This, which, however disguised or; 
softened off, is the doctrine of Latin, of mediEeval, oi 
Papal Christianity, has become offensive, presumptuous;, 
to the Ies8 serious, ludicrous. Of coui-ae, as the relative 
position of the Clergy, once the sole masters of almo^ 
all intellectual knowledge, law, history, philosophy, haa 
totally changed, their lofty pretensions jar more stronglj. 
against the common sense of man. Even the interpre- 
tation of the sacred writings is no secret and esoterio 
(ioctrine, no mystery of which they are the sole and 
exclusive hierophants. 

Toleration, in truth — ^toleration, which is utterly 
irreconcileable with the theory of Latin Christianity- 
has been forced into the mind and heart of Cliristendom,.. 
even among many whose so-called immutable creed i 
in its irrevocable words as intolerant as ever. What 
was proclaimed boldly, nakedly, without reserve, without 
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limitation, and as implicitly believed by little less than 
all mankind, ia now, in a large part of the civilised 
world, bardly asserted except in the heat of coutroveray, 
or from a gallant reeoliitioQ not to shrink from logical 
conaeqtiences. Wherever publicly avowed or maintained, 
it ia thought but an odious adherence to ignorant bigotry. 
It is believed by a still-diminishing few that Priest, 
Cardinal, Pope has the power of irrevocably pre-declar- 
ing the doom of his fellow men. Though the Latin 
Charch-langaage may maintain its unmitigated severity, 
it is eluded by some admitted reservation, some impHed 
condition utterly at variance with the peremptory tone 
of the old anathema. Excommunication is obsolete ; the 
interdict on a. nation has not been heard for centuries ; 
even the proscription of hooks is an idle protest. 

The subjective, more purely internal, leas demonstra- 
tive character of Teutonic religion is equally impatient 
of the more distinct and definite, and rigid objectivenesB 
of Latin Cliristianity, That which seems to lead the 
Southern up to heaven, the regular iutermediate ascend- 
ing hosts of Saints, Martyrs, Apostles, the Virgin, to the 
contemplative Teuton obscures and intercepts his awful, 
intuitive sense of the Godhead, unspiritualisea his Deity, 
whom he can no longer worship as pure Spirit. To him 
it is the very vagueness, vastness, incomprehensibility of 
his conception of the GodJjead which proclaims its reality. 
If herf God must be seen on the altar in a materialised 
form, at once visible and invisible ; if God must be 
working a perpetual miracle ; if the passive spirit must 
await the descent of the Godhead in some sensible sign 
or symbol ; — there, on the other hand (especially as the 
laws of nature become better known and more familiar, 
and what of old seemed arbitrary variable agencies are 
become manifest laws), the Deity as it vf6T& tfetiaiie.ft \\Ak> 
1. t.% 
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more nnspproacliable majesty. It may inileed 
itself into a metaphysical First Cause, may expand into 
a dim Pantheism, bat nnth the religions his religioD 
8tiU rests in a wise and snblime and revved system ol 
Providential government which implies the Divine Pei^ 
sonality. 

Latin, the more objective faith, tends to materialism, 
to servility, to blind obedience or blind guidance, to the 
tacit abrogation, if not the repudiation, of the moral 
influence by the nndae elevation of the dogmatic and 
ritual part. It is pnsie to become, as it has become. 
Paganism with Cliristian images, symbols, and terms ; it 
has, in its consummate state, altogether set itself above 
and apart from Christian, from universal morality, and 
made what are called works of &iilh the whole of religion; 
the religion of the murderer, who, if while he sheathes 
his da^er in the heart of his victim, he does homage to 
an image of the Virgin, is still religious ;" the religion 
of the tyrant, who, if he retires in Lent to sackcloth and 
aehes, may live the rest of the year in promiscuous con- 
cubin^e, and slaughter bis subjects by thousands. So 
Teutonic Christianity, more self-depending, more self- 
guided, more self-wrought-out, is not without its peculiar 
dangers. It may become self-sufficient, nnwarrantubly 
arrogant, impatient not merely of control, but of all 
subordination, incapable of just sell-estimatiou. It will 
have a tendency to isolate the man, either within himself 
or as n member of a narrow sect, with all the evils of 
secttiriiiniam, blind zeal, obstinate self-reliance, or rather 
self-adoration, hatred, contempt of others, morosenese, 
exclusiveuess, fanaticism, undue appreciation *of small 
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thinga. It will have its own antinomiaiuBid, a dissociation 

of that moral aud religious perfection of man which is 
Christianity; it will appeal to coneciouB direct influences 
of Divine Grace with as much confidence, and as little 
discrimination or judgement, as the Latiu to that through 
the intermediate hierarchy and ritual of the Church. 

Its intellectual faith will be more robust ; nor will its 
emotional be less profound and intenae. But the strength 
of its intellectual faith (and herein is at once its glory 
and its danger) will know no limits to its daring specula- 
tion. How far Teutonic Christianity may iU some parts 
already have gone almost or absolutely beyond the pale 
of Christianity, how far it may have lost itself in its 
onrebnked wanderings, posterity only wiU know. What 
distinctness of conception, what precision of language, 
may be indispensable to true faith; what part of the 
ancient dogmatic system may be allowed silently to fell 
into disuse, as at least superflnous, and as beyond the 
proper range of human thought and human language ; 
how far the Sacred records may, without real peril to 
their truth, be subjected to closer investigation ; to what 
wider interpretation, especially of the Semitic portion, 
those records may submit, and wisely submit, in order 
to harmonise them with the irrefutable conclusions of 
science; how far the Eastern veil of allegory which 
hangs over their truth may be lifted or torn away to 
show their unshadowed essence; how far the poetio 
vehicle through which truth is conveyed may be gently 
severed from the truth; — all this must be left to the 
future historian of our religion. As it is my own con- 
fident belief that the words of Christ, and liis words 
alone (the primal, indefeasible tnitlis of Christianity), 
shall not pass away ; ao I cannot presume to say that 
men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more 
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full, comprehensive, and balanced sense of those words, 
than has as yet been generally received in the Christian 
world. As all else is transient and mutable, these only 
eternal and universal, assuredly, whatever light may be 
thrown on the mental constitution of man, even on the 
constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the 
world, will be concentered so as to give a more penetrat- 
ing vision of those undying truths. Teutonic Christianity 
(and this seems to be its mission and privilege), however 
nearly in its more perfect form it may already have 
approximated, may approximate still more closely to 
the absolute and perfect faith of Christ ; it may discover 
and establish the sublime unison of religion and reason ; 
keep in tone the triple-chorded harmony of faith, holi- 
ness, and charity; assert its own full freedom, know 
the bounds of that freedom, respect the freedom of 
others. Christianity may yet have to exercise a fitr 
wider, even if more silent and untraceable influence, 
through its primary, all-pervading principles, on the 
civilisation of mankind. 
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ABBEYS. 

Abbeys plundered by great prelates, 
iii. 462. Property of, ix. 21, 

Abdication, Papal. See Cceles- 
tine V. 

Abblard, iy. 326. His birth and 
youth, 342. At Paris, 343. His 
theology, 344. Flight with. Heloisa, 
347. Maiiiage and mutilation, 348. 
Kesumes lectures, 349. His trea- 
tise on the Trinity condemned by 
Council of Soissons, 350. His con- 
test with monks of St. Denys, 350. 
Founds "The Paraclete,*^' 352. 
Abbot of S. Gildas in Brittany, 354. 
His letters, 355. Challenge to S. 
Bemai-d, 355. Appeals to Rome, 
359. Is condemned at Rome, 36;. 
Protected at Clugny, 363. His 
death and burial at the Paraclete, 
364. Opinions, 365, *SicetNon,* 
368. 

Absolute poverty, question of, yii. 
374. Asserted by Franciscan Chap- 
ter of Perugia, 3 75 . 

Absolution, fonn of, among Tem- 
plars, yii. 254. 

Abubcker, successor of Mohammed, 
ii. 302. 

ACACIUS, Bishop of Constantinople, 
oyerthrows Basiliscus, i. 295. His 
power and ambition, 299. Dis- 
putes Roman supremacy, 299. His 
strife with Pope Felix, 304. 

ACERRA, Thomas of, vi. 118. 

Adalbebon, Bishop of Laon, iii. 337. 

Adalbert, son of Berengar, iii. 304. 
Takes refuge with Saracens, 308. 
His league with Pope John XII., 
309. 
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Adalbert II. (the Rich), Marquis of 
Tuscany, iii. 285. Marries Bertha — 
defeated by Lambert, 286. His 
power, 286. 

Adalbert of Bremen, iii. 459. His 
influence oyer Henry IV., 461. 
Combination against, 464. Fall of, 
465. 

Adelaide, Empress, accuses Henry 
IV., iy. 160. 

Adelaide, widow of Lothair, per- 
secuted by Berengar — ^marries Otho 
the Gi'eat, iii. 305. 

Adelchis, son of Desiderius, iii. 45. 
Obtains aid from Constantinople, 5 o. 

Adelgis, Duke of Benevento, iii. 220. 

Adeodatus, Pope, ii. 330. 

Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, Papal Le- 
gate in Crusade, iy. 194. 

Adolph of Nassau, vii. 32. King of 
Romans, 32. Conditions of his 
election, 34. His alliance with 
England, 36. Slain in battle, 37. 

Adolph, Archbishop of Cologne, de- 
posed, y. 325. Restored, 240. 

Adoptians, sect of, iii. 95. 

Adrianople, battle of, y. 367. 

^neas Sylyius Piocolomini (Pius II.), 
yiii. 360. His secret influence, 414. 
Parentage and youth, 415. His 
journey to England and Scotland, 
417. Immorality, 421. At Basle, 
423. His History, 425. Hostility 
to Eugenius IV., 426. Recoyere 
from the plague, 427. Secretary to 
Felix v., 429. Secretary to Em- 
peror, 430. His time-senring, 431. 
In holy orders, 433. Letters of, 
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AFRICA. 

434, Comes round to Engenius, 
436. His mission to Italy, 437, 
Apology to Pope, 43 7. Made Papal 
Secretary, 439. At Frankfort — his 
journey to Rome, 440. Again at 
Fi-ankfort, 443. His danger and 
conduct, 444. Gains over Diet to 
the Pope, 44$. Made Bishop of 
Trieste, 447. At Milan, 452. Bishop 
of Sienna, 457. At Tabor in 
Bohemia, 458. Legate in Gennany, 
462. His dread of Turks, 467. 
Popedom and character, 469 note. 
Letter to Mahomet H., 469 iwte. 
Zeal against Turks, 470 note. 

Africa, the parent of Latin Chris- 
tianity, i. 35, Importance of, to 
Latin Empire, 236. Suffers from 
Donatist schism, 237. Cruelties of 
the Vandals in, 423. Conquest by 
Belisarius, 425. Retains Donatist 
heresy, ii. 124. Mohammedan con- 
quest of, 213. 

African Church, its relations with 
I^man See, i. 238. Its difficulties, 
239. Asserts independence of Rome, 

242. Sufferings of, under Vandals, 

243. Its reduced state (nth cen- 
tury), iv. 36. 

Agapetus, Pope, ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, i. 429. His reception, 
429. Dispute with Justinian, 430, 
Triumph and death, 430. 

Agatho, Pope, ii. 330. 

Agilulf, King of Lombards, ii. 134. 
Attacks Rome, 135. 

Agnes, Empress, guardian of Henry 
IV., iii. 417. Weak position of, 
455. Her monastic feelings, iv. 78. 

Agnes of Meran marries Philip Au- 
gustus, V. 246. Her separation, 
256. Dies, 258. 

Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, ii. 241, 

AiLLY, Peter d*, Cardinal of Cam- 
bray, his mission to rival popes — at 
Rome, viii, 86. At Avignon, 87. 
His sermon at Constance, 247. Ex- 
tenda right of suffrage, 257. 
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AiscELiN, Gilles d*. Archbishop of 
Narbonne, vii. 220. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, iii. 70. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Diet of, iiL 113. 
Legislates for the Church, ij6. Its 
independence of Rome, 118. Settles 
the succession to the empire, 119. 

Alaimo de Lentini defends Messina, 
vi. 435» 438. 

Alaric defeated by Stilicho, i. 121. 
His second invasion of Italy, 125. 
Besieges Rome, 125. Accepts ran- 
som, 127. Sets up Attains as 
Emperor, 128. His final capture 
of Rome, 130. Spares Christian 
churches and sacred vessels, 133. 

Alberic, son of Marozia, iii. 298. 
Rises against Hugh of Provence — 
lord of Rome, 298. His rule and 
death, 303. 

Alberic da Romano tortured to death, 
vi. 332. 

Albert of Austria, letter of Gregory 
IX. to, vi. 134. 

Albert of Austria, Emperor, vii. 33. 
Defeats Adolph of Nassau, 37. Ex- 
communicated, 38. Alliance of, with 
Philip the Fair, 103. Reconcilia- 
tion with Pope, 129. His oath, 
129, Murdered, 210. 

Albert of Austria, King of the Ro- 
mans, viii. 426, 

Albert von Beham, vi. 204, 153. 

Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, iv. 
252. 

Albert the Great, ix. 114, 119. His 
birth and teaching, 122, His learn- 
ing — lectures on Aristotle, 124. 
Theology of, 125. Philosophy, 129. 

Albi, heresies in, v. 389. 

Albigensian war, v. 426. Innocent 
III.'s conduct in, vi. 49. 

Albigensians. See VValdenses, 

Albinus, i. 406. 

Alboin, ii. 132. His death, 132. 

Albornoz, Cardinal, legate in Italy. 
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ALCUIN. 

viii. 7. Appoints Rienzi senator, 
10. Restores Papal power, ir. 
Receives Urban V. in Italy — his 
death, 20. 
Alcuin, iii. 104. 

Aldfrid, King of Northumbria, his 
disputes with Wilfrid, ii. 267. His 
remorse and death, 270. 

Aldhelm of Malmesbury, ii. 278. 

Alexander II. (Anselm of Badagio), 
iii. 438. Resists maniage of clei-gy, 
442. Elected Pope by Cardinals, 
448. Defeated by Cadalous, 453. 
His election confirmed at Augsburg, 
458; and at Mantua, 467. Dies, 
479. Sanctions Morman invasion 
of England, iv. 34. 

Alexander UL, Pope, disputed elec- 
tion of, V. I. Excommunicates 
Frederick Barbarossa, 7. His voy- 
age to France, 9. His relations 
with Becket, 10. Holds council at 
Tours, 40. Absolves Becket, 52. 
His embarrassment and hesitation, 
53, 86, 108. Gjiins possession of 
Rome, 78. Suspends Becket's sen- 
tences, 87, 92. Absolves Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, 109. His 
connexion with Becket's career, 134. 
Reception of, at Rome, 135. Makes 
peace with Emperor at Venice, 142. 
His death, 146. 

Alexander IV., Pope, vi. 320. Ex- 
cites English against Manfred, 322. 
His contest with Brancaleone, 326. 
His antipathy to Manfred, 330. 
Favom-s friars, 346. His Bull to 
University of Paris, 347. His death, 

357- 
Alexander V., his obscure origin, 
viii. 121. Favours Franciscans, 122. 
His Bull in favour of friars, 123. 
Murmurs against, 125. His death, 
128. 

Alexander the Mason, councillor of 
King John, v. 277. 

Alexandria, quarrels at, i. 290. 
Alexandria (in Piedmont), its 
foundation, T. 140. 



ANACLETUS. 

Alexius Comnenus, his jealousy of 
Crusaders, iv. 191. 

Alexius Comnenus the Elder, deposes 
and blinds his brother Isaac, v. 337. 
His flight, 347. 

Alexius Comnenus the Younger, es- 
capes from prison — flies to Rome, 
V. 337. Appeals to Crusaders at 
Venice, 338. His treaty with Cru- 
saders at Zara, 342. 

Alfonso of Castile, vi. 385. 
Alfonso, King of Leon, v. 307. 
Alfonso, King of Arragon, vi. 445. 

His treaty with Chailes the Lame, 

447. His death, 451. 
Alfonso of Arragon, viii. 411. 

Alfred anointed by the Pope, iii. 273, 
His wars, 274. Compels Guthrun 
to be baptized, 275. Learns to 
read, 2 76. His love of Saxon books, 
277. Continues poems of Csedmon 
— his translations from Latin, 277. 

Ali, Mohammed's second convert, ii. 
179. His honour and loyalty, 202. 

Allegorical paintings, vii. 473. 
Allegory, ix. 239. 
Alliterative verse, ix. 232. 
Alsaoe, desolation of, ii. 286. 
Altman, Bishop of Passau, iv, 6a 

Papal legate at Tribur, 87. 
Amadeus of Savoy. See Felix V. 

Amalasuntha, widow of Theodoric, 

marries Theodotus, i. 426. Put to 

death, 426. 
Amatory poetry, monkish, ix. 185. 
Amaury de Bene, ix. 112. 
Ambrose, St., of Milan, i. 99, loi. 

His authority quoted for marriage of 

clergy, iii. 440. 

Ammianus, i. 87. 

Amour, St., William, resists Friars, 
vi. 347. His * Perils of the Last 
Times,* 352, His exile and popu- 
larity, 353. 

Anacletus II., Antipope, iv. 299. 
Holds St. Angelo, 319. His death, 
320. 
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ANACREONTICS. 

Anacreontics, religious, ix. 183. 

Anaqni, threatened by Romans, vi. 
326, Boniface VIII. at, vii. 145, 
Betrays Pope, i$o. Rescues him, 
152. Cardinals at, viii. 45. 

Anastasius, Eknperor, i. 305. En- 
forces toleration, 306, Deposes 
Bishop Euphemius, 307. His al- 
leged Manicheism, 310. Dispute 
with Macedonius, 311. Critical 
position of, 313. His humiliation, 
316. Appeals to Pope Hormisdas, 
394. Rejects conditions, 396, 397. 
His death, 399. 

Anastasius I., Pope, i. 102. 
Anastasius, II., Pope, his leniency, 

i. 322. His death — his memory 

detested, 323. 

Anastasius IV., Pope, iv. 405. 

Anastasius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
his intrigues for Artavasdus, ii. 369, 
His punishment, 3 70. 

Ancona, siege of, v. 137. 

Andrew's, St., head, ix. 87. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, his con- 
version, iii. 398. His war with 
Henry III., 399. 

Andrew, King of Hungary, v. 315. 
Gi*ants Golden Bull, 317. His cru- 
sade, vi. 5 7. 

Andrew of Hungary murdered, vii, 
462. 

Andronicus, Greek Empemr, restores 
independence of Greek Church, vi. 

413. 
Angelo, St., siege of, viii. 95. 

Angels, belief regarding, ix. 57, 143. 
Orders of, 59, 

Anglo-Norman hierarchy v. 18. 

Anglo-Saxon Christianity, ix. 224, 

Anglo-Saxon Christian poetiy, ii. 

378. 
Anglo-Saxon Church, divisions in, 

ii. 246. Monasticism of, 255. 

Anglo-Saxon clergy, decay of, v. 11. 
Resist Roman clergy, 14. 

Anglo-Saxon language, \x. 11^ 



apostles. 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries, ix. 225. 

Anglo-Saxons, their heathenism, ii. 

227. Expel Christianity from Bri- 
tain, 227. Civilised by Chria- 
tianitv, 248. Their reverence for 
Rome, 249. Church music among, 
279. Their laws, 280. Their 
bishoprics, 281. Christianity of, 
V. 12. 

Annates, viii. 73, 312, 315. 

Anne of Bohemia, viii. 205. 

Anschar, his visions, iii. 267. His 
mission to Denmark, 269 ; to 
Sweden, 270. Archbishop of Ham- 
burg, 270. 

Anselm of Badagio. See Alexander 
II. 

Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, iv. 131. 

Anselm, S., at Bee, iv. 339, His 
philosophy, 339. Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy — i*esists the crown, v. 
16. Was premature, ix. 103, 

Anspert, Aixjhbishop of Milan, iii. 

228, 432. 

Anthemius, Emperor of the West, 
i. 287. 

Anthimus, Bishop of Constantinople, 
opposed by Agapetus and d^aded, 
i. 429. 

Anthropomorphism of popular Chris- 
tianity, ix, 56, 126. 

Antioch, disturbances in, i. 291, 308. 

Antisacerdotalism,v.377. Spreads 
among burghers, 382. In South of 
France, 389. 

Antisacerdotalists, Biblical, V. 391. 
Antonina degrades Pope Silrerius, i. 

433. 
Antonius, Bishop of Fussola, i. 239. 

His appeal to the Pope, 239. 

Antony of Padua, a Franciscan, vi, 
40, His preaching, 41. 

Apiarius, presbyter at Sicca, i. 240. 
Deposed — appeals to Pope Zosimus, 
240. Confesses his guilt, 241, 

Apostles of Parma, vii. 35 7, 360. 



tindal jealoDfleE, i. 14;. Unb- 

jected to TOTBl coasent, y. j 1. 
ApttUA, warin, vi. 137. Conspiracy 

Id, Bgniiut Frederick EL. 149. 
AQDISAS, Thomas, death nf. vi. 405. 

One of fite* giest Sdhuolmm, ii. 

TI9. Hi> early life, [;o, Hia 

Buthsrity, death, aod diitDalzBtlon, 

iji. Hii ' Sum of Thailogf ,■ 1J2, 

His o[»iiiona, i}}. His philosoj^j. 

■J*. 136- 
AaiBiA, independenM and supposed 

nenlth of, ii. :G4. Uaited uoder 

UohamiDed, 186. 
Ababiah Jens, ii. iBj. 
AOAeiC philoEopfaf, ii, loS, 116. 

Sohooli, 109, 
Abahic, translations from, ix. 114. 
Arabs, Iheli- immiitable chaiadler. ii. 

ifi6. Their ioTe of war and rapine, 



■94- 






187. 



x^iple of. 

Foreign, 299. 

Abciiitectdre, Christian, viii. 449. 
Fiiithtul to the church, ii. 16;. 
Christiwi, 6tst epoch of, 269. Ro- 
min, 170. Greek and Latin, ]7]. 
Bjiantine, iji. Church, inSu- 
snced by rilusl. 179. Christian, 
progress] le, iSi. Lombard or 
{{omaneiquc, 1B9. Norman, 193. 
Gothic, 394. Aflected by climate, 
301. M«liBVal, 339. 

AedOim, Marquis of Ivrea, iii. 350. 

AfUALD, iii. 441. His strife with 
Guido, 47I' His flight and death, 



, 349. Its propogalore 
vn. J44. Of Goths. 384. 
I in end to in S|nin, ii. 117, 
Gnul, 117. 



philosophy^ 
inblc adopti' 
ira Dioleoiics of, 11 
demned at Paris, II]. \ 
IVom Arabic, 115, Basi 
in Driginal, 116. 

Ables, Coundl of, 1. 8c 
bishopric of, 345- 

AkleS, Cardinal of, Tiii. 
- ■ ' ankfort, 443. 



40 J. 



AB10AI7D, WilliiUD, Inquisil 
lou(«, murdered, Ti, jis. 

Arhold of Brescia, W. 316, 373. A 
ditciple of Abelord, 373. His re- 
publicmiiem. 375. Pitaehes in 
Brescia, 37B. Condeniued by Late- 
ran Conuiil, flies to Ziuich, 379. 
Protecfed byGuidodi Castello, }8i. 
Persecuted by S. Bernaid. 381. 
Revered by Waldensea, 381. In 



:, 381. 



Dedini 



. . Banisheii, 408. Seized 
and tsecutfd, 41 1. Kevival of his 
(jBnions, v. 379. 

Arkold. Abbot, Papal Legate in Lan- 
gaedoc, t. 433. Persecutes Count 
Itaymond. 43U, Made Arcbhishup 
of Narbonne, 44t>. Charges against, 
447. At Lat«mn Council, 455. 

Ahndu invades Italy — sacks Ber- 
gamo, iii. 138. His secDDd inva- 

peror, 140. His sudden illueSB and 
retreat, 141. 

Abhiilf. Archbiahop of libeiins, iii. 
334, His ireaohfiy to Hugh Capet, 
33s. Is betrayed and hoprisuoed, 
337. Hie depnution, 337. 

ABMULr, Bishop of Orleans, his speedi 
against corruption of papacy, iii. 



338. 



Made 



feudatory to Pope, 311. Th 

and peupte reiDonstratc, 314. 
AsRABoH, House of, represeulatives of 

Manlred, ti. 414. Fnnoscan pro- 

plkeda about, rii. 36:. 
ARsBBItta, Papnl L^te in Knuifc, 



3r,i 



INDEX. 



AST. 

iii. 184. Beioftates Queen Thent- 
berga, 186. His flight and death, 
200. 
Abt, devotlona], ii. 345. Ohjects of, 
393, 394. Conventional, ix. 323. 
Development of, 329. Cultivated by 
Mendicant orders, 333. German — 
Flemish, 338. 

Abtavasdus, usurps throne of Con- 
stantinople, ii. 368. Is defeated 
and blinded, 370. 

Abthub, King, legends of, iz. 217. 

Abthur, Prince, death of, v. 264. 

Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

yiii. 208. Accuses Lord Cobham, 

217. 
ASHPALTER, Peter, Archbishop of 

Mentz, vii. 305, 386. 
Astatic Christianity, feebleness of, ii. 

163. 
Assisi, birthplace of St. Francis, ri. 

25. Splendour of church at, ix. 

334. 
ASTOLPH, Lomljard king, seizes "Ra- 
venna, iii. 15. Threatens Rome, 16. 
Defeated by Franks — obtains peace — 
besieges Rome, 21. Yields to Pepin, 
24. His death, 25. • 

Asylum, in Baibaric law, ii. 51, 58. 

Athalaric, son of Theodoric, raised to 
throne of Italy — his death, i. 426. 
Laws of, on church matters, ii. 36. 

Ath AN ASIAN creed, i. 78. 

Athanasius, i. 75. His ascendency 
at Rome, 78. Supported by Pope 
Liberius, 81. 

Athanasius, Bishop-Duke of Naples, 
iii. 222, Unites with the Saracens, 
222. Excommunicated by John 
VIII., his intrigues, 231. 

Attalus made Emperor by Alaric, 
i. 128. Deposed by him, 129. 

Attila, his unbounded power, i. 
274. His invasion of Italy, 275. 
Threatens Rome, 275, Induced to 
retire by Leo I., 276. Pit)bable 
causes of this, 376. 



BACON. 

AvERRHOES, ii. no, 117. 

Augustine, St, his * City of God,* i. 
138. Opposes Pelagius, 142. The 
leader of Latin theolc^, 147. 
Opinions on infant bapti^n, 148. 
Persecutes Pelagians, 163, 164. 

Augustine, his miasidn to Britain, iL 
124, 229. His meeting with Ethel* 
bert, 230. Bishop of Canterbury, 
230. His dispute with Britisli 
clergy, 233. His establishment at 
Canterbury, 234. 

AuGCSTiNiANiSM coincides with sacer- 
dotal system, i. 149. On trans- 
mission of original sin, 150. Similar 
to Manicheism, 152. Exalts celi- 
bacy, 152. 

Augustus, title of Rienzi, vii. 482. 

AviCENNA, ix. no, 117. 

Avignon, Pope Clement V. at, vii 
280. Consistory at, 285. Its po- 
litical situation, 334. Biecomes seat 
of popedom, 339. Court of, under 
Clement VI., 451. Immorality at, 
452. Sold to Pope, 462. Con- 
sistory of, viii. 2. Conclave at, its 
statutes, 4. Papal residence at, con- 
cluded, 31. Siege of, 88. 

AviTUS, Bishop of Vienne, adheres to 
Clovis, i. 353. His conference with 
Gundebald, 354. 

AussiTZ, battle of, viii. 343. 

AuTHARiS, king of Lombards, his wars 
with the Franks, ii. 133. Overruns 
Italy, 133, His death, 134 note. 

Autocracy, Papal, growth of, v. 168. 
AzEVEDO, Bishop of Osma, vi, 1 2. 

Babylon, name applied to Rome, vii. 

353,372. 
* Babylonish captivity ' ended, viii. 

31. 
Bacon, Lord, ix. 158. 

Bacon, Roger, ix, 152. At Oxford, 
153. His studies, 154. Perse- 
cuted by Nicolas IV,, 155. Dedi- 
cates work to Clement IV,, 156, 
His astrology, 157. His science 
and discoveries, 159. 



Bakiibe, John, burned, viii. li;. 
BaLbwiN, Count of Flandera, joins 

the crusade, v. 3j[. At Zara, 343. 

Emperor of Conslautinople, 347. 

Bis address bi I'ope, 355. His 

CBptiTitf, 3(14. 
Gau„ John, Tiii. iSfi. 
BaltuiIsaii Coasi. Sea John SXHI. 
Baxbebq, 



to Pope Inaoa 



1; Ul., : 



■, 3!. 



Backers, Ibdinn, vii. 5 7. 
Bannehets, at itome, viu. 79. 
Bawism, iofiint, question of, T. 



.. . 3- Wev. 
Rights of persons under, 47. 
■kirerr, 47. On Blares' marriages, 
48. On lie slaying of alavra, 50. 
Ob runawaj alivei, ji. Ol odul- 
terysnd divorce, 53. On property 
^^Ki church property, 54. Against 
herosy — against nitdici^ft, 6 1 . 

Babeabobsa, Fredoriok. See Frede- 
rick Barbarosaa. 

Barqiano, Alberic, riii. 5;. Beu^a: 
Nocen^ 59. IDnten papal aervice, 
Si. 

Babou, assembly of, vi. 114. 

Babons, Eaglish, commence lesist- 
■n» ta King Jnha. v. 189. De- 
mand charter of Ueury I., 193. 
ExMrt Magna Charu, 19;. Pope 
ImiDcenl'i letter to, iijG. Eicom- 



BABSUUAa the monk, at Synod ol 
Ephesua, i. 361. At Council of 
Chalcediin, :G9. His tactions eoc- 
duct in elite, 391. 

BABTHOLOtlEW of CarcaHOCbe, r . 46 j , 



BASmoAS, ii, 373, 37B. 
BisiLiBOUa usurps Empir 

His fall, 296. 
Basle, Council o^sumrooni 



lubibluil by £ugemua JV., 354. 
AdtBowlodged by Pope, J}6. As- 
aerts supt-emac)', 360. Eminent 
deputies at, 360. Bohemiana at, 
361. Proposes reform of detgy, 
363. Dispute in, 368, Siiromons 
Pope and Cardinals, ^69. Declarer 
siiipensioa of Pope. 37a. Equips a 
fleet, 373. IndiBerence to, 3S0. 
Jealousy of Pope, 401. tiiiarrels in. 
401. Declares depositiou of Pope, 
405. Appoints a ConelaTe, 407. 
Elects Felii V., 408. DiuoliDd, 
450. 

BathiLDiS, Queen, ii. 435. 

Beatific viMon, question of.Tli. 431, 

Beatrice, married to Otho IV., T. 
140. Her death, 140. 

BEAnFOUT, Cardmal, at Constance, 
ie flgainsl 
lis death, 



Hussites, 3:9, 344, 
330. 

BeC, Abbey of, its origin, 
Ita great churchmesi, v. 1 ' 

BECKET, his chai-nder, r. u 
of bi!i jiareotage, 1}. His 
education, 3;. At Rome, 
pointed Chaucellor, 

spleDdoilr, 31. El 



. jje. 



i. Rts power, 
a Paris, hit 
d Archbishop, 



Resigns chancellui'ship, 3 9. 
Council of Toura, 40, ( 
with Henry II., 41, 43, 44 
lousy of, 46. At I'ariiar 



366 
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BEDE. 

oath by Pope, 52. Attempts to fly 
from kingiiom, 54. Breaks his 
oath, 54. Cited before Council of 
Northjimpton and tiued, 56. Con- 
demned for peijury, 61. His flight, 
64. Adventures, 65. Reception of, 
in France, 70. At Pontigny, 73. 
Cites the King, 77. Invested with 
l^atine power, 78. At Vezelay, 
79. Excommunicates Henry's ad- 
herents, 80. At Sens, 82. Cou- 
ti-oversy with English cle.rgy, 83. 
His letter to Pope, 85. His quairel 
with Papal legates, 89, 91. His 
indignation, 92. Letter to the 
Cardinals, 93. At Montmirnil, 94. 
His attempteil ti'eaty with Henry 
II,, 10 1. Places England under 
interdict, 104. King's proclama- 
tion against, 107. His letter to his 
suffragans, 108. Anger against the 
Pope, no. Keconciiiation with 
King, 112. Meets Henry at Tours, 

115. Resistance to his restoration, 

116. Lands at Sandwich, 118. 
Refuses absolution to Bishops, 119. 
Annoyed by his enemies, 1 20. Angry 
interview with the four knights, 
123. Murdered, 126. Miracles, 
126. Saint and martyr — King 
Henry's penance at tomb of, 129. 
Was martyr for clerical immunity, 
131. Verdict of posterity upon, 

132. 
Bede, ii. 272. His learning and 
theology, 273. His science, 274. 

BelisariUS, conquers Africa, i. 425. 

Enters Rome, 431. 
Benedict I., Pope, i. 445. 
Benedict II., Pope, ii. 334. 
Benedxct III., Pope, iii. 153. 
Benedict IV., Pope, iii. 284. 

Benedict V., Pope, iii. 313. De- 
posed by 0th I., banished, and dies 
at Hamburg, 313. 

Benedict VI., Pope, murdered by 
Bonifazio, iii. 317. 

Benedict VII., Pope, iii. 317. 

Benedict Vlll., Pope, \u. i^^. 



benedict. 

Crowns Henry II., 352. His vio- 
tories over Saracens, 353, 354. 

Benedict IX., Pope, a boy, his vices, 
iii. 357. Sells the Papacy, 358. 
Reclaims it, 360. Deposed by Henry 
III., 361. His return and flight, 
36s. 

Benedict X., Pope, elected by Roman 
party, iii. 422. His flight, 423. 
Degradiitiun and death, 424. 

Benedict XL, his prudence, vii. 157. 
Absolves Philip the Pair, 159. Re- 
stores the Colonnas, 160. His 
death, 165. Alleged to have been 
poisoned, 165. 

Benedict XII., his election and first 
measures, vii. 437. Builds palace 
at Avignon, 439. Negotiates with 
Louis of Bavaria, 439, 440, His 
answer to Philip of Valois, 447. 
His refonns and character, 448. 

Benedict XII I., viii. 77. Called 
on to renounce Papacy, 83. His 
counter-project, 84. His obstinate 
refusal, 87. Besieged in his palace, 
88. His imprisonment and escape, 
90. His embassy to Bonithce IX., 
92. Letter to Gregory XIL, 99. 
In Italy, 102. Excommunicates 
French King, 106. His flight, 107. 
In Spain, 108. His Council at Per- 
pignan, iii. Declared deposed at 
Pisa, 117. His deputies at Con- 
stance, 256. His firmness, 308. 
His death, 308. 

Benedict Biscop, companion of Wil- 
frid, ii. 251. Builds monastery at 
Weai-mouth — imports paintings and 
MSS., 259. 

Benedict, Cardinal, Legate to Con- 
stantinople, V. 363. His settlement 
of Latin Church, 364. 

Benedict, St., of Nursia, ii. 80. His 
age favourable to monasticism, 8r. 
His birth and parentage, 82. Mira- 
culous accounts of his youth, 83, 
84. His temptations, 85. His 
fame — his monasteries at Subiaco, 
86. Plotted against by Florentius, 




» 



Totila, 91. His death, gj. 
Bexedictine ronvenlB, their rapid 

>pi-aul in Italy, ii. 93. lu Franw, 

94. !□ England, 95. 
BENEDICtttlES in England, if. 18. 
Benefices, sale of, vliu 73. 
BeMCveNTo, admits Leo JX., iii. 404. 

Badloof. vl, J 71. Sitiot; J73. 
Bbnzo, iii, 4;o, Hia influenee at 

Rome and inrei:tiT&i agaimt llild^ 

braDd, 4;r, 453. 
BESENOtR, Muiquia Driyrea,i)L jol. 

King of Italy, joj, J07. Taken 

prisonerb7 0llio[„j:i, 
BEttENOAR, Duke of Frioli, iii. 135. 

Deftaled by Gnido, 336. His war 

with Louis of Pnivenm, 386. 

Crowned Emperor at Rome, 391. 

Murdered, 394. 
BEaKNGAIt Dl' Tonra, a pupl of Eri- 

gens, iii. 388. Hia opiuiona on 

the Real Presence, 389. At uuaniril 

of Veraelli, 393. Condemned bj 

eoandl of Paris— 411 bouta, 39]. 

H TcnewB queittina uf TranauJuitantia- 

■ Udd, if. [[6. Acquitted bj Gre- 

PgoryVll., .18. 

Serengaru, Queen of Leon, v. 307. 

BerESQER de Talon, vll. 37;. 

Bernard VlicDDti, his CTimes,viil. i;. 

Bernard, S.. iv. 301. His youth, 

309. At Cileani, 310. Founds 

Clainaui, 313. His miracles, 313. 

EmbracM cauM of Innooont U., 

313-331. Jealous of AbeUud, 3J3. 

Oppoaes him at Seat, 3J8. His 

letter t<> Innocent II., 361. I'sree- 

«at« Amold of Breadi, j8o. His 

Ewer over Ei^uius IH., 387. 
beileret in archbishopTic of Tuik, 
riocbe* the crusade, 393. 
Louii Vll. and Emperor 
Cearad to talie the Cnm, 394. 



Protects Jews, 396. His o 
fails, J97. His da,th, 399. S 
herfUD. iu the soutli of Franee, r. 
388. Bis conquest tiansilory, 3B9, 
406. His aildiee to TetQ|iltu:t, vii. 
1B3. Hjnina aacribed to, U. 173 



le Foi., 



.443. 



BERNHAftD, iniindson of Cbailemi) 
iii. MO, KinEui Italy, 114. 
un>uei:eiisrBl cebellioi:!, 130; 



Bertiia, a Prankish printsaa, it aj8. 

Queen of Ethelbert, 338, 129. 
BerIha, wife of Adalbert of Tuscany, 

iii. 186. Her ambitioua intrigues. 



Bertholdt of Wintei-tbur, hia pnaeh- 

uig, ii. 354- 
BE9ANfON, diet at, ir. 418. 
Beesarion of Nicea, vlil. 390, ]gj. 

Caidlnal. 471. 
BezIbhs, uegc of, T. 41B. 
BEZiEtts, Ybi'nunt of, hia deftnee of 

Carcassonne, v. 439. Dies in ptison. 



IS of Fi'ederiek 



431. 

BlANCA Lani 
II., vi. 99. 

BiBLi^, Hebrew, ix. 346. lnl«rpreti- 
t""" of, 3S7. Versions nfi — Vul- 
gate, i. 95. Outhic. 347. Monl- 
vian, iii. 356. Pcoren^, r. 397. 
Wydiffe's, Till. 1B3 ; 11. 144, 347. 
Kew, viii. 473. (iermaB, ni. 337. 

Biblical Autisacerdotnliits, t. 391. 
Critidam, ix. 345. 

BlOBno, chief of Condotlleri, riii. 78. 
Auasunnted, 79. 

BlltlNca, tirst Bishop of Dorchesttr, 



BnHOFB, nnder TcaUms, bpoome tint- 
lit«> i. j69. Their inisMi charntliy, 

369. fii'DW into a fleijaratK order, 

370. Under Jnstinian^B code, ii. g. 
Oideml to inspect prixons — to sap- 
pren gammg, }2. Hew elei:lcd, 
41. 'IlUirinuDidp»laulhority,4S- 
Their power, 6B. AppoinWd by 
Einperur, ill, g^. 

Bishops, English, in civil war of Ste- 
phen and MaUlda, 'T. iB. Their 
warlike character, 19. Their ad- 
vice to Bectet, 57. Their coutro- 
VH-*y with Beeket, 8j, Address 
the Pope, 84. Thdr iieaitaliun, gq. 
Their fenr of Inleniiet, 108. Es- 
commnnlcated, Hi. Satires on, 
ii. 188. 

BiBHOFBios of ADglo-Saions, fl. 181. 

BuHOPBiCS, EngliEh, law of election 
to, T. 49, 

BLABCHEof Castile, Regent df France, 
vi. 196. Her death, jio. 

Blastcs raises tho EnstJ^r question at 
Rome — deposed by I'ope Victor, 
i. 43- 

Bosmo, moauter}' of, ii. igj. 

BODCACCIO, if. 30J. Bia 'Deca- 
mer^e,' 107. 

BOETuius, a Roman, minister of 
Tbeodoric, i. 407. His tiiai nnd 
imprisonment, 408. Composes the 
'Consolation of Philowph;,' 411. 
His crael death, 414. 

BOGOHB, King of Bulgaria, his con- 
Tersion, iii. 248. Quells insunec- 
Uon, 149. AppUes to Pope Nicolas 
I.. >s=- 

BoBGMU, conrcrsion of, iti. 3^8. 
Policy of Pope Innoceut III. lowaids, 
V.J14. Conneiionof.withEnglnnd, 
rlii. 305, 137. Wycliffisni in. 315. 
Isolntion of, 336. Indignation in, nt 
death of Hues, 39;. Huisita war 
in, 337. Itisea against Sigismund. 



BoNAVENTOH*, St., General of Frun- 
ciscnns, Ti. 35 [. His allied refusal 
of Papacy, ] 99. Dies, 406. One 
of the great ^hoolmen, ii. 119. 
Mjsliciam of, 138, 139. His Hymn 
ofthe Cross, 173. 

BoNifACE I., Pope, his dispnted eles- 
His chnrader, 175. 



II., M 

i. 437. Attempts to n 

r, 417- 



it his I 



e his 



BoRiFAOE HI., assumes title of ' Dni- 

versol Bishop,' ii. 311. 
BONIFAOE IV., ii. 311. 

BONIFACB v., ii. 313. 

Boniface VIll. (Benedetto Gaelani), 
rebukes Chai'les the LaEie,Ti. 4ij. 
His aSL-andency at Naples, 464. 
' " *' ~ Imprisons 



s of 



Cielffitine V., 10. His 
P^ml aulhorily, 

as legate, 14. His advances to 
Frederick of Arragon, 17. Swn- 
mons Charles of Vnlois to Itnly, 3a, 
His jealousy of the Colnimas, 3]. 
Gicommunioites the Colonnaa, 36. 
His measuresin Italy, 33. Bicom- 
municatffi Albert of Anatria, 38. 
Forbids wars of Ednard I., 49. 
Issues bull 'CieriL'is Lalcos,' 60. 
Second bull against Plillip the Fair, 
6B-71. Philip's reply to, ■}!, Ar- 
biter between France and Eo^asd, 
78. Foi-bids Edward's Scotch wars, 
80. Institutes Jubilee, 84. Atlhe 
height of his power, 87. H» ale- 
mies, 88. Estranges Fiandaoana, 
90. Peisecutes Froticelli, 91. 
Abandons Scots. 9B. His qnoiT*! 
withPhilipoft'i-BncB,9B. Ramonr* 
nf his pride, loj. Sends le^U to 
Fmnce, to;. Receives embuer 
from ^ng I'hilip, 109. His bolls 



drMS of Fi'ench clergy to, no. His 
reply, ili. HinBpeech before Con- 
EislDry, llj. leanea bull ' [Jniin 
Sanctam,' i^;. Arknowlcdges Al- 
bert of Aualria Emperor, 139. 
AckoDwlalgea FredciiclE of Sicllj, 
130. Offers tenna lo Philip, IJl 



Philil 



i}4- 



Cbirges made against him at Paris, 
140. At Aiiagni, 14;. Hia repliei 
to uharges, 146. Attacked, J49 ; 
and impriaoned, IJl. Rescael, 
returns lo Rome, 15J. Rerott 
against — his death — general shock 
at treatment of, 154, His memeiy 
persecuted by Philip, i6r, 379. 
His defenders, 38;. Opening of 
prcceedingi, 185. WitDeswa ugainit, 

, 387. Alleged hlaspiiemy, 289- 
Conveiaation with Ri^r Lorin, 
392, Chained vrith m^c imd 
idolatry, 393. Snmmiiryof eridtnoe 
Bgaioi^ 194. J)idgment of Ck- 
ment v., 195. His innocence de- 
clared by Conncil of Vienne, 30I. 

BONifACE IX., hia election, tiil. 70. 
Supports Ladielaas of Naples, 71. 
His simony, 73 ; and nepotism, 75. 
His able conduct; 79. Retornt lo 
Rome, 79. His successes, Bl. Ke- 
ceivea embassy from Benedict XUI., 
93. His deatb, 93. 

BoNiFiCK, St., his birth and early life, 
i1. 395. Goes to Rome— counte- 
nanced by Pope Gr^ory II., 396. 
Protected t^ Charlea Marlel. 197. 



Archbishop nf Mentz, 301. Hi 
ceedings in Germany, 301. D^th 
and burial at Kulda, 304. His 
charge against Frankish clergy. 



L 



iNiFacE, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
vi. 534. Tyranny of, 316. 
BoMl?Aaio, murilers Benedict VI.— 



l&o. Growing intlucnce of, 11. 

j+a. 

BoRDEAin, appointed combat at, TJ. 

). Scene at, 442. 
BosD, Duke of Lombardy. adopted by 

Pope John VULas his son, ili. 137. 

Made King of Proven™, laB, 
BOSRA, t^ken by Mohammedans, ii. 

id8. 
BOdcicAUT, Uarshal, at Avignon, riii. 

87. Besides Papal palace, 89. 
BouitQEe, Synod of, riii. ^85. 
BouriNKS, battle of, v. 343, 393. 
Beaccio Montone, viii, J33. 
Bradwardine, teacfaer of divinity. 

viii. ijB. 



Marches against Pope — bis d«lb, 

BreakSfeare, Nicolas, See Hadrian 

IV. 
Bai^uEN and Hamburg, Archbishopric 

of, iii. 2 jr. 

Brebeh bumt by HungarianB, iii. 



BkeSCIA, revoluliou 


in i 


■ J76- 


Arnold's [.reaching 


in, 378. 


Siege 


of, tL I8r. Rev 


It of, vii. no. 


Taken by Heniy 


of Lnie 


rnhrn^. 


Bmueet. Papal, riii 


444- 




Brigiita, S., viii. 3 






Britain, monastieii 


JH in. 


ii. 80. 


Benedictine conven 


ts in, 95 


First 


conversion of, J3 




by Saxons, 237, P 


rtiallyeo 


nverted 


by Augustine, 13 


1. Its 


relapse. 


2J4; and recovery 


336. 




British chni-cb, rem 


ant of, i 


Wales. 


ii. 23J. Disputes 


of. with liom.in 




I 



Barm, Rt^iU, t. hi. 

BBIXE3I, Sjaod of, drpoea Gn^rj 

VIL.iT. 114. Elects Goibert Pope, 

115. 
BtfrruMBMOOns, mnt teliginni, ir. 

1S7- 
BttCCE, Botert, 



BBOEtS, P«ter dt, T. ;84. 

BRVQEi, mHtisg of English and Papal 

dqHilia at, vlii. 170. 
BKOSBa*0T, hn- Tica— nbnkeil by 

S. Columban, f 
Brdkellekhi, ti. 117. 
Bboxo. See Lee iX, 

of Otha m., made 

, in. ]3i. Flies &cpm Roma 

Hia K&t^UT.ttoD mod deotb, 




Bcu. of Nioob* IT. (■ Ataohite 
PoTotr, Tii. ;;4. AtBoDad t« 
John XXII., };8. 

Bull of John XXII. apmit riwiii 

BcLL, the ■ Goldto," viiL 7. 

Boll of AienmW V. in broor of 

BcRCHASD, Biihop of Halbrnladt, it. 

46. Hisesope, 84. 
BuBDiKDa (oc Usance), An^Uafacp 

ofBragi,iT. 375. 
BUBQTT-iDIAS Uw, ii. J 8. 
BCK&U.S'Dtu-t, mBTcrsHm oT, i. J4S. 
BcBOtrsDi, power ol^ riii. Jji. 
BCTUJ;0. nephew of Orban VI., nL 

;7. Hii cmtltj to caidinab, 61. 

Taken pfi&anfT in Nooet^ &j. 

Liberated bf Queen Hu^wtt, 65. 
BTZtSTCCEariUteeCBre, ii. 1761 1S9. 

Paintiog. }ii'3]3. 

CKABt, ibt, ii. 180. 

._, Aotipope. Ui. 44a. Ot- 
ipiei St. Angelo, 460. Flita fron 
Rome, 466, Rejected bf Cooodt Of 

Maniua — diei, 467. 
C£DMON, ii. 1 76. Ki religioiu wngs, 

177, 178. Hispoetrjconlinuol by 

Alfnd, iii. 377. 
Cfsutisi, Cariinnt, Pcesidart of 

Couodl ol" Busie, riii. 148. Hb 

letler to Knseniiii IV., 348, 
■fc tjnpefor at Vaiioe, 






378. 

Caliphs, the sriist, IL loi. 

CALLiSTtB I., Pope, his early biitary, 
i. 54, luflueoa ovar Z^jriniOv 
;;. Obtoina the Popedom, j6. 
Opposed b> Uippoljtns, j6, 57. 

CauxtcS II. rGuido of Vienne), Pope, 
ir. 17B. Holds Council at ithciini 
—renevs Tmce of God, iSl, Hi* 
meetingwith Henry V. i8j. Btmka 
oB' negulintioni, 2Sf. ExcanmDBi- 
ca<« Henry V., 1B6. MeeU Henry 
l.ofEoglanii.iee. Ki> trinmpbut 



return to Rome, 387, Depiulijs 

Gregory Vlll. 388. ConsenU tn 

ConcordntofWonns,39i. Pacifies 

Rome — his death, 396. 
CAtlitUB HI., Antipope, T. 140. Ab- 

(iiialea, 146. 
CiLLiBTua III.. Pope, viii. 46a turfs. 
CAMATroa, Patriarch of ConBlnnti- 

nople, his flight, t. 350. Tnies 

reruge at Nino, 3G1. 
Campanileb, if. 391. 
CjI\' di!LLA .'^ala, Lord of Verona, 

vii. jBS, Uisdeath, 436. 
CA!ir>iDiAHUS, Prcsideot of Counul 

of B|Aeaus, i. 104. 

CANONBATroS, il. 78. ' 

Canosa, Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
at, iv, 96 Sole. 

CanTEEDDBT, monks of, reluctant to 
dees, Becket, t. j6. EJoctioa to 
Archbishopric of. 167; W. Ij8. 
Archbishups of, viii. i;3. 

CAirniaBt,-BY Tides, ii, 347. 

CAniTTE, hii pilgrimage to Rome, iii. 
J5S- 

Cafet, Eogb, iii. 334- 

CABCiasosiiK, eapture of, v. 419. 

CaebiNALS, CoHege of, its germ in the 
third cenlmy, i. 53. Made Papal 
elector?, iii. 433. Bemoastrate with 
Eugenius Hi., iv. 393. Address of 
Freodi barms to, vii. llB. Their 
reply. HI, King Pliilip's embassy 

CAaoiNAie, Frenoh, vii. 174. Their 
dismay at Pope'a relmn to Raoie, 
Tiii. 30. AlKome,33. AtAnagnl, 
45. 

Cakdihalb, Italian, rii. 3J5. Elect 
Urban VI., viii. 38. Violence of 
Konums towarda, 39, Their dia- 
coQtent,4j. AtTivoli,44. Arrest 
of. by Urban VI., 60, Tortm^, 
ti. Death of, 6j. At Avignon, 
87. Their emb»ssy to Paris, 88, 
Summon Council, loB. At Con- 
■liiice. contest with Emperor, 3dB. 



Pledge t 



3JS. 



islery of Montr 
Casino, iii. 7. His imprisonment 
and death, 30. 
CaEiLouaN. son of Pepin, his part in 
Rnman liictlons. ill. 34. Je^us of 
his brother Charles. j6. Hisdeath, 

Cablomas, sonof Looia thcGermnnii: 
—King of Italy, iii. 5)4, Dies. 137. 

CarLomAN, son of Charles the Bald, 
iii, 3o6. An abbot — he.^da a band 
of robiwrn, 307. His depo^llion, 
113. Is blinded, and dieii. 111. 

Carlovingiah empire, extiottion o(, 



m. 334. 
Caroccio of Milan, ii 

Corte Sqovb, Ti. r 
CAEOLISIAN boolts, i 

Pope Hadrian I., :c 
Cakpestbas, 



36. Taken 









JJ4- 



if Rune, t. 59 ; ssil sub- 

nnder Cjprian, 67. 

Carthaoe, Council uf, resiste dedsioB 
of Pope ZosimuB, i. 158. AppcaLi 
loHonorins, 159. 

Casale. Ubertiuo di, vii. 374. 

CASSiAKlTB, i. 163. His atlschment 
to Chrysoetom, 167, A semi- 
Pelagian — opposed by Augustiuiana, 
167. 

Castile, affiiini of. v. 306. Threat- 
ened with interdict, 30B. 

CaBTBCCCIO of LUMR, Tii. 3BB, 405, 

414. CreatedSeuAtorof ltome,4i5. 

His death, 414, 
Catbahi, vi, 3JJ. 
Cathek»e of Conrteaay, nominal 

heiress to Greek empire, vii. i3. 
CATlieattlE, S., of Sienna, her misiion 

to Avignon, viii. 37. To Florance, 

38. 
Catholic chnroh united, i, 40T. 

Jtaloui of Theodoric, 403. Ilea- 

2al 



» 



or,> 

Ceidvalla, ii. 140. Uia mntiuest 
«f Suao, 16;. Hii (ODTOBion, 
l66. CoH la Kome for sbeolntjoa 
— £0,166. 

CewO d'Aicoli, aMnlogcr and Poet, 
banKd, tii. 41 j. 

' CeleiTiai. HisBTcli]',' ii. 59- Be- 
lief Id, 60. Greek origiii of, 6j. 

Celebtce I^ Pope, i. 176. Pnt- 
Douiua DguDrt Notorius, 197. 

'98. 

199. 



HulcLUntatbeCr 
lij. 






CEtEwrUB, a taOawa of pplagiuB, 
L 141, Appeali bi Pope ZmimaSj 
li^. In decbred orthodoi, 157. 
^bwquailJf amdcmned, 160. 

CeLiBAcr, bnmiur of, ii, 149. 

Celibact of cl«^, i. 9S; Ti. J. 
Kslstance b), i, 99. Prerend de- 
graeracj of church, iv. 17. Coiue- 
queocca of, ii. i. Its cfTeot on 
inomli, 36. 

CELUXmuB— hia appetl to Rome, 1. 

CBSanB MisM Pope Gregory VII^ iv. 
66. His flight, eB. 

Cesciub, Coniul of Rome, ir. 144, 

Cekt, eraude of, t. jji. 

CBBKNA, Mlduul di, general of Fran- 
diKsni, hii argument, vii. J77, 
At Avignon, )79. Joloi Louig of 
BiTarl.,4J5. 

CebenA, mwiacre of, viii. 19, 66. 

CUADIJAH. wife of Mohammed, ii. 
176. His firet convert, 179. 

Chaloeoon. Synod of. i. 317. 

CitALCl:iX>ii, Councii of, rtTsnes sen- 
teara of Synod of Ephe«ua, i. 166. 
CondemuB Dionoonui, J67. Its de- 
crees conlirraed by Enipemr Mnr- 
cian, 169. EqoniieeB ItiEihops of 
Rome fuid ConitJintiaolJe, 170. 



rgAMFKAUX, Wmiac 



'■ 343- 



Chaicebt, Papal, TJii. ji). 
Chaptgek, ' The Thr«,' 

Dispnte* aboot, 4]e. 

hy Vigilioi. 4J7. 
Chiritt of clergy, ii. jj, 
CHARLEMAaiiE marries Henuii^jud, 

ill. 36. Divorces her — raanies 

Hildc^ard, 39. Sole king, 41. 

iiegw Pavia, 44. ■■ " 



presaei lebelliffiu, JO. Cnnnud bjT 
Pope — conseqnences of Ihis ant, 56. 
Hb> league with the Pope. jB. Ki- 
tsnl of hi9 empire, 64. His power 
personal, 66. His idianicleT, 69. 



Porip. 
79. His efclejiostioal li_ 
80-B9. Supremacy over ohmch, 
81. Grants (o the churdi, B{. His 
InstitnCes, SB. Rules for moDM- 
tei-ies, 89. For church gOTeniDKot, 
90. For election of Ushops, 91; 
and of parochial dergy, 91, H^ds 
Council of Frankfort, 94. Wt 
measures Etrcpgth«i Papacv, 104^ 
Literature of, 104. Ksdeath, no. 
His defences against Northmea 
n^lected after his death, 161. Le- 
gends of, i«. 317. ConveraioM hy, 

Charles Msrlel. protects S. Bonibo, 
■8,417, 



297. His vi 



by the Frankish clergy, 4J), 
441. Hl» Tiolition of r ■ 
perly, 441. His death, 
Charles the Bald, his bir 
Melies kingdom of Lor 
Combinea with his brother Lcmii 






, JOJ. 






J06. Vem 



re— crowned by Pope John'VIII., 
ii;. His defeat by Louis of Suony, 
and death, 116. 
IlTAHLEB the Fnt crowned empnvr, 
iii. ijo. His death, 134. 



CHiRLES of Anjou, hia treitj with 
Urban IV., yL ]6i. Sennlor of 
Rome, <66. At Bumf, j6g. Hib 
victory .t Beaeventa, J7J. His 
tynuinj, 374, Letter of Clement 
IV. to, ;Bj. Defeats apd puts to 
dssth CoDraiiin, 391. KisbBrbaritj, 
J94. Bisdesi^s od Coiuliuitiuople. 
416. Fmciiiv election of Martin 
IV.. 419. Hia ambition, 4J0. Hia 
preporstions agsiost Petjr of Arra- 
gon, 419- His coadact during 
Hicilinn insurrection, 433. Lays 
Siege ^a Meaina, 434. Evacuates 
Sicily. 43B. At Bordema. 44). 
Hia reverses and death, 444- 

Charles II., of Naples (the Lame), 
taken prisoner, Ti. 444. Surrenders 
claim to Sicily, 447. Hia lilieralion, 
448. Show of deference to Ccsles- 
tine V„ 460. Geto Pope into his 
power,463. Hia treaty with JameE 
of Arragoo, vii. 16. His enmity to 
Templars, 165. 

CiiABLES III. of Nnples, Till. (J. 
Conducla Urban VI. to Naples, 
j6. Gonblonier of the Church, 
;a. Qoarrels with Pope, {9. Be- 
liegee Xocera, 61. Murdeml, 64. 

Chakles oF Valois, his fmhlesi at- 
teiopt Dpaa Arragon, Ti.443. Sur- 
rsoders his claim, yii. 18. Invades 
Sicily.ii. HisTictoriesinFlanders, 
76. His all ianu damages Pupe, 9;. 
Seeks the empire, 310. 

Charlgb the Fair, hia divorce and 
marriage, vii. 396. His attempt on 
empire, 399. 

CnARiiEsIV. (of MoraTia), proclaimed 
King of Romans, vii. 460. His 
flight at Crecy, 461. Piiiposala of 
lUenzi to, 499. His answer, joi. 
a Italy, vlli. 6. Iisua 
Visits Aviei 
King of Bo- 

C1URI.ES VI. of France, attempts to 
end schism, ii, S2. Acknowledges 
Benedict XIU., 91. Proclaims 
neutrality between Popes. 106. 




andpaetrj, 14;. Creator 
poetry. 146. His pictDr«s 01 
BiaaticB, 147. Impritoiiineni 
249. 



of, 



Chi chele y. Archbishop of Canterbury, 

inatigata Henry V. to war, vili. 

J 16, Letter of Mai-lio V. to, 3 a 7. 
CniLDERic deposed, iii, it. 
ChiTalrt, iv. Iil6. Its origin in tlie 

crusades, ill. Of the Saracens, 

no. Adopts worship uf Vii^in, 

it 74. 
CHLnn, De, Bohemian noble, pmtecla 

Huas, viii. 343,346. Suppoita him 

at CcnsbmcG, 38;, 389. 



repres 
preset 
Chbistendoh, < 



sajud 



of, 333, 334. 



systems of law 
in, II. J. cuie 01, at accenlon of 
Innocent 111., T. 179. Seemrog 
peaue of, under Innocent III,, 376. 
Public D[Hnian in, yi. 197. Ad- 
vance of, in the north, vii. 331. 
Contest in, 410. Indignant at 
Papal schism, vili. 105. 

GuitiSTiAS meralg, controversy on, 
i. j6. Jurisprudence, ii. i, 3. II 
is miied with iiecular, 4. Euiupe, 
unity of, i>. ji. Literature, 99. 
Terms, TeuttiniCi 111. Laun IcncB, 
315. 

Cbeiisitak mythology. See Legends. 

Cheibtl* Nrrv, in its oiigin Gi'cek, 
i. I. Ita progreasive development, 
13. Teutonic, to. In Rome; its 
gmwlh, IJ. Obscujilj of, 17. Its 
esrly influiince on niorab, 38. Its 
apparent failure to produce goal, 



Its special jurisprudeni 



latroducea oew crinieg, %i. 6i. 
Ita dEpendpqis on l^pacy, loo, 
Asiatic. il< declloe, 16}. In Arabin. 
imperfect, iqo. flastem, its want 
of eaargy, lo;. Feeble reaistance 
to MohammedaniBm, 207. Humilia- 
tion of, 3IO, 111. Effiwl of Mo- 
hanmedan ain<|uesU OD, lio. The 
onlf bond of unioD In Europe, 334^ 
lU eitetisiou In the Weit, 115. la 
Britain, 315, Unitea the Anglo- 



Allied 






170. 

. . - J86. 

ir artJdeaof, ii. S4. Adapted 

tohomanity, 3ii. 

CbrxstOpheb, Pope, iii. 385. 

Chbodogasg, Bishop of Meti, iii, 

'■;■ 

CHRDNrCLES, il. I93. 

CHBONOLOaT of iirst four («ntarie3, 
L I3-I9. Fiflh century, loj. 
Siith eeatnrj, 184, 385, Serenth 
andeighth centuries, iL 160. FTom 
A.D. Boo to lojQ, iii. 61, 6;. 
Eleronlh centniy, ]63 ; it. 1, 
Tweifth wntnry, ill, 113. Of 
Innocent III., ». 167. Thirteeath 
centurj, vi. 52. Fourteenth cen- 
tury, 394: Tii. 167. Fourteenth 
and AlWith centuries, TUt. ;1. 

ChbtbapeiiuS, the eunuch, minister 
of Theodoslus II., hia intrigues, 
i. 15 8. 

CUBTSOilTau, tiannlnted Crom Antioch 
to ConslantiuDple, i. 117. tncora 
enmitj of Arcsdius — appeals to 
Pope and Western BisliopB. 118. 
Supported by Innocent 1. and Em- 
perar Honorius, [19. 

Church, Rojal supremacy over, ii. 4, 
Growing powero^afler Charl •■magne, 
iii. na. Jealous of Empire in 
Papal flections, 366. Its power 
and wealth lend to «mony, i\\ i;. 
Enriched by crumdes, iqq. I[« 
jealousy of Liw, vi, i5i 
linltion of, Tii. 407. Gi 
-"bilion, Till. 155. 



The de 



,3B4. In 



ceotiTd for, 184. Qood efiecti o^ 
188. 

Chdhoh property, secured by Coustnn- 
tine, i). 18. By other eiupero™, 
Jg, 30. Rapid growth and in- 
violahility of, 39, 31. Alarnni^ 
increase of, in France, JS- Labis 
to laiation, ;7. Tsied under 
Becket's chmcellorship, r. 33. V«- 
rioui kinis of, ix. g. f^tait of, 
15. 

CnuKOH serrices, settled by Gregory 
t)ie Great, li. 113. Efiect of, du 
laagn^es, ii. ]i6. 

Chdrohes, sanctity of, iL 15;, 
Burial in, i;e. In Latin Cliri*- 
tendom, li. iGB. In Rome, 17J. 
In Constantdnople, 174. At Ha- 
Tcanii, 377. Of Venice and Lom- 
barJy, 379. For the priest*, iB;. 
Splendour of, 287. The people's, 
388. MediETol, influence of^ }o6. 

ClUASUE. h. 3)0. 

CiEcns, contests of, rerired by Jua- 

tinian, i. 431. 
CisiLPiHE arehlleoture, ii. 169. 
Cistercian order, iv. 308. Honks, 

legates in South of France, T. 409. 
CrrEAUi, monks of, :». 308. 
CrtTES under Frederick !I., vi. 151. 
CLiiRVAUX, Abbey of, fonnded hy 

S. Bernard, It. 313. Innocent IL 

Claka foimds Poor Sislei'hood at 

CulRENDON, Council of, t. 48. Con- 
stitutions of, 49. Condemned by 
AlCEindcr III., 70. 

C1jAui>iaN. liiB poems on Stilicho — liii 
sUpnce about Christinnity, L 13I, 

Claudius of Turin, iii. 146. 

Clement il., Pope, iii. 363. Crowni 
Henry Iii. emperor —attempts tn 
reform Chorob, 364- K". J^i- 

Clkhknt III. reconcileJ to Homini, 
V. 154. 



Clement IV., legate to England, 
j6j. Holdacourtat Boulogne, 365. 
Chosen Pope, j68, Suppoita Charles 
of Anjau. 368. CommnndB crutuidn 
against l^aglish Barooa, J76. Hli 
li^te In KngUnd, 378. His tnit- 
ment of James or Airagon, 3B1. 
Declaralion against ConnidiD — ad- 
vice to Chajles of Anjou, jBj. 
Accused of counsdliog death of 
Caaradln, 391. Dies, J91, Cann- 
MiuincM Roger Bacon, ii. 156, 

Clement V. (Bernard dn Goth), lii. 

I'hiiip theKair, 172. Elecled Pope, 
171. Coronation at Lyona, 173. 
His meaaures in Frendi inlerert, 
Absolves Edward 1. 



'74, 1 7?- Absolvf 
from ostlu, 17B. E: 
RoWt Bruce, 1 78. His cmbarrnaa- 
ment, 179. Coosents to ciil Conn- 
cil of Vienae, iBo, Absol™ Wi|. 
liam of Nogsret, 160. Summou 
Grand-maslers of Military onle™, 
187. His indignaljon at the arrest 
of Templars, 2136, Hit Bull to 
Kdword 11.. 108. His alarm at 



BciUati 



power 

aimulstiao. 

the matter of the Templan, 114. 

]i6. Appoints commiasion, iiB. 

His involved position and weakness. 

369. At Avignon — faili lo retard 

proceedings Against Boniface VilL, 



379. His 






respoadenco vfilh Philij . 
Claims sale jurisdiction in matter of 
Buniface YIU., 281. Opens oon- 
■istorf at AytgDOa, iB;. Eiamioes 
witnesses, 187. Ii permitted (0 

E-onoonce judgment, 195, Bis 
ull, 19; ; and judgment, 196. 
Holds Council of Vienne, 193. Lays 
Venice under interdict, 308. His 
ieague with Henry of Laiemhni^, 



30B. His death— his 



vealth a 






Decline of Papacy 
I iV Review of his Pope- 
policy, 314. Persecution 



about liis wealth, 369. 



Clekkbt VI., his firat ccta, vii. 4J0. 
His spleudid court, 451. tJepoBrai 
of, 45;. Kicommunicsto Louis of 
Bnisria,4;;,4;9. Supports Charki 
of Moravia, 4&D. lli> declaration 
agninst Rieoii. 494, Speech in 
defence of Mendicants— his dmth, 
nil. J. 

Clement VH. (Robert of Genei-a) 
commands mercenaria in Italy, 
viil. 26. Sacks Vannzn and C«scna, 
39. At conclave at Rome, 36. 
Elected Anlipop, 48. His acts — 
Hies Irom Nnples, 52. CrowM 
Louis of Anjou King of Naples, 55. 
At Avignon, 66. Deputation to. 
sity of Pnrii, 76. His 



39- 



death, 76. 
ClemenISsA, The, origin of, i 



Paul betrayed therein, 41. 
Clergy encoursge superstition, i. 
371. Laws of JuBtiaiao for, ti. 7. 
In the west were Latin, 65. Delin- 
qaencia of, 70. Sanctity of, mira- 
culoDilf asserted, 154. Low-bom, 
encouraged by Louis the Pioue, iii. 
(J4. Inferior, insecurity of, 194. 
Plundered by Northmen, 3i3. 
Hcreditsry, dangerof,iv.iB. Their 



Their 






Etfa-l 



Tniatloa of, BB; 
vii. 59. Tiidr hatred of Mendi- 
cants ■'iii. 133. Adminiatialive 
influtnca of, ii. 4. Their spiritual 
power,;. Their wealth, 11. Umty, 
2;. Their common lai^uage, iB. 
Ubiouitv. 311. Uuito Europe, 30. 
lodal rank, ji. Of 



equality of mankind, j;. Morals 
of, 36. Boildlnga of, 28j. 

Clebot, celibacy of, vi. J ; ii. 36. 

CLKRur, marriage of, allowed in the 

early RomaD. 57. Maiutained at 
Milan, iii. 440. CoDdemned bv 
Stephen IS., 446. Prevalence of, 
441, 47(. Continued strife about, 
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INDEX. 



CLEROr. 

468-479. Ui^ed upon Council of 
Basle, viii. 356. 

Clerqt, married, in Italy, iv. 20. 
In Germany, 21. In France, 33. 
In England, 25 ; vi. 382. Harsh 
decree of Gregory VII. against, iv. 
61. Their resistance in branoe, 63. 

Clerot, English, their benefits to 
civilization, ii. 271. Remonstrate 
s^ainst Papal exactions, vi. 200. 
^uboi\linate to King's couils, vii. 
40. Approve measures of Edward 
1., 45. Taxation of, 50. Refuse 
subsidy, 61. Are outlawed, 62. 
They yield, 62. Guaixlians of na- 
tional liberties, 65. Subject to civil 
laws, viii. 147. Alien, petition 
against, 173. Promote French wai-s, 
326. Piers Ploughman on, ix. 237. 
Chaucer, 247. 

Clergy, French, obey Papal Inter- 
dict, V. 25 1. Contempt of, in Pro- 
vence, 406. In cnisade against 
heretics, 421, 446. At Lateran 
Council, 452. Taxation of, vii. 59. 
Their submission to Philip the Fair, 

74. 
Clerqv, German, how elected under 
Charlemagne, iii. 92. Their re- 
venues, 93. 

Clerqy, Roman, impi'ess Teutons 
with respect, i. 337. Their self- 
devotion and patience, 339. Their 
influence in wai's of Franks, 357. 
Look upon Franks as deliverei-s, 
358. Continue distinct, 358. In- 
dulge vices of Teutonic princes, 366. 
Subject to common law among Teu- 
tons, ii. 39, 42. Admitted to na- 
tional councils, 44. Their position 
as mediators, 45. 

Clergy, in Sicily, laws of Frederick 
II. about, vi. 151. 

Clergy, immunities of. See Immu- 
nities. 

Clerical crimes, v. 42. Jurisdiction 
separate, established by William the 
Conqueror t ^i. 



cx)Dr. 

Clermont, Council of, iv. 179. 
Determines on crusade, 182. 

Climate, as affecting architecture, iz. 

302. 
Cloistral painters, ix. 336. 

Clotilda, Queen of Clovis, L 351. 
Is the means of Clovis' conversion. 
352. 

Clovis, a pagan Prankish chief, i. 
350. Marries Clotilda, 350.. His 
conversion, 352. The only ortho- 
dox sovereign, 353. His religious 
wai'5 against Burgundians, 355. 
Agai nst Visigoths, 355. His ferocity 
and perfidy, 356. 

Cluqny, abbey of, its degeneracy, iv. 
306. 

COBiiAM, Lord, viii. 217. His trial, 
219. £f^»pes, 220. His arrest 
ftnd execution, 224. 

Code of Justinian. See Justinian. 

Codes previous to Justinian, ii. 6. 

Ccelestine II. (Guido di Castello), a 
friend of Abelard, iv. 364. Pro- 
tects Arnold of Brescia, 381. 
Elected Pope, 385. His death, 
385. 

Ccelestine III., crowns Emperor 
Henry VI., v. 155. Queen Eleanor's 
letters to, 160. Excommunicates 
emperor, 164. Removes excom- 
munication aflber Henry's death, 166. 

C(£LE6TINE IV., his election and death, 
vi. 223. 

Ccelestine V. (Peter Mon-one), his 
monasticism, vi. 456; and visions, 
45 7. Receives announcement of his 
election, 459. His reluctance, 459. 
Inauguration, 462. At Naples, 463. 
His hermit followers, 460, 469. 
Becomes a tool of Charles the Lame, 
463. Abdicates, 463. L^ality of 
the act doubted, 465. Seized and 
imprisoned — dies, vii. 11. His 
canonization, 11. 

Ccelestinians, vii. ii. Unite with 
Fi-aticelli, 91. 

Coin, debasement of, vii. 177* 



COU'^^RS, Ibundiition uf, ii. 47, 
CoutONB, tumulU in, It. 54. Bum- 
log of bentita at, v. 40 j. 

COLONNA, JuneB, Tii. 4iS. 

COLONNA, Otto. Sa Uutia V. 

CouiNNA, Sdarra, In Italy, rii. 148. 
His attack oa BoDifBce VUl., ijo. 
Violent conduct. 151. Eicepted 
from Papul pardoa, iGo. Captain 
of Rumao people, 414. Hia flight, 
413. Death, 41G. 

CoLONNA, Stephen, his lubmiDbn to 
Kietuii, Fii. 478. 

COLOSHAa, ri. 447. Their awxnd- 
eocj, 451. Boniface VIII. jealoOB 
of, Tii, 13. Their power, 34. 
PapalBuIlsgaiiut,!;. Theirreplj, 
];. lilicoininUDicited, iS. Their 
castles taken, iB. Their flight, 31. 
Eioluded from Jubilee, 86. lie- 
ceivod hy King of France, 104, 
Their CAlamaiea agHindt Boniface 
VIII.. 141. lieelored by Benedict 
XI, ]6o. Under Romoa tepublic, 
489. Defeated by Hienii, 493. 

COLUUHAN, S., ii. 1B4. His birth, 
iSs. His traTds, liS. Founds 
monastery at Lnxcuil, and abbey of 
Kontainei — his dispute with Gaulish 
Bishops, 2BB. Hebubes King Thiei ri 
and Queen Brnneliaut, ]8B, 189. 
I> banibhed, 190. lieturnsto ('raace, 
191. His Btrile with pagans 






Iregeni, 



I Bobbio, 19 J. 



CoUHisSiONKBa, Papal, at tlonlmi- 

Coiiaiseioseua in the matter of the 
TeaifAuit, vii. 216. Their n'ttings 
at Paris, 331. &11 on Templars to 
appoint pnictoi'fl, 333. Continue 
eiamiDBtinits, 243. Adjourn, 144. 

COHMODOa, reign of, i. 44, Tolera- 
tion of Chrialinnity— .lealh, 46 Mle. 

COKM0S8, English, petition against 



hlerarciy. Till. 165. PetitionHenrj 

IV., u. 17. 
CoMMOHS of Fnmee, rii. iti. 
CoscKPTiON, Immar-TiUte, ii. 75. 
CONCEPTUALISM of Abelaid, ir. 367. 
CoNatllUNAQB legalized, ii. 34. Of 

dei^, ii). 371. 
CoscOMiAT of Worms, iv. 391, 
CONCOSDATa of Martin V. not tc- 

«pt«l by nations, viii. 317. 
CONPEsaioB, auiicular, t1. i { ix. ;. 
CosgB, Pope, ii. 334, 
CosoN. Cardinal of Prjeneite, It. s68. 
CoNKAD the Salic, his coronation at 

Milan, ill. 433. 
COMRAD 111,, Emperor, invited by 

Koman insurgenti. It, 384. Takes 

the ctDsa, 39}. 
Co:4IULi, aon of Henry IV., his cha- 

rai'ter, it. 156. Bis league with 

Papal faction— amuea his fattier, 

157. Ja crowned King of Italy, 

158. Mai-ries a Norman princesi, 
161. Disinherileil by Henry, 118. 
Eij> death, 131. 

CONBAD, King of Italy, alliancp with 
Otho of Bavaria, vl. 355. Defeated 
by Henry of Thuriagia, 357. Ei- 
tommunicat«l, 171. Oblaini po«- 
sesiion of Naplea. 174. Jealous of 
Uaofred, 378. His death, 179. 

CosRAD of Lutienberg, v. 18B. His 
submlraon to Inuoceut III., 189. 

Conrad, Arehbisliop of Menti, t. 315. 
Hisdsath. 316. 

Conrad, Bishop of Wnrlxborg, r. 
336. His murdgr, 137. 

CONRADIN, infant son and ii 
Conrad, ti. 179, 383. I 
by Romana, 387. His 
388. Enters l:oine, 389. Defeated 
and put la deatn, jjji. 

' CONBOLATIOSS of Phlloanphy,' i. 
413. It* want of Christianity, 41 J. 

CONBTAKCE, treaty of, t. 148. Town 
of, Tiii. 141. 

CONBTAMCB, Council of, viii. 33G, 



Preparatioiu for, 118. Objedi of, 
31J. Sennoa before, 14;. Knin- 
ber of clergy at, Jj i. Good order, 
151- Keceira dtputis from oulj- 
popes, 356. Right of mffragE, 15 7. 
FiiJpaiM] for B n«w Pope, ]6]. 
Quarrel, 165. Tnnmlt, ]6S. De- 

cl»re» itself bopmne, 369. Df 

of, 273. CilM the Pope, 
Deduei hu dqusition, J77. 
riewa of church reform, 179. Cou- 
demiu Wfcliffe, ]8i. Sends lo in 
t*rro^te Hum, 38j. Appcamnci 
of tfues before, 3B4. Prononnca 
Bgainat admioistratiDn of cup U 
laitj, 191. SeDtcDcv Hois, 394 
IM leuieocj to Pope Joho XSill. 
303. CBBBUra dnctrine of Jeai 
Petit. ;a6. CddIbC of, with Bene- 
dict XIII,. 307, Kriniona in. 30B, 
310. Endeavoun for reform, 31;. 
CoDclueion of, jiS. BceulU. 319. 

CONBTAHB I., i. 78. 

COHBTIKB II., hia Jealoui crueltj, ii. 
]lc. Withdraws the Eethuia, 333. 
Arrests Pope Martin I., J15. Mur- 
ders hie brother Theodiislus, jiB. 
At Rome — plunders the ehurahes — 
dieaat Syracuse. 339, 

CONBTANTIA, heiresa of Sieilj, marries 
Henrj' V., v, 150. Taken by Ton- 
cred, and released, 159. Her mild- 
ness, 166. Stvears alleginnce to 
Pope, igt. Makes Innocent 111. 
gUAi dian of her son — diea, r93, 

CONaTANTINE, cuDVersioii of, L 71. 
Grants piivil^es to Itomau church, 
73. PorphjTj font of, vil 484. 
Churches of, ii. 373. 

COBSTANTnTE III,, It. Jig. His 
death, 319. 

CONSTANTINE the Bearded, Emperor 

iTo'^Tiraso™""" ' '""" 

CONBTAHTINB Copronjmns, Emperor, 
a 368. Takes Constantinople. 368. 
TaUows up the plana of Leo — calls 



third council of Constantinople, JJ3. 
His BeTerity — penecutes mc^A^ 
377- 37^- His cruelty to Patiiardi, 
38a. Hii chaiacteraod death, ]8i. 

CONSTAT<TJ?^B PorphyrogeiutiB. lui 
Bccessian and tninoritj, ii. 38). 
Hie contest with his mother Irewv 
395. Seized and blinded, 397. lis 
d«ith, 397. 

CaxBTANTiSE, Pope, his dispute with 
Bishop of RBTenna, ii. 336, At 
Conetantinople, 337. 

CONSTiSIIHE usurps Popedom-— de- 
posed, iii. 30. Blinded and cruollj 

COtlCTANTINE, Bishop of SylEniD, 
made bishop of Conitantinople, ii. 
J 76. Degtiided by tha empenr, 
380. Cruel treatinent of, and death, 
3B1. 

CosBTANTiHE, founder of Paulieiaiis, 

C0NBTANTiN0n.E, foundation of, i. 
74. Nestorian question in. 194. 
Biihop of, dependent on the Court, 



. 3J0 



To- 



molla in, agmnst iconoclaara, 355. 
Third conndl of, condemns imag». 
worship. 372-374. lieTOlutioni in, 
T. 337, Taken hy Crusaden, 347. 
Partition of, J47. Sat'ted, Jii. 
EHecta of conquest cf. 369. T»ken 
by Turks, rlii. 468. Roman art in, 
^^^374. us man e u, ,ngs m, 

CossTANTitj'a, i. 76. His contecl 
will] Pope Uberius, 8o-8». 

Contemplation of God, it 106. 

CosTKinUTiONS to crusades, v. 311. 
Application ot 3'9- 

CoNTHOVTiiiar about Easter, i. 4*. 
Chribtian morale, ;6. Lopai, 61, 
408, Novatian, 61, Ke-baptimi 
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OOSTEimOMAl- 


CBUWDia. 


of herMio. 66. Trinitarian, ;6. 






linople, ii. 37J. 


Nartortao, 176, I9J. PrisdUianita. 




151. Eulyohkn, 39;. Of the 


Cantei'burj, viii. iSg. CondeoiDi 
Wycliffe'j tenet*. 191. 
ComiTMr. wiirce of, in ciiuadea, iv. 




ii.Ji}. Of loonocla™, 3J9. Of 
^m mimWe of dftgy. iii, 419 (m. 








OoDRTRii, battle of, vii. :i6. 


^H V.J84- Al«,1utap.v«rty,™.37*. 


COOBTS of justice, Engliah, si.persede 






^H J77. OfbeiliGc viiion, 4ii. Of 
^H tbe cap to Uity, Tiil. iBt. Imms- 




CeeCV, battle of. yii. 461. 




Cresoestics, Consul, iii. 319- His 


CosTEHTiosAt art, ii. 318. 


relidlion, 333. A|iijoinU Phik- 


COMVEtns. See Moiiasierlcs. 


boheadedbjOlhoIl!., J15, jj6. 


COMVEMION of Gerainnfi within the 


CRIUES made capital bj Christianity, 




ii, jj. Commuted for money, 57. 


^^ 140. Of Franks, ;49. Orieutons, 
^^h ftl eOkt, ]6c<. Of MDniriaua, iU. 


Crimes of clergy, V. 41. 


^H 1}}. OfHongm?, 39B. 


CkucjfjI, n. 315. 


^■fc0NVOC*MO»,TUi.I7i. AtOlfcrf, 


Crucifixion, abolished by Conston- 


^K^m- 


tine. ii. 31. 


^BCoHBEY, ahbey of, iii. 167. 


Crhbade, First, iv. iBi. Prmched 


^B COBVASA, Peter di. See Nicolas V. 


by S. Bernard, 39J. ffisasleta of, 


^^V 






Preached by Fulk of Neoilly. 316. 


lUtiioD, 64. HiB exile and deatb, 


Of Cen, 3JI. Agdlnat lieretics in 


64. 


southofVran()e.4i;,4]Ci. Adrance 


CoREEOOio, Gherardo, Papaliat Lord 


of, 418. Crnetties of, 429. Its 


of Parma, yi. 159, 


suocessfnl progress, 4j;. Of Loui« 




Vlll. of Fiancf, 463. Urged by 


^^1 CosiuciLtliHiHn, ix. gj. 


PopeeQtioriuaIll.,vi. 56. Delays, 


^^B CddnCiL. General, Philip the Fair's 


nnd indiSerence to, 69. Againit 


^^H xppeai to, Til. 143. Pinpngab for. 


Kmperor Frederick IL, 349. Of 




St. Louis, 301. In Cyprus, 305 ; 






COCTNCTU, General, diBoreditable cha- 
™ctCTof,l.lci. TheeMsesofthia, 
101, 103. 


trouB end, Jo6. Against Manfred 
ofSidl7,33I. Against Sicily, 434. 


Agninrt the Colonnas, yii. 39. 


Against P^ans in PmsBla, 330. 


ConsonA <Ecniiienio, of Nlciea, i. 44. 


Agninst Dolcinites, j6l. AgBilIi,-t 


Cwlhiiee, ijit. Ephesus, 304. Chal- 


Moors, projected by i'hiiip de 




Valols, 430. Of Pope against 




Pope, Tiii. 196. Against Hussitts, 


Nio™, 3B9. Lyons. yi.405. Con- 




^^M ttaoce, viii. 116. Btsk, 346. 


CKU3ADE8, iv. ifi7. Earlier schemes 


^^BiouKCiU, CBcumenic, disputed. Cod- 


of, 175. Determined nt Clermont, 




Nestorim, L iHj, 

" ■»ti»n«, 1B7, llie 
'eiodtf of his pai^ 

, -.,, Jis jealons^ rf Om- 

staatinople, iqi. His epBtIa, igi. 

His i-ioleiuc rebaked by TheodMim, 

300. At Epbvuis, 100. Kftxtra* 

to AlpiandjtJi, ii^. Bis ooatc^ 

with ^rian bifihops, 311 ; ud 

trtfltj i>f peac«^ 13 s. 

Ctril (or CDDKlADline), misooury to 

Bulgaria, iiL I49. To Uonria, 

" Hjgajsed in Home — hk 

eniau ofScriptora, 158. 

D-EBOSOUWr, li. 64. 

Dauiatiue opposn X«9totius, i. ZIJ. 

Dauascl's, E1II or, ii. 108. 

DAHiEOS I., Pnpc i. e;. Tumulliit 
, 86. Hit riolencc, 8S. 

Dahibus 11., Pope, iii. ]G6. 

Damiani, Petsr, iii. J71, 416. U*de 
Cardinal, 44;. iiia misloii tc 
llilsn, 44J. CondoDiu dedcal 
marriagM. 446. His letter to 
Hanno of Colognf, 456. At Cona- 
d1 uf Adgftbiirg^ 457. GonbaifiH] 

Dauietta, taken bv cnuadera, ii. 

(7. Retaken, 6S. Occufaod by 

Louis, 305. Sege of — 4X|nta^ 

», 30;. 

Dajidolo, Df^ of Venice, t. J33. 

His dealings with Crusadei's, 3JJ. 

Takes the Cross, 337. At Zm, 

340. At Constantinople, 154, 

DKums in England, iii. 174. 

DanISi, the hermit, i. igj. Re«>ti 
BuiliscDs, and DTcrtbrom his em- 
pire, 195. 

Dantb on abdication of QslestiM V., 
ri. 465. ' De Monarchic,' viL )IJ. 
Doctrines of, ;i6. His lines on 
Dolcino, 366. His Hdl, ii. 91. 
Creator of Italino literature, 19B, 
Tacitus, 104. Tiu 




Death, lUte ■fter, Utai of, ii. 156. 
Db Boshui, Kcckrt'i mder, t, 60, 

64 noto. His idTk*, 9{. 
Decamkbonr, ii. 107. Thf eiamplc 

of pun luliwt. 109. 

DBCIUS, peiMcUtian fajr, i. (9. Puu 
te daith Poi>e Fibianiu. 60. 

V>E CLine, bouse of, quarrel with 
Btrket, y. 41. 46. 

coadnnBi ant- 



DBUafKOTT, Pnp«, il, JIJ, 

Dialectic •utcIh', It. jj;. 

blALBCTICS, il. MI. 
DiuriiDLD, Connl of Aomt*. t. iM. 
DcfeiM b]' I'KpnliiU umlu W*IU( 
' BrimDn, i^a. TikM Waltn 



prlwr 



Kiipt 



llnKUodt In 






! of cler 



. falH, 



i. 9;. 



f»o. Their 






ithDnhip 

The pwiod of iKdr 
■ppouiuiH, 196. Acnptsl by 
clHeTT I97i ■nd mdopted by Pope 
HicoiM I„ 197. Were » rtqi In 
InMLbilitj, 199. Colledn] bjr 
Grrgury IX., vi. 164. 
'DErESCtt of Porertj,' ii. 147. 

^De Grit, tiained An-hbishnp of Can- 
tsrburj. V. i6g. Hla ippdnUnnit 
Mt ssidi by luioteut 111,, 170. 
• Delibukation ' of Pop! lonouc 






>i*plM, 

CMUo IV., 13}. 
Dim Ira,' 1>. 17). 
Diet ai Fi»iilif«rt 

Riliibon, 4C0, 

At FnnkfOTt, rill, 
DiBT* to Genruny, >l). 444. 
Dljow, Coundl of, r. jlj- 
DiOHiilliK, BldiDp of AtiUDilrla, 1. 

69. 
DiOlfYliUII, Pops, k Gnall, I, 69. 
DiOHmut tha Armpaglt*, tivniUlod 

■y.So.tui{Brlffw«),lv.)j|. ""P- 
<«Ml Ht. l)wiy>, 114, })□. Writ- 



[KJWl Ht. 



Ul„- 



•.17- 



, 70- 



Deuagogubs, Komun, vili. 46]. 
Dehetrius theDrapoC,vlil. J98. Hla 
rebellion, 400. 



DnMOOitiii, Blihop of AUuwlri«, pn- 
■lri« nvtr Hjnioa ofEphnUI. I. )6o. 
Hli rlulfnoa tn Flitiaiiui, lAj. 
CondaniDail onil dfinulnl by Umiii- 
cll of ClntltnlDD, itfi. lIlM III 
till*, igo. 

Dioiii)Lii (l.yililn), Ciiunoll of, I, 14). 



D»i' 



I 



J'S- 

Denvs, Kt., Hid to be Dlonyiliw th 
Arwpogit*. ir. Jj*, J50. AbUy 
of, 400. I'ntroii of l^i'iiuut, l>, HO. 

Deo Oratiab, Rlihop of CHrthig*, I, 
14]. RelloVH RomBn mptlve*, igi, 

Debiderics, King of Lombnixly, 111, 
16. Taka part In HomiU] fuctlnii', 
34. His tUiuuo with Chlrl*. 
magnr, }6. ProtecU the ohllAiiii 
DfCaTluawn. 41. AtUivki the Pnpkl 
iHTitory, 43. DeUirDnud, 45. 



l.3»'ji). 



DllPBNiiMU |Kiw«r nf Pnpga, vl, 449, 
UiTKuiW, origin Niiil niMnlni uf Itrrn, 

1.(4. 
IIIVINITV of Chrlat, I. 49. CkuIhU 

UlVOHCE, ni>U(luMil til >>ntl)> Uihikiii 
imnniira, II. 91. It* Into 1 |iiiivnlKii>iD. 
II, Ita etftulon llniiMii ■i.ili'if 
rMtmltuilliyCliHalli 
lal«l by UniiitHRlliiu, •mil liy 'I'liaii- 
itonliia Il„ )|, lly JiMlmah -Ilia 
Inwa oil, Htlui'WIirila n|i«iil»l, l^ 




DowniirTES, in the Vul Scsia. Tii. 
jGl. Attacked, 364. Their bisve 
defenep, 364. iHatrtaa tijr food, 
366. lilitei-miDalion uf, 36H. 

DoLQiHO of Norara, Tii. {Si- Hi^ 
doctrines, ;6o. Autipapulisro, 361. 
Lints of Dante on, 366. His death 
hy torture, 368. 

DoKiNic, St., V. 4.10 ; Ti, 8. His 
birth and nluoition, it. Kebokee 
Papal legates in Langoedoc, n. 
Miradra of, 14. In Albigensian 
wnr, 15. His Order and Pieachers, 
16, At Rome — his increasing in6u- 
eaw, 1 7. Enjoins tow of poveity, 
10. His death and canoniMUon, 31, 

DoMIKlCiHS, Ti. B. Their rapid pro- 
gress — assemblies of, 19. Their 
eitraragant belief, 11. Disputes 
with Univeisit)' of Paris, 345, 347, 
354. Cod troiersy with ttenciscana, 
vii. 375. In Germanj, 399. Ail- 
isls, ii. 334. 



ttoscTB, pope, ii. 330. 
'DooaSDAT Book, li. 16. 
DDBCiii!STEit (near Oidbrd), see of, ii. 

DaA<K>N as an emblem, ii. (v), 

DBOao, Bishop of Uetz, iii. ijo. 

DCSB Scotus, one nf the great Bohool- 

meu, ix. 119. Obscurity of origin, 

^40. His logic, 14'- His La- 

tinity, 143. His opinions abont 



Eiar, state of (a,d. 500I, i. 393. 
Disputes in, 435, Kul« of (7th 
cenuiij), ii. iGi. 

)d of, ii. 168. 



EisrP.R, controTersy about, i. 41, 
Settlad at Council of Nioes, 44, 
Question of, in England, ii. 146. 

Eabtekn Church toiled with court 
intri^es, i. 177. its quegtions on 
the nature of the Godhmd, 178. 
Becomes Trinitarian and adopts 
Niraeau creed, 1 79. Its continaed 
distractions, 1B9. 

EASTE&.V Churches, feuds of, i. 108. 
Buildings, 11.573. 

Eastern Empire. S« Empire, 

Eastern prelates, anti-Nestorion, L 
356. 

Ebbo, Archbishop of Rheima, iii. 14a. 

EDftOiK, Mayor of the Palace, his 
fall — forced to become a monk, ii. 
436. Kelurna to ihe world, 437. 
Slays Bi&bop Leod^ai', 438. Aasaa- 






nated,4 



I da Itomano, vi. 168. 

nano (son of tlw 
Accused of hency, 
T, 3 J I ; and death. 



J7J- 

331. 
Ecclesiastical jnrisprudeace, iL 6a 

Its growth, 63. 
Ecclesiastics. See Clergy. 
EcKKART, ii. 15 {. 
EcTBMiB of HeraeliuB, ii. 317. VJo- 

EminiiD of England titular king M 
Sicily, yi.3Ji. 

Eddoation of tlergj-, a. 3. 

Edwabu the Confessor, ir. 30. 

Edward 1. of England, hii power, Ti. 
443, 447. Compared with Philip 
the Fair, rli. 41. HIk return Irom 
crusade and designs, 44. His mea- 
sures approved by deigy, 44. De- 
luded by Philip the Fair— declalH 
wai', 47. Hejeuts injunctiDna d 
Boniface VIU., 49. Borrows Chnrali 
triiasureB, 54. Enforces subridy, 
56. Compels clergy to yield, 6». 
^«Ies srtihbishop's estates— relents. 



latgue nguiiut Fniuee, 75. Hii 
ill success — accepUi pnpaL arHtra- 
lioD, 77, His tietilf with Philip, 
78. His Btatcmeat of clnims on 
Scodimd, 96. VHluatlon of church 
propart; under, ix. 19. 
EuwARO II., hesitates to UTestTem- 



148. 



108, Hia 



of BavArifl, vii. 446, Gaina battle 
of Crecy, 46c. His compact with 
Gr^orf XI., Tiii. 170. His Jaat 
jeof, 171, Hi* death, 176. 
Edwasd, BInck P^inK, approaches 
■" , Popular loTB of. 



Dies, 



»7i- 



Edwih, King of Noiihumberlaod, ii. 

136. Hii conreision and torlj 

adventures, 237. Hii power, 133. 

Defeat of, and death, 140. 
EDWY, King, cinel treatment of, ir. 

36. 
EarsiD, King of Northumbria, Ii. 161. 
EqinrAsd, hia Life of Charlemagoe, 



r, Mob 



11 conqncit of, I 



ELKcrona, ( 



BISTFTIAN monks, their ferodCj. Sea 

Cyril, Uioacorufl. 
Eleanor, Queen, her letters to Ccelcs- 

tineIlI.,T. 160. 
ELEOTIOIIS, Papal. See Papal Elec- 

li. 7. Their 



Elgiva, trentment of, bj Dunatan, 

iv. 36. 
Elus, Brother, fii«l general of Fraa- 

ciseans. vi. 41. 
Eloqdence, power of, vi. j. 
Elster, The, battle of, iv. laj. 
EMEOIC, Kiugcf Hangni7,v. 315. 
&HPKBOHS, Chnrch supremacy nf, 

it. 4. tllectlon of, ill. 184. Wsak- 

eneiJ In' crusades, v. 173, Two. 

eorooalion of, 309. 



EUPIBE, Eastern or Giwk, elhuustion 
of, ii, 98. Estranged from the 
West, iv. 1B9. 

Bmpi BE, German, Tentonio, or Western, 
origin of, iii. J7. Vogiio authority 
of, 59. Of Charlemagne, threatened 
division of, no. Weakness of, under 
Louis, iiB. Division into two pa> 
ties, (33. Relatioiu of, to papacy, 
iv. 37. Its pnweni and wenknesaei, 
ito. V>icmcyof,v. 103. Lost strife of, 
Ith papacy, 'ri. 89. State of (tinw 
Urban IV.) - ■"- ''■ "' 
face \TI1.}, V 
386. Pnitestof.HgainitJahnXXII., 
397. Ejections to, settled bjr Golden 
Bull, Till. 7, 

Enpiri!, Latin, eitinction of, i. 3S8. 

Emfibb, Latin or Fmnklsh, of Con- 
stantinople, oppressiveness of, V. 
34B. 

Emglajid, state of (loth centurj), iii. 
aSi. Married clet^ iu, iv. i). 
Prosperity of, under Becket, v. jo. 
War with JVonce, 97. Under Inter- 
diet, 171. Surrendfiroil by John to 
Pope, 3B}. Dominioaiu in, vl. 30. 
Innocent IIL's policy in, 49. Sub- 
jection of, to Rome unJer Henry III., 
83. Italian churchmen in, 84. 
Kcsiata Italian churchmen, 8G. Pre- 
pares for crusade, loj. Antipapsl 
feelings in, 197, 334; viii. 71, 
Contributions from, to Popes, vi. 
157. 170. Kcluctjmt Id engage in 
Sicilian affairs, 311. ABaira of 
(time of Urban IV.), 363. Barxins 
of, denounced by Clement IV., 576. 
Subjection of, 378. I'anon law in — 
married clergy in, 381. Constitu- 
tion of (time of Bonilnee VIII.), vil. 
39. War with France, 48. Arrest 
of Templaiiin, 309, 3JJ. Religious 
liberty in, vill. f8. Wyclillitea is, 
71. Teutonic^ 146. Insurrection 
of peasants in, 185. Concordat 
with, 317. Janrncy of Jlneae Syl- 
vius Ihicugh, 419. Independent Of 
Pope. ii. *5, Civil wars io., i^- 
ChroniEl£s Ji, \'^\, 



r 



■ '9- 



WrJl 



of, ] 



]t> 



woltb, il. l6, 17. lU property, 
pnpcHbl ccnfiKatiiHi uid etcinutui 
■mndDt of, 1 7. AUiaoce of, villi 
LsDcmtrua kJDgi, 46. 

ESGLUH clergj of uobie inrth, ii. 4G. 

EaoLiSH languagu, it. 195. ll«ii- 
gioiu tenni id, 1I4. DerelopiiKat 
of, ijo. TeDtDiii>mof, IJJ- 

Kngluh miHionariei, ii. 195, jo6. 

EjroLUU Khoolroai, ii. liq. 

Enolibh wan io Fiance, TiiL ; , i; i. 

Chham, Council at, ir. SS. 

EjiziO, natntal un of Krrdericli II., 
Ii. 99, Vicar-fieofral of Nortli 
Italy, ir J. Uairis heiress of i^ar- 
dlma, 314. DeTrati tbe Mongola, 

iiPHEans. Council o^ i. 104. Ter- 
mination of, lir, ■RoLber Synod' 
of, 160. AIwlTes Eutyohea, 16]. 
CoRfimiel fay Thwdoiiiu U., 163. 
Kavecaed at Conacil of Chalcidon, 
165. 

EqitiLiTl of mankind, ii, }}, 

ti(*SHU9, ii. 346- 

KazaBNA, John, bia philosophy, iii. 
j8B. HIa delinitiDii of the [leal 



predaitinariani, ; p. 
tionRlUm, ]]i. Fliet 
J3;. TranalatcB Di 
Areopngile, 333; li 



ETaueCAN diTinen, their incsntatJanB 

againit Alaric, 1. 126. 
EUCH*HIBT, nnilpfined belief regarding, 

iii. ja6. Wydiffe'i opiniona on, 




' eveBi.Asnxo GotppI' irf tlH Pnoi* 
cilouu, ri. J49i "Ti- 348- Co»- 
dcmned by Ateunder IV., 348. 

evESB4K, battle o^ Ti. 370. 

EcGtanns I., Pope, ii. 327. 

ErOESiCB ni., Pope (a Cistenam), 
ii. JB-J. KecoTen' Koine, 389. 
fEetira inlo Fiance, 390. Hit rd»- 
tions with Roman lepublic, 404 ; and 
death, 405. 

EcGEBius iV.. hia electiau and dia- 
mcter, ™i. 333. 
of Martin V., 335. 
Ktlution of Coniifil 
3(3. lafbiixdtoyteld, 356. Dnnn 
fioniRome, 359. Hb hostility Io 
Council, 360. N^tjates with 
Greek Emperor, 365. Proposeti to 
remoTe Conncil to Italy, 366. Hia 
fleet at Coottantinnple, 373. Hia 
Teception of Greek Emperoi' and 
Pfltriarch, 379. At Klnrence, 584. 
Signs treaty with Byiantints, 39J, 
399. His bme, 401. Inlerview 



asSjlvJ. 



. 457; 



EtJLAUQS, disputed election of, for 
papcy, i. 174. EjpeDed, 175. 

EuPHEums, Bishop of ConslanUnople 
— contest of, with Emperor Anaata- 
»iu«, i. 305. 

Evreux, bishopric of, ir. 181. 

EuHOPE, its only union ChrlatuuiKr, 
ii. 114. State of (lOth century), 
iii. 179. (At accession of Innocent 
111.), V. 1J9. {Time of Urhul V.), 
Tiii. 14, Divided between rival 
Popes, 49. State of tDmmunici- 

EoBEBius, Bishop of Doi-yleutn, ae- 

ciiseaEutyches, i. 157. 
EtITVOMEa, a partisan of Cyril, i. 3}j. 
Leader of monka — his ignorance, 
356. Ercomrannicated, 35 7, 5n|H 
ported by EnnnchChryBaphins, 1511. 
Appeals to Chiistendom, i;9. Bii 
Mier Ui Leo 1., 259. Absolred by 
Synod of Ephesus, 361. ReinoT*! 
^ fiom Coastantinople, l6j. 



EUTTCHIAIjmi. 

EUTYCuuinBif, reprcsHd bf Empcror 
Leo, i. 194. Bn-lTH under Ba- 
bIUcus, 394. 

EnTTotnus. last Emrch of RiTenna, 
hisflight, ii. 437. 

GxARCBATB of RBreuoa, fnblenraa of, 



duCTd by Bajket, t. 117. Obsolete, 
ii. J55. 

EXI'ECIATITES, Tiij. 311. 

FADiANns, Pope, the firnt certain p.<pal 

tmutjr, L 60- 
Fatheqs of LstiD ChriHtianitj, i. 383. 
FBUX.j^nlipope, i. 83. Hiieipultion, 



FELIX III., Pope, 


. 101. 


His Btrife 




Hi. legatee 


at Constantliiop 


.303- 




Felix IV., Pope, 




Death, 43f. 






Felix V. (Amadei 


isof Sa 






Bia 


oorauation. 


439. AbdiialJi 


,,451. 






■ Flanders, T. 387. 


Prisoner to Phil 




FkrkarA, meeting 


of Pope 


and Greek 


Emperor ot, viii 




fb,™.., 



FEBTiyALS oCSainte, ii. 81. 
Fbcoai. sjMem establiihed by Cbarle- 

magne, iii. 68. 
Feudal nobility, mpid dacay of, iii. 

173- 
Field of lies, iii. 136. 
FmuiLiAii, his letter against Pope 

Sl«phea, i. 67. 
Fitz-Stephen, portiEin of Be«ket, 

V. 60. 
Fitz-Urse, Reginald, v. iji. 
Flagellastb, yi, 533. Oiiiburstof, 



; flj 



Flatiastb, Bishop of Conjlantinople, 
i. 157. InTolvedincDurtititrignes, 
358. Treatmant of, at Synod of 
Ephesns— hia death, ifij, 

Flav:aMU8, Bishop of Antiori, i. 308. 
Deposed, 313. 

FlekBH art, iz. 338. 

Florence, ordeal nt, iii. 477. Anti- 
ImpcrialJEt, Tii. 311, 313. Gregory 
Xl.^s negotiations witJ^ Tiii. 31. 
Urban VI.'s treaty with, 44. 
Leagned with Louis of Anjou, 117. 
Coundl removed to, 383. Prelate* 
at, 389. Ads of Cuunoil al, 397. 
Dominican eoavent in, ii. 356. 

Bencditt,ii. 87. 
FloTTE, Peler, Chancellor of Philip 

the Fair, yii. 106. Ambassador at 

Pome, 109. Denonnced by Booiface 

VIII,, 134. Killed at Couitrei, 

136, 
FoLiOT, Gilbert, BUlagoniat of BeeltEt, 

T. 36. His ohaiauler— Bishop of 

London, 37, At Northampton, 59. 

At Sens, 69, Hia reply to Becket. 

83. Eicommnnioat*! by Becfcet — 

appeals, 97. Asfdrea to Primacy, 

100. Receives Papal letters, 118. 

Prrachee at Canterbury, 129. 
Fontaines, abbey of, founded, ii. 187. 
FoRCHEm, Diet of, it. 109. Eloolj 

Rndolph of Swabia, 1 10. 
Fobmobds, Biohop of Porto, anathe- 

matiaed by I'opa John VHI., iii. 

li;. AbsolTcd l>y Mnrinns, 533. 

Becomes Pope, 337. Crowns Ar- 

Diilf t-mperor, 340. His death, 141. 

His mission to Bnlgarla, 146. 
FoTtiNATUs, riral of Cyprian, i. 63. 
Founders of Latin Chiiatianity, i. 

3B3. 
Four parties in the East, i. ;d6. 
Fra Angelioo, is. 3;B. ChBTBcter of 

his paintings, 33;. 
Fra Angelo, vii. 498, 
Fba/JCB, Benedictine ooDTonls in, Ii. 

91. Ravaged by NorthmeD, iii. 



]6t. StBl«ar(iaOi«ntur]'), ]8i. 
M*nri«d dap in, n. 5). (Will. 
SfBin) the birtbplacx irf chiiilry, 
10}. Wu o^ with Eaglaod, r. 
97. Eiteuion of, under Philip 
AuguUD, 143. Under IntcnlicC, 
Hmsiei Id South of, }'68. 
■ , 1B9. legiil« of 

(lime of Booifiu4 Vlti.). vii. 39. 
War with England, 47. loiiaTirent 
pcttnatrj in, ]8i. Oifrened Ijt 
Fiemib Popes, tUJ. 67. Englidi 
wguiin,iiO. Concaidatiiilh. JiS. 
Weilthafchanhia,ii. 14- C'harcii 
in, 41. It! teccaion fiom GennU] 
empire, 111,111. 

FUMCU, St., ri. e. Hii bijili and 
fOath, 15. Embmoei mendicnacy, 
37. ImtancM of Ills enlhusium, 17. 
AppHiia bdbrc luiDixDt III., ;o. 
Fouods Kmndscwi order, jo. In- 
•titutta foreign missions, ]1. In 
the East^presches before Suacea 
Suitan, ;i. Uia gentle character, 
34- His poetry, 35. His aermon 
on the KatJTitf , }6. Hi* ' itigmata,' 
]6. His d«U), 39. Supeistitious 
wurahlp of, 39- Kule of, 40. 

FnASCiSCAS order, its fonndatiou and 

friodples, vi. JO. Martjrv, 33. 
erCiaria, 37. Schoolmoi, 11. 137. 
Artist.. 334. 

FaAHCMCAKiflii, ebaracter of. vi. Jg. 

Fba?(ciscans, b^D to repudiate 
poverty, vi. 41. 'ili«if growing 
wealth condemned by Matthew 
Paris, 44. SdiieiR amoniE. ];o; 
vii. 344. Hostility of, to Bddi1bc<' 
VIII.. SB. lU cBUK>, 344. %i- 
ritoal, 345. Chapter of, at Pemgin, 
jy;. Become GhiWIine, 378. fn 
linaie, rec^ve Louis of Bavana. 



Fsasaipun, liinity of. ir. 173, 197; 
ri. 176. Snpport Almader IlL, 
V. 13B. Ititermarry with e ast gan 
limperor. 141. AdhercntB of Fre- 
dsiukU.,ti. III. 

FBlSBlTlBT, Coundl Df.iii,^ Con- 
dtsDBt Adoptiansand imaf^wanhih 
9{. CaooDs of, 100. Ill indqwod- 
enceofRome. 103. 

Fraitfort, Diet! at, vi. 61 ; viL 397 ; 
"- Mi. 



FRAtiKiaH kings suprra 
i. J9. A - 



DTer CtamiJi, 



FbaSKs, Cntholicii, L 349. CmTertcd 

by Uliaeleigy, 357- 
Franks (crosadiug). thdr coaEempt 

Fraticelu blended with CidMldniaas, 
vii.91. Strife with wealthy Fim- 
cis«uu, 34J. Denounce worldhoBt 
of Popes, 371. Spread of Ihrir 
doctrines. 371. 

FuATiTTA, Bishop of CoDstantiiuple, 
i. 305. 

Frederick Barbarnasa, his chanrtur, 
iv. 409. la Italy. 414. Hii casit- 
natioD, 41;. Holds Diet at Be- 
lan^a, 418. Denounces P^wl pn- 
[msions, 419. Hia seeming recoD- 
dlintion, and Dnrch into Italy. 411. 
HiscotreiipDndetice with HadiianlT., 
45(- Support! AutipDpe Vittw 
IV.. T. 7. Takes and licslren 
Milau, 9. Makes I'ashal lU. Pops, 
to. Negotinles witliHenryII.,74. 
Peetilence in hia army, 89. 139. 
Takes Roine. 13a. Ketreata. 139. 
Defeated nt Legnano. I4(. Hit 
meeting with the Pope, 143. ^ 
treaty with Lombards at Conatuue, 
14a. MatriH hit son to CoDstaatik 






aPiaid 



'55- 



, 164- 



education, lea. Hii claim to em- 
jdreBet HBlde by Innocent 111., 117. 
Joins insui'^itB agaitiBt Olho IV., 
3J8. Obtaini empire, 143. Inno- 
CBDt UI.'h guordian&hip of, tL 47. 
Takes Ilw Crosi, 59. Correcpond- 
<sice niLh Honoriui lU., 60. Hia 
nn Hrnry elected hia successor, 63. 
Bii letler to the Pope. 6;. His 
cnroTi.itioD, 6;. Hblaws in SiVDm- 
ufealesiajtiix, 66. AgaiuxC heictics, 
66. In Skily, 67. Hit engige- 
iDeot to priH^eed I0 Pale^^tinc 
UaiTiealolanle, 72. Correipoa 
«>Ui lIoDoHus m., 7J. His 
ractsr and riegra, 90. Admoushed 
by Gregory IX., 95. His court, 96. 
His poetry 98, N^otiatea with 
Sultaa of Egypt, 101. Prepares tor 
QtiEade, IC3. S«t« out and nturns 
— excotumunieated, 104. Hi« ap- 



109. 



is silii 



IlG. Opposed by rehgi< 
of Knighu, 117. Occupies Joppa, 
119. Sends emliassy to Sultan 
Kameel. 111. Makes treaty, 134. 
Visits Jerusalem, 126. His coro- 
DBtioa sad address, 127. His con- 






■ His letter to Henry 111. of England, 
[ i]i. At Ftolemais, 135. R^ums 
I to Italy, 139. His successes against 
Pope, 14Q. Oraaial feeling in 
&vourof, 141. Makes ti^ty with 
Pope, 144. L^lates for Mngdom 
of Napl^ 147, Asserts supremacy 
of law, 149. Condonas bei'dJcs, 
150. Hia laws abont cleijy, 15J ; 
dties, i<3 ; andpeusants, IJ3. Ap- 
points nirliamaits, 154. His cii- 
minal laws, 135. Otherlaws, 156. 
Commercial measures, 157. En- 
ODuragffi learning, 158. His lasle 
and magniSnnix, i}9. His evil 
g the clergy, 160. Pe- 



ong the clergy, 161 
Eis life, i6j. 



Pope agaii 
presses liia sea Henry's rebellion, 
IJS. Declares war against Lom- 
bards, 176. His correapondence 



X. 387 

pheueajck. 
with Gi^ory IX., 1 78. Guins ric- 
toiy of CorttKuova, [79. Eicom- 
municaled hy Pope, rBi. Hia leply, 
Ilt4. His nppral to .the cardiusli 
— to the Eomans, 186. To the 
Princes of Christoidom, 187. To 
the commonally, 190. Popesreply 
to, 193. Iteported Bflyinge of, 195. 
His rejoinder to Pope, 196. His 
prooianiatioB lo German princes, 
106. War with Pope, jn. Threat- 
iRome,ii4. Hiscircularlette™, 



His 






capture of prelates, 3 ,. 

peaM to Inuoceut IV., 215. Loses 
Viterbo, 127. Nt^otiates with 
Pope, 21B. Complains of Pope's 
flight, 231. Kcfoaes to ippear at 
Lyons, 241. Declared deposed, 143. 
Hie appeal to CbiWeudom, 244. 
Conspiracy against, 248. HiachargB 
against loDOceat IV., 150, Asserts 
bis orlhodusy, 351. Hi^ siKcew«« 
in Italy, 253, At Turin, 258. 
Loses Paima^tuming-pDint in hii 
fortunes, 159. His defeat, 161. 
Other disasters, 363. His death, 
364. Hb character, 36;. Hisrdi- 
ginn, 367. Fidelity of hia friend^ 
26S, 369. Compared with St. 



Made Viceroy of Sicily, ti. 45 1- 
Fbedeoick of Lorraine. &d Stephen 



Charles of N 



war with 
Successful 
reaiatance to Charles of Valoia. 31. 
Defence of Sicily, 32, Eiduded 
from Jubilee, S6. Acknowledged 
King of Sicily, 130. 
Fbederice of Austria, candidate Ibr 
Empire, rii. 386. Taken prisoner, 
393. His treaty with Louis of 
Bavuria, 402. His death, 43^. 



Pb£DEB1CE of Austria, vlli. i}i. 

AniitB Sight of John XXllL, 167. 

BurailistiDD or, 174. 
Kbeb CompaMea in Italj, vi!i. 14- 
li'SBEHASONS, gnild of, ii. 197. 

Theory of, nnfoonded, 197. 
KRUE will, tiie main coutrnvoray of 

Latin Chiiatjanitj-, i. 8. See "' 

Fhbnck m SidI J, th«ir oppreasiTi 

vi. 412. Ma^scre of, 4] I . 
FKENCtl chrooiclea, ii. 191. 
Fbehoh cLei-gj, English part 



a ofNflpies, vi. 371- 
ge, iioman origin of, 



FbENCH IBV 

374- 
FBQHCH Ian; 



FEEKOH laWJBTS, Tii. 41. 

Fubhok nobles take tbe Crosa. t. } p. 

Their emba-sy to \'eniw. 333. 

Tlieir emharraMment, JJ4. At 

ZAru, 340. Condemn coudoct oC 

Gregory IX., vi. loi. Address to 

uardiaala, vii. 118. 
FrbSCh pi-elatea reaiat Roman supra- 

macjr, ill. 338, 341. Their prowss 

in attack uf Conatantinopl?, t. ;;o. 

Thair JBaiousy of the Venetiiios, 

361. Snnimonedlo Romi>,vii. 111, 

117. Addiffia Boniiflce VIII., ijo. 

Aaseut to GeneiBl Conncil, 144. 

Adhere to Philip the Fair, J45. 

Support Philip Hgainat Tempiara, 

107. 
Fbenoh achoulmen, U. 110. 
Fbench miters, biassed agaimt the 

Templais, vii. 569. 
FRBTTBvn.r.E, treaty of, t. 111. 
Prur, Fraodscaii, accused of poiBoD- 

ing Beuedict XI,, vii. 165. 
Pbias, Mendicant, aneodote of, vi. 

4J4- 
FacAns, preaching, n. 8. Their firm 

ndheronce lo Popedom, 107. Thei 

— 'ivity and preaching, 107. Coi 
■. 341- Aim a 



ruling t . , ., 

jected to epiacopal aathori^ by 
Innocent IV., 346. GeOBrsla of 
ordeiB, ];a. Unpopular at Paria, 
Jij. Their great theolc^ans, 354. 
,...,. . ... .__..,_„ jjj_ 



with B 



diicementa to become, 8. Corrup- 

' FiuEfiDS of God,' ii, ij 7, j6s. 
I'aiESLiND, Bishop WiUHd In, iL 

i6j. at. 6aui£u» in, 19B. 
Fl-lbert, nncle of HeJoisa, it. 346, 

347. 348. 
Fold*, monaatery of, ii, 504. 
Folk of Mni'Seiiles, a TniBl» 

Bishop of ToaloQsc, y. 411. 

hostility to Count Rftymond, 441. 

At Lateran Conncil, 45 J. His 

treacherous advice to citiEcna of 

Toulouse, 459. Petsacutes heretiiB, 

vi. 3". 
Folk of Keuilly, t. 316. PieodMB 

the cmaade, 336, 337. Effects of 

his preofbing transient, 319. Hi* 



GabriAHO, V, 184. 

GiETA, Gregory XII. at, viii, 131 

GaleriA, Connt of, iii. 430. 

Gau« St- ii. 193. Foundi moiuateij 

at Arbon, 294. 
Qall. St., monastery of, fanmt by 

Hungarians, ill. 280. 
Gallioas Chureh, rights of, Tii. T15 ; 

viii. 55°. 385. 
Gallus. Emperor, himiahes Pcpe GoF- 

Gaiti., the first Christians in, 
Gredt, i. ;+. Church in, 144. 
Its diaputes,^4;. Appeals to Boina 
fiom, 145. BetigiooB wars iii,}i5. 



Muoiutii^km in, u. 78. FaU of 

G*UNT, John of, Tiii. 16s. Popnlar 
snspicion of; 17), Hegent, 175. 
Support! W;difie, 17G. Dedine of 
his power, 1 7 7. 

GebHard of Elchsladt. See Victor 

a. 

QEiBUAn. Bocivd aek of, fdlal by S. 

BaDi<Bce, ii. joo. 
GELABica I., Pope, i. }5o. His let- 

Gelasics ii., Pope, seiiel by the 
FnmgipaDDi, \y. 27]. His flight to 
Gaeto, 274. EicoiDmaiiiistss Bur- 
dinua, 275. Returns lo Rome nniler 
Nornun protsctjuii, 176. Diei at 
Clugnr, 177. 

Q^sok, Heuy of LiuemtMirg at, vii. 
312, 

GeSOese side with Pope Gregory IS. 
—their fleet defeated, vi. 218. 

GsNaGEic. his conquer of Africa, I. 
242. His Ariaubm aod cruelty, 
343. Conquara Sidly — inrited lo 
attack Rdids hy Kudoiia, 778. 
Sacks Eome, 178. 

Gekaed, St., at Toult iii. 39^' 

GBRBEltT, his larth and early life, iii. 
3JI. Adhereelo HughCapet, 336. 
ArchWshop of Rheims, 540. Ac. 
cused by Paps! !^t«, H'- ^'^'^ 
under iaterjjct, 343. Retires la 
Dourt of Otho III., 343. Made 
Pape, 344. His death, 34B. Sus- 
pected ofnflcnimancj, 348. 

Gebhard, Aicbbishop of Uoutz, vli. 
34- 

GeeiM AK art, ii. 338. 

Qebuak bishoprics fcunded, ii. 301. 

German chiefs in Italy, y. 1B6, 

OeBMaK Church, i 



Oebhar Empire. See Empire. 
German monasteries, ii. 304. 
Germin poets, Ii. 227. 
Geruan preaching, ii. 3;4. 
Gbeman prelates, their pilgrim^e to 

emlisssy, it. J2. Renniuice alle- 
giaote to Gr^iy VIl., 72. Main- 
tjiin supremacy of Empire, 419. 
Take [nrt against Innocent ill., 
T, 224. Divided between Philip 
and Olho, 22;. HemonstiatB wilh 
Gregory IS., Ti. 203. Indignant 
against Papncy, J04, At Con- 



Geruan Tersions of Scriptui'es, Ii. 

227. 
German wars fomented hj lauoCEDt 

III., yi. 47- 
Qerhane. See Teutons. 
GermaHO, San, treaty of, vi. 71, 144. 
GermANDV, Bishop of Constantinople, 



talcoi 



1. JsG. 






kiaged 



< Laiin 



Chriatianity, 307. Ravaged by 
Korthmen, iii. 264. Stite of (iQtl. 
century), 281. Married cler^ in, 
iv. 20, ;5. Civil war in, no. 
ESect of emsadea in, 218. Ciril 
war in, 219. titate of,at accession 
oflnni)centlll.,y.20i. Civil war in, 
210,216. Feiv«ityofwarin,228. 
Renewed Gti'ife in, 240. Acquittal 
of 'I'emplats iu, vii. 368. Intsniiiit 
in, 4J9. Asserts its independence 
of Pope, 444. Rejects Papal aBtho- 
rity, 44; . indignant at humilistian 
of Emperor Louis, 458. CwoDrdat 
with, Yiii. 317. State of (during 
Hussite war), 350. ludiflersnt 
to Papal Bchistn, 412. Power of 
clfPgy in, ii. r4. Church in. 43 
SepaiAtion of, &om France, 212. 
Heretics in, 26 J. 



r 



lofldlitj to Frcdeli 



Popf, 112. 
Geeson, chanwllor of Paria — at Piai 
Tfli. iij. Opposes IrioTB, ii( 
Head of French deputes. 149. H 
sniTBl at CoDEtHtice, 260. H 
msiiuM, )7o. Joini in pnxBcdint 
BgsiDBt Jerome of Prague, }O0. B 






t death, 306. 



Theu- hatred to Boniface VIII 

9J. Qrest chiefs of, 18B. As 

encj'of(t]mBDfQi»gor7XI.) 

35- 
GBIHEU.ISEB and CnelfB, t. 

Ti. 73, 311. 360, 453; yii. 

j88. la Mil.-in, 30B. 
GhiBeSTi, ii. 317- 
OlLBERT de U Por^ iv. 391. 
OiLBERT, Prior, first Domi 

preacher in Eaglnnd, ri. lo. 
GiLDiS, St., monks of, thar 

bsrism, iT. 354. 
Giordano, Pairicisn of Soide 



lis- 



. 33 1. AUe 



Giorro, hia 

gorical paintings, 33J. 
Glass IntriiduFed m England, ii. ];B 
Godfathers, ii. 20, lii. 
GODFRBT of Lorraine, iii. 374. H. 
Marries Beatrira [ 



penance, J75. i 
^«»cany, 413. 



ManiuiB of 
Tuecany, 4:0. Aibitrates betweeu 
rival Popes, 454. 

GODFRET 









ft 



Goloe:! Ecu., 

Golden Leoskd, ix. 171. 

Golden Rose, Tiii. 261. 

G0LIABD3, ii. 189, I9t. 

Goltas. on the Last Judgment, a. 

189. 
' Good Estate," laws of, viL 474, 
Gothic architrnture, ii. 394. Its 

nfai liu and eitEnsioo, 195. Cdd- 



Natiocal fentun 






ented 



of, 303. Mj>- 
-,304. 



Gothic cnthednda, ii. 303. 

Gothic, same of, k. 300, 

GOTHH request leaTe to settle in 
Eastern Empire, i. 345. Their 
pirtial winversiotj, 344. Their 
dlvislona, 345. Bwome Christian, 
347. Arianism of, 384. Take 
Rome, 441. 

G0TSC1IAI.E, iv. 3 iB. PerMcntuui at, 
3 JO. 

Gr-gco-Ababio phlloBopbj, ii. 116. 

Gbatian, Papal legale, v. 99. Taka 
Becket'a part, loo, roi, 103. 

Greek authors, translations of, vifl. 
471- 

Greek boolta introdaced through tl» 

Greek Christian itf. sperulstlTe cha- 
lacteT of. i. 2. Not aggreaslye, 4. 
Decaj of, 4. Remains a peciiliBr 
faith, fi. Compared witli Latin, 6, 7. 
Greek Christiana in Italy, vi. 151, 
Greek Chun;h, its aeparation &111D 
the Latin, i. 74. Estranged bf coo- 
quest of Constantinople, t. 361. 
Tol^mtioa o^ 365. 

Si of, a7LJoL'. 

reJ^iEoHf^ *'»!. 3jr. 365. 
Treaty, 394, 396, Treaty resiated 

Greek Empire. See Empire. 

GREKKiire, 11,351,356. 

Greek langncge, ib preTSlence, i. 
32. The Lingosge of apeculatire 
contrOTeraies, 38. Study of, ix. 

Greek learning, ii. 346. 

Greek monastieUm, i. 5. 

GttEEK prelates, chimeriosl Tiewj of, 
tiii. 3711. Emharl: for Italy, 374. 
Tlicir voyage, 376. At Farrai-a, 
378. Theh- discgntenl, jBo. 






Jealoufliea among, ^83. HenHiv^d 
to FlareDce. ]S}. Tti«r diwmsaODS, 
JW. Sign trmtj, J9S, 396. 

Obeee TestamuDt, ii. 346- 

Geeee thmlogy, iU mbtletj of defini- 
tJDBSofthcGodhpad, i. ;. 

Greeks In South Italj, iii. 40J. 

Greoory I. {tho Groat), ii. IQO. 
The father of raedireyal Papacy. 
101. His hirth and early sanctity, 
ici, lOJ. Beeomea abbot, 104. 
Hii KTei-e discipline, IQ}. His 
design of converting Britain, 106. 
Sent to Constants Dople, 107, Bi£ 
' Magna Moralia,' 108. ffis return 
to Rome, toy. Is mode Pope, 1 10, 
Retains his Ion of monkhood, 11 r. 
Settles the cboni aemcea, iij. 
Hb preaching — improvea ohnreh 
mutic, 114. His administntlon, 
115. Hii ahn^ving, 117. En- 
(oi'ceg discipline in th?Charch, 119. 
Converts Spain to orthodoiy, iji. 
Opposes Donatism in Afrioa, I2j. 
Sends Augustine to Britain, 114, 
319. His gentleness and fbrbear- 
nux to heathena, 114. Humanity 
to Jews, IJ}. Tiiffl to check slave- 
trade, 116. letter, of, 118, 119. 
His Eemporal power, !}□. State 
of Rome at hia accession, 130. De- 
fends Home and obtains peace, 135. 
Hia inHuence with Theodelinda— 
eflects conversion of Lombards, IJ7. 
Letter abouC monastics, i}8. His 
Bdulation to Phocas, 140. Blinded 
by ecclesiastical seal, 144. Hie 
death, 144. Uls epitaph, 14;. Hia 
praise of celibacy, J49. His 3»licy 
in Britain, 231. 

Greoori H., ii. ;;6. His letter to 
Emperor Lto, ;;7. Its aCrange 
srgaments, 358. ita deliint lan- 
guage, 359. His second letter, 361. 
His lore of imagea,4i6. His peace- 
All labours, 418. His supposed 

[iogwith Liutprand,4i2- Coii- 



iribnti 



Bejaral 



pire, 413. His death, 414- 



sHw 






III., iL 367. Senda 
[D Constnntinnple, 425. 
v.uiiueuiiii> Iconoclasts, 41;. An 
image-wonhipper, 426. Appeals 
for aid to Charles Martel, 4)9. 
His affers to Charles, 433 His 

Gbeooei)- it., adheres to sons of 
Louis the Pious, iii. 136. Visits 
the camp of Louis, Ij6. 

Ghegorv VI,, Pope by purohase, iii. 
338. Depi^ by Henry HI., 361. 

Grubort VH. (HildBbnmd),iii.367. 
Papal l^te at Tours, 394. Pro- 
ppBca Gebbaid for Pope, 411. 
Elected Pope, 4B0. Confirmed br 
Henry IV., 483. His biith and 
youth, iv. 7. At Clugny, 8. His 
His designs, 11. His 



of clergy, j i. 



Bnce,3). 






His claii 
supremacy, 35. j6. His demands 
on EnipeiDr Henry IV., 48, 51. 
Calls Synod on investjtnrea, 57. 
His breach with Henry IV., 59. 
His harshness to married clergy, 61. 
Hatreil against, 64. Seized t^ CeO' 
cius. 66. Kescoed, 67. His letter 
to Henry IV., 69. His deposition 
declared, 73. His speech to Conno), 
^(l. Interdicts and deposea Henry 
IV., 78. Hifl manifesto, 85. Let- 
ters to Germany, 85, 86. At 
Canoaa, 94, Imposes terms, 9B. 
Absolves Henry, 99. His embar- 
mssment, toy. Charged withgnilt 



113. Acquil 



!C in 



Predicia 

Henry's death, '113. ' Is declared 
to he deposed, 154. Hia critical 
position and intrepidity, 127, Be- 
sieged inRome, iiS. Kejectstecms 
of peace, 130. Obtuiis succours in 

Angelo, 133. Rescued by the lior- 
mnns, 135. Retires from Rome, 
137. His death ud character, i^a. 



His system, 140. His sche 
Agaiast MohunnieiLuiiHtnf 175. 

Gkegort V'IU., 1. 153, 154. 

QttEOOBT IX. lUgolino), vi. 89. His 
tiisl Jiut, 9J. His letter to liie 
Lomborda, gj. iaoeosed at d«la; 
of crnsBde, 104. His JeclBi " 
against Kreddiuk 11., 104. 



Frederi 



i,io3. 



I 



lit. DriTen from Hoiik. 
His iDveu;rBi:y agaiiut Frederick, 
114. Denonnces treaty with Sara- 
(sna, 133. Hia letter lo Albert of 
AlBtria,ij4.. Invades Apulia, IJ7. 
Raines war agiunst Frederidi, 137. 
DieappiDveil by ChrietemioiD, 141. 
Retnnu to Rome, 144. His tieatv 
with Frederick, 144. Pminulgulia 
the Deeretals, l6j. His intrigues 
with LamWda, 17a. His cur- 
reepoodeuca with Frederiuk. 1 76. 
I'ranoances etcommunicstion, iBi. 
Heplf to Fredetick, 191. Eiaotiona 
ftoia Engliah lia-gy. 300, Offers 
empire to JEobert of France, ^01. 
Hia war with Emperor, 111. Uia 
Eolemu procession at Home, 214. 
Summotia Council to Itnme, 716, 
His death, iii. Places tuqiiisitioa 
tinder friars, 314, Faxijuia Qui- 
rersiijr of Paris, 3 44, 
Gbegohv X., his clsctioa and views. 
vL 399, 400. Hii measares of 
padliaition, 401. Appravss elootioii 
afKodolpliofHBpeburg,4oj. Ualcta 
Council of Lyons, 405 . Rcjulales 
Papal elecliods, 407. His death. 
408. 
Gbboorf XI., offers to mediate be- 
tween France sod Englnod, Tiii. 
33. Hia diaasters, 34, Hia merce- 
11117 ^"^ >" ^'^Ji )(i- Uu vofage 
to Itaif, 18. His anthority re- 
jected, 39. His deatli, 31. Hia 
Dompact with Edward 111., 170. 
Pimeedfl against Wyuliffe, 179. 
GSEOOnT XII., liii. 98. His letter 
to riTol Pope, 99. His doubtful 



torj, 108. His Council, ill. De- 
olared deposed at Pisa, 117. Ks 
retreat at Gaet»~flies to lUmini, 
136. HiB<!eputiesatConstiuice,i{6. 

GBEQoar, Antipnpe, iii. 353. 

Gbiu. Edward, tries to deteud B«eket, 
T. 135. 

GRULOiLD, Duke of Benevento, ilL 






befQ« 



death, and reputM 

sanctity, 192. 
Groves, sacifld, of Teutons, i, 333. 
Gdalbeeto, JqIiu, Abbot of Vallom- 

brosa, iii. 476. 
GUALO, Cardinal, Papal Le^te in 

Englaml, vi. ei. 
IDELF, Duke of Bavaria, opposes 

Hen^ IV., iv. 155. Hia brenoh 

with Pji[)d pnitj, 16). JoiUB oni- 

GuELF, of Bavaria, the younger. 
MatildaDfTuscany,iv. 154. 
I with htr, 161. Obtains 
m uf Tnscany, 410, 

GOELra in Italy, t. rB?. Resist 
Henry of Luiembnrg, vii. 3 12. 

GcELFB and Ghibellines, v. 147; vL 

73. JJi, j6o, 453; vii. 23, jBi 
In Milan, 308. 

GuiBEBT, Archbishop of Ravenna, iv. 
65, His strife with Gregory Vll.. 

74, 80. Anijpope, 



. Ilume 



U+- 



:iry IV. Emperor, 134. Driven 
. by Victor III. and the Normaot, 
i. Mainlnina himaeif in Borne, 
). Condemned at Couiuul of 
cenio. IJ9. Finally eiduded 
Q Home, 164. His dsnlh, 117. 
□, Duke of Spolelo, his attempt 
Burgundy, iii. 23^, His wais 
Italy, 236. Flight nnd death, 



), Archbishop of M 



■i. 4J8. 



Dim, 474. 
Gpido dl Montcftltro, hu advice to 

Boniface VIIL, Tii. 19. 
Guico dellB Tom, in Milan, vii. jq8. 
GuiSDUtD, Robert, ill. 418. Attacks 

Greek Empire, It. jjo. Sends 

aatcoar to Pope Gregory VIL, ijj. 

Advances on Home, 13;. Fires tlie 

citj, i]6. Hia Kveiit; lo ttomaiii, 

IJ7- 
GUNDEBALD, Burgundlan prince, elaja 

liit broliici's, i. {;o, 355. Sai-Es 

his niece Clotilda, 350. Bwiomoi 

tribntary to Clovis, 353. 
GiraniCiK, llie Bnrgnndian, i. };o. 
GUNTKER, Archbishop of Coli^ne, 

lii. i;8. Eicommunicsled by Ni- 




Denou 



fope. J 



AbBadoDcd by Lothair. 183. Hia 

bumiliatioa and death, loi. 
GusTHIlH, of SchvBrtunbarg, elected 

Emperor — resigm — hia denth, yii. 

461. 
Gut, Count of Flandora, ya. 67. 

Abandoned bj Edtvard 1., 98. Im- 

prlnnment of, 106. 

HadRuh I., ill. 39. Attacked b; 
Deilderins, 41. Sends to Charle- 
magne, 43. Endowed by Cbarle- 
msgne with territories, 4}- totd 
of the Eiaitjute, 47. His deatli, 
50. Ilia deference to Charlemagne, 

HADttlAH n., cnDdaniu Photins, iii. 
168. His reception of Lothair II., 
lOl. Adheres to Louie II. against 
Charlea the Bold. ]oj. His letter 
to Cbarlw the Bald, J07. Aban- 
dons Carlomun, 3[t. Ha death, 

HadBIaN IV. (Nicolas Breakipear), 
iv. 405. Hia mission to Notwaj, 

406. GnuitB Ireland to Henry II., 

407. Pboa Rome under Interdict, 

408. pLila to datth Arnold of Bi-e- 



scia, 4n. liis fear of Frederi 
Barbaruasa, 41 
415. Alliance with William of 
Sicilj, 417. His Legates at Be- 
BBlifOll, 41B. Seeming re 
tiou vith Fredeiii^, 411 
correaponjeoce, 4IJ ; and di 



HadbUN v., i-i. 409. 

HakiH, Sultan of Egypt, persecutes 
pilgrims, ir. 173. 

HaU.au, Rubert, Bishop of Salisbury, 
at Constauae, tiii. 250. Supporta 
Emperor. i6j, Cundemns punish- 
ment of death for heresy, jgg. His 
death, 309. 

Hahbubq and Breioen, Archbishopric 
of, iii, 171. 

Hanho, Archtjishop of Colngae, iii. 
455- Carries oil' young Emperor 
Heniy IV., 456. Becomes niv- 
populnr, 4;8. His strile with Ad- 
nlljert of Bremen. 464. His power, 
4E16. Insurrection oguuist, iv. j], 

Hardinb, St«phea, founder of Cis- 

lerdan order, iv. 307. 
Habold, Prince of Denmark, bapUxed 

Hawkwood, Otptals of Free Com- 
pany, viii. J4. 

HAitTZBCRO, stronghold of Henry IV., 
iv. ;q. Burut hjr Saxona, jo. 

Ei!A.TEiENi3ii otinct Under Gregory 

Heavcn, ix. 94. Dante's theory dI; 
96. 

HEBaew Scriptures, ix. J46. 

Heiiira, 11. 181. 

HEiDEUiEita, Pope John XXIII. im- 
prisoned ot, viii. 178. 

Heiubdbo, Gregory of, viii. 443. 

HELCiNA, Empios, li. 38]. 

HELiANn, The, ii. 117. 

Hell, tales of Tints to, ii. 1(7. 
Ideas of, ii. 88. Dante's, it^. 



r 



■r devuUon i 



.0 Italy. 



Hixoiu, Ir. }4b. 

Abel«rd, 347. Mer marriage 
tflkn the val, 34B- Priorese 
Ai^enteuil — Abbess of the Poi-ocb 
— bet letters, J55. Buries At 
Uri, 365. 

Hemoticoh of Zeno, its Mmpomry 
success, i. 196. SatufJea no putj, 
300. 

Henry II., Emperor, iii. ];o. His 
conuutioa, ];i. Orerruua Apulia 
and takes Capoa, 354. 

HBNaY III., Emprror, [iunn]U at bia 
eoronalion, iii. 355. Degrades tbe 
three Popes, j6f. His corooatioD 
and oath, 364. His camniandlng 
character, 366. Hia war with 
Hungsrj-, 399. His meetinj with 
Leo IX., 399. Marchi 
4ri, Kecallsl to Giirmiui;, 41 
Dralii of, 415. 

Hekby IV., Emperor, his abducti 
by Archbishop Hanao, iii. 4; 
His resentment, 4; 9. Favours A 
all«rt of Bremen, 460. His □ 
noritj, 464. Cdufirms election 
Gregory VII., 4B3, His characti 
iv. 4+. Hia marriaga, 45. I: 
war with the Kaions, 46. Tabes 
refuge in Worms — r^ains his power, 
4B. Hia bi-each wilt Gregory Vll., 
;9. Summoned (o Rome, 70. Calls 
Diet at Worma, 71 . Declares Pope's 
depo»tion. 7}. Letter to clergy 
and people of Home, 74. Deposed 
and blerdicted by Pope, 7B. Con- 
spiracy against, 81- Deserted by 
prelates, 8j. His desperation, 84. 
Retires to Spiiea, 91. Ill Bargundy, 
9]. AlCBnD3a,97. His degrading 
~ n,97; and coaditional ab- 
uri. Retires to Re^o, 
Hia 



nlDtion, 
105. Grows 



Reaction in &Tour of, 
III. Invades Swabia, 113. His 
■accesses over Rudolph, 119. A^o 
exoommunicaUd, I lo. Renounces 
Gregory's authoi-ity, iij. Defeated 
at toe Elatei^marchiB into Italy, 
I3f. Besides Koine, 119. Pro- 



— crowned by Antipope, 
Ketjies before Nonnans. 
Rent 
Hia 

His son Conrad's rebellion,' 
Disinheriti Cani-ni, 118. Pratecti 
Jews, 130. Makes Henry bia heir 
^-bis prosperity, 327. PrndnlniB 
peace of the Empii?, I13. Fails to 
acknowledge Paschal, ii], Hiaei^ 
communicBtion renewed, 115. Hii 
sou Henry rebels against him, aiS. 
Deserted by his IbUonren, ajo. 
Deceived by his son — mode primis, 
131. Hishun .... 



in hia e 



r, 1J4- 



Henkv v., made heir lo Etnpire, Ir, 
111. Rebels agamat hia tkdwT, 
118. His hypocrisy, i)Oj uid 
treachery, I3r. Impriwu bia 
fnther, 3} 2. Elected Emperor, 33 j. 
Besii^es Cologne, 33;. Hia trrat- 
mejit of his other's remains, 336. 
invites Paschal 11. into Germanj, 

339. A'tiwrts right of investitui^ 

340. Holds IHet at Ratlsbon, and 
collects his forces, 341. Entas 
Italy, and destroys INovara, i^j, 
Advancea on Rome, 344. His treaty 
with Pope — gives up inveiUtnre, 
346. His precesslmi 10 Si. Peter's, 
343. Hollownesa of iiie eompact, 
349. Imprisons Pope, 151. Con- 
test with Romans, 25J. Treaty 
with Pope, 355. C'iDwnol by 
Paschal IL, 356. Retnms to Ger- 
many, 257. Eicnmmunicated by 
Council of Tienne, 16 1. Celebrates 
his ^tiler's funeral, 36]. Entea 
Italy — takes possession of Ttiscaiiy, 
369. Advances lo Itome, 370. Wm 
meeting with Caliitus II., 185. 
Hie atfaii'B In Germany, 3S8. Trea^ 
with :^aas, 29a. Concotdnt wiu 
the l'D|^e, 29]. Hia death, m6. 

Hksrt Vi., man- " ' - 



heitfBs of Sialy- 
tjo. ■ ■ - 



! ferocity, t 



157. DfstropTuBculuni — hii 
with TaDcred, [jH. ImpriBDn* 
Richard Csiir de l.lnn, 159. Re- 
gaina Apulia and Sicily, 163. Orer- 

Eicommuaicatal, 164. Hia power 
— dismantles Capua aid Naples 
— hii death, 166. Buried at 
lUaniio, 166. Uispretmdedvil], 
197. 

HENItr, BOB of Frederick H., elected 
saantor te his father, vi. 61. liia 
lather's vicegerent in Germany, 1 14- 
Eis rebellioD, 174. 

Hensy 1. of England, compbuntg 
against, at Coiindl of Rheina, iv. 
iSl. Hia inlerrieT with Caliitua 
11., 386. Acknowledges Innocent 
II„ JI7. Settles quealion of In- 
vestiture, V. 17. 

Ekkrt' 11. of England, his power and 
ability, v. 31, 45. AeceBsion of, 
18. Makes Becbet chancellor, 19. 
His hiind cooiidence in Becket, 34. 
Appoints him anhbishop, j6. It 
opposed by him, 41. Resists clerical 
immunities, 41. Jealous of clerical 
power, 46. Calls parliament at 
Westminster — redsted hr Becket, 

47. Summons ojunal at Clarendon, 

48. Establiahes Constitutions, 49. 
K^tiates with Aleiander III., ;;. 
His measures on Becket's flight, 65. 
t^nds emhaasy lo Fbude™ and 
France, 65. Banishes Becket's de- 
pendents, 72. Makee orei-tures lo 
Kiwlcriek Barbarossa, 74. Wavers 
between rivd Popes, 76. Cited by 
Becket, 77. His vi-ath at Becket a 
measures. 81. Causes Becket's ei- 
pulsion tram Pontlgny, 81. Assists 
Aleolnder HI. with money, 86. 
Receives Papal legates, gt. Meets 
Becket at Monlmlrail, g4- His 
warwith Fiance, 97. Hia intrignes 
in Italy, 98. interview with Papal 
l^t»i, IQd. Treaty bmken oB', 
103. Renewa n^oUatians, 105. 



sonciliatlon with Becket, ill. 
II. His fatal words, ill. Hia 



Henkt III. of England, his minority, 
Ti. 8a. Accepts crown of Naples 
tor his son, 375. Hii contrihuliDna 
to Pope, 375. Appeal ofSt. Louis 



Henry IV. of England, accession of, 

viiL IqB. His dealings with paiha- 

mtnt, 313. Churdi property under, 

ii. 17. 
llENBl v., accesHon of, viii, 316. 

Insecurity of hit throne, J3i. 

Measures Q£aiust Lollards, 331. 
Henky, Prince, son of Henry II., bis 

education inlnisted to Becket, y. 

34. Crowned by Arehbiahop of 

Yorll, IiQ. 
Hkney, Count of Flanders, t. 65. 
Henri, Emperor of CoDstcutioople, 

T. 364. 
Henry, youngest son of Emperor 

Frederick U., bis death, \-i. 379, 
Hemhy ]., King of Fiance, impedes 

Council ofRheims, ill. 37G. 
Henry the Lion, subdued by Frede- 
rick Barbarossa, t. 147. 
Hbkev of Austria, Tii. J91. 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, v. 18. 

His advice to Becket, j8, Gl. 
Henry, Bishop of Liege, profligacy 

.f, I,. j6. 
Henby the Deacon, v. 3B6. His 

pitching and proselytes, 386. K^ 

stated by St. Bernard, 388. 
Henht of Caalile, vi. 3B6. Elected 



mBna, Tii. 211, }04. li^Dters Ital}', 
30B. Crowned in Milan, jog. 
Takes Brtscia— his powrrr, 311. 
Cnnmed st Rome— hie war with 
Nnplra, }I4. His noble character 
and death, 314. Dante's hero, 
315- 

Hesev of Thuringia, anti-Emperor, 
Ti. 156. His death, 258. 

HEBACLiua. Empeinr in the East, ii. 
199. 200. Inrotied in MonothclitE 
controreisy, 314, Publishes the 
Ecthtsia, 317. Hisdeatli, followed 
by reyolutions, 319. 

HBREOiPETr denounced hj Jerome, 
i. 90. 

Hereditasy det^, danger o£ iv. 
IB. 

HESESr a aim crime, li. 4, Under 
Justinian's law, 3;. Under barbaric 
codes, 6r. Statutes against, v. 
465. Increased severity against, 
468. Is not eitiogaished, 468. 
Supported by preaohing, vi. 5 ; and 
by vernacular l«Bching, 6. Laws 
of Frederick l[. against, rso. 

HeKetico de Comburendo. statute, 
viii, 310. 

Hkbeticb, I'e-baptisia of, controversy 
about, i. 66. Laws against, ii. 34. 
Crusades Dgainet, r. 374. Throe 
claases of, 383. Burning of, 390. 
Laws of Frederick II. against, ti. 66. 
PersGcntcd, 167. Procedui'e against, 
jii. Persecnijon of, in France, 3 16. 
Bomed in Germaay, U. 165. 

Hebibert, Archbtahop of Milan, 
crowiis Conrad the Salic, m. 433. 
His wars, 414, His cont«Bt with 
Conrad, 435. His denth, 438- 

HeBiEEHT, Archbishop of Rarenna, 
iii- 434. 

HerleUBaLD, bis seal against mar- 
ried rlergj, iii. 468. Hia tyranny 
at Milan, 473. 

HbrLHin, founder of Abbey of Bee, 
V. 13. 

Herman, Archbishop of Coloipie. iii. 



Strengthened bj 



Ekskah of Salia, Master of Tentanic. 
Order, his fidelity to Frederick II., 
vi. 169. Uis high uharaotei', Tii. 

Heruehesild, Spanish prince, IL 

111. His rebellion and death, ilj. 
HeRuinqakd, married to Chulo- 

m^ne, iii. 36. Divorced, 3B. 
HeBminQard, wife of Louis Che Pion^ 

iii. III. Her death. 111. 
Hebtha (or Herthus), a Teattmie 

deity, i. J3I. 
HEEULliBS, i. 375. 

Hexbam, church at, ii. ijg. 
Hierarchy 

Charlemagi 

HlEaAROHY of middle a^ea, bscefita 
of, IT. 141. 

Hierarchy, strength of, t, 379, lis 
tj-ramiy, 380. Contest with frian, 
vi. 34r. Power of^ nnwhak^n^ ix, 
48. Celestial, 59. Ascendenuy o^ 
18;. Jealous of diffosdon of books, 
348. Dechoe of its power, j{o. 

Hierarchy, Anglo-Koimon, t. iS. 

Hieraeoht, English, Tiii. 15*, Com- 
mons petition against, [65. 

Hierarchy of France, iL 4J4. 

Hierarchy of Germany, becoma 
Teutonic, iiL III. Ajistocntio, 
ijj. Its gieat increase of power, 

Hierakohy, Transalpine, ila pei^ 

petuity, iii. 17J. Suporseiie! ftMsl 

nobility, 175. Sanctions diToira of 

Theutbci^, r77. 
Hilariiis at Synod of Ephsna, L 161. 

Jlade Pope, 186. Ilebukes Anthe- 

niios, 187. 
HiLARins, Archbishop of Aries, L 

246. Denies Papal Jurisdiction, 147, < 

Ilia death, 148. Condemned by 

Valentlnian 111., 149. 
HiLAST, Bishop of Chichdter, mgH 

Beekel. to resign, v. 58. 
Hri-DBiiERT, Bishop of Le aiani, v. 

JB6. 



BlLDCGBAKD. ISee tingOTJ VII. 

HwcMikR, Archbisho]! of Rbdmi, ili. 
1B4. Accepts False Dccrslali, 196. 
Supports CharlH the Bald, 105. 
Unen to HBdriiin II., 10;. no. 
Hit crudtj to bn nephew, 1 1 3. 
PersecntM Gotschallt, It. JI9. 
I XbBcuAn. Bishop of Loon (nephew of 
I ArchbisbopHincmar), iii.ioB. His 
quarrel with his unde, 109. Sup- 
poi-t«l by fope Hadiinn II., log. 
Ib bliiuled, in. 
HiPPOLTTua, Bialiop of PortUB, i. 44. 
Probsbls author of the ' Ketutatioti 
of nil HenaRen,' 53. His strictures 
on Pope Callistas. 57. His bnnisb- 
■nent to Suilinia, nad martjitlDm at 
Bome, 59. 
HOKtEUCiiL Christian poets, in 168. 
HuTOBT, Latin, li. 191. 
I'HOBHXBURO, battle of, iv. AB. 
r-SOBENBTADPEN, hoUH of, ir. 4O9. 
^^OI-T Islaod, or LiodislarDe, iL ;4i. 
Holt Land, reverenee (or, iv. J67. 
KoFOHiUS I., Pope, acknowledgeg 

UonothditiHD, il. 315. 
HoHORina II. (I.am^rt of Ostln), 
Papal ifgM^ at Worms, iv. 391. 
Heeled Pops, 197. His peace with 
Emperor Lothiur. 19B. 
Hdhoriub III., Pope, snpporls Simoc 
de Montfoi t, y. 460. Hoooars gt 
Daminic, rl. 18. Sepose of hi: 
ropedom, 54. Hia niliiDHs. 55. 
Urges the crusade, 56. His oorre- 
BpoDilence with Krederick II,, 60. 
Crowns PredeHck, 6;. His letter 
to Frederick, 7;. Arbitrates be- 
tween Frederick and the LombHrd 
Lenpie — hlideith, 77, Hiarelation! 



HOPX, on Architecture, 11. 371 note. 

HOEMISDAB, Pope, inpportiVi tali RHUS, 
i. 315. Appealed to bj Emperor 
AoBstsslus, 394. His embos^ Ui 
ConstaDtinople, 395. Hisdemanda, 
395. His KcfHul embassy, 39B. 
Eicitei subjects of Empire gainst 
AnastHsius, 399. EitabUches his 
antbority in the Enst, 401. 

HOftSEB BtcHliceil hj Teutons, i. 33], 

HOBiBB of Cordo™, i. 77, 79. 

Hospitallers, t. 319. Their oppo- 
Bilaon to Frederick U. in Palestine, 



.rcbblshop of Canlerbory, 



with E 



I. 79- 






tection of Henry IlL of England, 
His claim on English benclicn, 8;. 

HosoRica IV., Pope, vi. 446. 

HOKOBIUS, FjDpeiTpr, hii inactivity, 1 
tl4. Espouses the cause of CI117- 
Bostom, 119. DestrojBStilicbo,ii3. 
His supincness during Alaiiu'i in- 



Hboswithi, 

HUEE 

death of, v 
HUOH Capet, iiL J34. 
HlioH of Provence, iii. 194, Marries 

If aroiia, 396, Driren ont ol' Home, 

398. His palace at Pavia, 300. 

Conspiracy sgsiost, 301. Is rlcecrted, 

joj, BeOreato Provenra and dies, 

303- 
Huas of Lyons, hts letters to Couoteu 

Matilda, It. 146. 
Huao the While, his charges against 

Gregory til.. It. 7'. 
Hdmfred, Archbbhop of Rnvenna, 

deposed by Pupe Leo IX., ill. 397. 

Dies, 39B. 
HuKTKET, Nonnaa prince, iii. 406. 

Conducts Leo IX. to Rome, 407. 
HONOiEiANS, ferocity of, iii. 179. 

Eiteat of their ravages. iBo. Re- 
sist eipedilioa of Peter the Hermit, 

It. 19°. 

CBQiHT. Ofcnfded by Magyars, Iii. 

380. CoDVei'sion of, 398. ASaiis 

of.v.jr;. TheMaslerof, vi. 336. 
Huns, terror* of their inTa^on, i. 

173- 
Hdss. John, arrins at Ccnstonce, Tiii. 

133. Previotu history of, IJ7. 

RtctOr of oniTersity of Prague, 140. 



Hia recfpUoi 

[mpi'isoMd, 146. Abandoned by 

Is ui^' lo 

^lioi. df, 18; Brought before 

Council, 184. (Jhargsiwaii " "" ' 



tnKt, 289. Hid 



ned, 



294. Dfgrndntioa of, 195. Eie 
oution of, igS. Woa a martyr to 
Uia hierarthy, 19J. SatBTB treat- 
mait of. 304. 

HcBBiTE war, liii. JJ7. Atrooity of, 
JJ8. 

Hussites, their succeues, vili. 340, 
Invade Geiioony, J44. 

Hymns, Latin, ii. 17J. 

HvPATti murdei-ed by pattiuus of 



Jacob de Mi«, hia opinions aboat ad- 
miniatration of Ctip lo Laity, viil 
18]. Cocdemsfd by Coandl of 
Conslancs, 191. 

Jacofone ds Todi, FmocBcaii port, 
li. 468. VersfB against Bonifms 
VIIL, vii. qi. 

Jaqo, St., of Compniti^lla, ii. So. 

Jameb 1. of Amgon, pritonei' to 
Simtm de MoDtfort, r. 449. Sub- 
jection of, to Clement IV., Ti. 3B3. 

Jahes, King of Sldlj.Tl. 44J. Kuc- 
caeda to tbrooe of Amgon, 451. 
Makea treaty with ADgevines, Tii. 



: IK.'i letter to 



J ABE of Bnrgundy, vi 

ICEtABD, Innotent I 
Biahopa of, v, jif . 

lODNOCLASM, begun by Leo the laau- 
liaa, ii. aq. Xatnre of cootro- 
Terey, J40. Was prematiuB, 341. 
Important points involTcd in, 343. 
Causes tumults nt Conrtantinople, 
;;5. Condeiniied by eecond Council 
nf NiciEa, 391. Suppressed, 399. 
BcTived by 'I'heophilua, 406. Ab- 

£inei by edict at Ravenna, 418. 
rectal against statues, iii. 339. 



Church, i. 91. Hia iofloance over 
noble ladies, 93. Author of tha 
VulgBle, 95. Ilelires from Rome, 
96. His account of the sack of 
liome, 130. ReustB Pelagius, 143, 
Persecuted by Pekgians, 144, 
JeboME of Prague joins Huss at Con- 
stance, viii. 379. Hia impriaomiwiil 



.199. 



■ahh 



recantation — his condemnation, 300, 
His courage and eucution, 301. 
jEanSALEU, Church of, alnayi bu(k 
oiiiinate, i. toB. Violent qoureiB 
at, 390. Besi^byMohammedui^ 
ii. 109. Ci4)itu!i(es, no. Cap. 
tore of, by cnjsajers. ir. 1B7. Lob 
of, V. 153. Yielded br trwrtr to 
Frederick IL, vi. 116. ' 



184, Their nideness, 190. Porer- 
culion of, in France, iv. 173. Huk 
sacred by crnsaiers, loi, ProlecteJ 
hy Henry IV., 230. Protected by 
S. Bei-nard, 396. Plundered by 
King Philip, vll. J7, ijj. Pera,- 
onted by French peasantry, 381. 
lONATius, martyrdom of, i. 31, 
lauATTOS. PatriaiT* of Conslantmople. 
iii. 156. Banished by Emperor 
Michael ill., 157, Hia aufltringa. 
IJB. AppKua lioibre Papal lilies 
— persecution of, 160. His resto- 
ration and d«alh, 169. 
lUKORAHaE, leligious, of lower orders, 



luAGES, alleged miracles in defeiice of, 
ii. 354. Pra»leula tor, ii. 309. 

Ibaqe-womhip, ii. 34], Ediit 
against, 351. Cond.mued by 



Coimtll of Constantinople, }^l. 
KIeiuuresofTh«>philu9agiuDBl,4a6. 
heslored by Thoodo™, 409. Tre- 
" iu liniy, 416. ConilemDed in 



Weater 



mpire.ii 



145- 



'IliiTiTioN of Chrirtp' ii. 161. In- 
Buence of, 161. Not saranlalal, 
16]. KE-nmrkabieominiDa ia, iGj. 

luuiCUI^TE Conception, li. 7;. 

tuilIINITlES of clergy, t. 41. Abo- 
liEhed bj Council of CbrendOD, 49. 
Bccket the nuutrr of, 130. Re- 
sisted bjr Edward i., viii. 14B. 

Xhdclognce^ ii. •)■!. Sale of, viii. 
tB4; ii. J4j. In Boliemia, riU. 

IsFAMICIDB, Uw* of Jiutimui 

against, iL iG. 
Inoebiihga of Deomark, manied to 

Philip ADgustUB, V. 144. Incurs 

his afersioa, 141). Imprisoned, 1; {. 

Keinstated, ]{6. N^lected, 159. 
IBBOCEST 1., Pope, 



Buprenu 



His 



114. Supporti Chrj'BostoiD, 116. 
PrBHit at fiint nege of Rcnne by 
AUric, 116. Embracm opinions of 
Aagustiue. 153. PranouDuu agaioEt 
Pelagio), 154. His death, 155. 
ISSOOEST 11., iv. 199, Uis contest 
with AnaclttuB, 300. Supported 
bytrausnlpine sovereigns, 30a. Re- 
tires to France, 3 14. At Rheinu — 
ni!«t hj S. Bernard, 515. Virits 
Clairraui— admowleilged by sove- 
reigDS, JI7. Adraacei to Rome, 
319. At PiBOgjio. Holds Lateran 
Council, JJi. Hiswari, 314. Con- 
I demos Abdlard, j6l, InsurrectioTi 
I Bgninst, in Rome, 383. His death, 
3B4. 
Innocent til., t. 1 75 . Elected Pope, 
177. Nia policy, 181; and ad- 
ministration. 18]. His vara in 
Italy, i8J, 184. War with Marfe- 
waldoTAnwnler, 18S. Establishes 
power m Italy, 190. ■ Hin claims on 
b kingdom of Naples, 191. Guaidiui 



of Fredericii II., 191. Engagn 
Walter of Brienne, 19;. Fonen 
strife in Germaay, io6. His de- 
mands on Philip the Hohenstnufeo, 
- - "■ ■■ ■ " 1.7.110, 



113. Addres 



LToya, 



■Deliberation,' 116. De- 
clares Otho emperor. 311. Foreedto 
acknowledge Philip, 119. CrowDi 
Olho IV., J33. Hia quarrel with 
Otho, 334, ij6. Supports FnJe- 
rick iL, 137. Forbids divorce of 
Philip Augustus, 147. MediatM 
between Philip and Richard of Eng- 
land, 348. Placea Fiance Dader 
Interdict, 349. Compels restore 
tion of Ingebnrga, 1J5. His al- 
liancs with Richard I.. ]fio. His 
laxity in Kinc; John's divorce, ]Ga. 
Quarreli with King John, 367. 
Appoints Stephen Langton Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 17a, Places 
England under Inteiilict, 17}. Ei- 
communicates John, 376. Declares 
hii deposiUon, 379. Obtains sur- 
render of England, 3S3. His com- 
manding positioa, 36}. Takes part 
with King John — rebukes Langton 
and the baions, 39;. Condemns 
Magna Charta, 396. Eicommuni- 
cates baions, 399. Eicomtnunlcatn 
Philip j^agustus, 301. His death, 
303 - 




Condemn 


marriage of Alfonso of 


Leon-tl; 


eatens Uon and Cariik 




of AiTBgon, 313. Receives fealtv of 




314. Hia policy towards 
Denmark, and Hungary, 








Requires 






al, 13;. Prohibits com- 


n]ercewilhSaiacai8,3j3. RecoiTea 


Aleiins 


omnenns. 337. Forbid. 












ddresss of Baldwin and 



answers, 3 3 7. Sends Card innl Bene- 
dict legate to Constantinople, 363. 
Recommends toleration of Greeb, 



56?. , 



j67. 



pesra of his Popedc , , , 
tnouarra ngainst huetia in EOntb 
of Fnmoe. 408. His letter toCount 
KaTmanil. 4.16. CominBada crurade 
ajtiiast ProTenre, 417. His craftj 
eondnizt, 41;, 4]]. Recsra Id;- 
mood St Rame, 434. His heirla- 
t.ii'n, 447. Holds Lifenn Cooncil, 
4il. Dispute before liim, 455- 
Orarlwrae by Tiolenee of prelat«, 
4^8. Shows laTOur to young Rbt- 
moDdofToDloDM, 4;B. Hisdeatli. 
460. His reception of St. Fiwicis, 
vi. JO. Hiich»ractBr,4fi. Sanctiuna 
[Jominiesn nod Frandflran oiders, 
50, EoTiew of his pontiiiaite, 4j- 
50. 
iBSOCEST IV., Ti. 124. His corTW- 
poiuiKHB with Fredsriefc II., 235. 
biDtuB RoDH, 217. Megntiates wttli 
Eioperor, lis. His flight to Genoa, 
231. To Lyon., 231. E™qi- 
munirates Emperor, 233. Oiftra t 



Englnn, 



235- 



eurity 



t Lyom, 236. GiSiE to, &oTn 
Frencli prelirtis, 137. At Council 
of Lyons, 1)7. Hia address, 239. 
Dttkra deposition of Emperor, 2+3. 
CliuiM temporal nnlhority, 24;. 
His umaade aglinst Emperor, ^4^ 
Rejects mediation of Louts of France, 
252. Attonpts to raise Gcrmitnif, 
25J. Declares Henry of Thuringia 
Snperor, 257. Mates William of 
Holland Emperor, ];8. Hia con- 
duct aiW FredHick's death. 171. 
Confers crown of Naples on Prinix 
Edmund of England, 275. Aims a( 
posHsaion of Naples, 380. Man- 
fred's submisaion to, 182. His 
entry into Naplea, 2B3. Oflirs 
realm tn Charles of Aiijou — his 
death. 28;. Viiiona regarding, 185. 
Rented by Robert GrostSte, 191. 
Hii Ibdlfrerence to crnsade of St. 
Louis, 304, His bull subjecting 
Meodicant Oi-ders, 34G, 
/.vsOCENT v., Ti 409. 



Iknocknt VI., viii, 4. His troDqail 
Papacy, 5. Acquiesces in OoldeB 
Bull, 7. His death, II. 

Iknocert VII., viii. 94. His flight 
from Rome, aod return, 97. Destli 
of. 97. 

' Iknocentb, Maaaacre of,' a myslay, 
U. i;6. 

Inquisition founded, v. 46;. Of 
Toulouse, vi. j(i. Form of pro- 
cedure in, ji2. Placed under Friar 
Preacheia, 314. Rebellion agiinit, 
315. In France— condemned by 
Philipthe Fiur,Tii. 117. On Frm- 
dsran heretics, 373. 

IsqtjisrrOB in France, examiaec 
Templara, »ii. 204. 

IttamslTOBS murdered, vi. 31J. Ex- 
pelled fiom Partna, Til. 357. 

iHSn'THTES of Charlemagne, iii. 88- 

Inbtitdtes of Jnstiman, make no 
mention of Christiauity, ii. 11, 

iBaimaECTiOSS, religious, yi. 3j6. 

iNTELLEfTTUAL movemeDta, IT. 325 ; 



459. Fo" 

3SS- 
IsYFaTTniRE, jr. ;J. Lay, tbrbiddni 

by Gr^ory VII., s8. Settled by 

Hei.ry V. and Pope Paschal II., J46. 

Settled by concordat of Worma, 293. 

Queation of, in England, T. 17. 
.loACHiM, Abbot, hia ■ Eternal Qoipel.' 

—prophecies, lii. 347. 
Joanna of Naples, vii. 462. Appeala 

to Rienil, 481. 
Joanna U. of Naples, her conduct lo 

rival Popes, viii. 53. Ii put to 

death, S5. 
Joe, book of, Gregory the Great on. 



J67. 



letter to — hi» reply, 
Kaighli gf, rirsln of 



:8*. 



TempUn, 
Rhode*. 187. 
John 1., Pope, smtwisa 
Btantinople, i.410. Hi 
from Tbniiloi'ic, 4.10. 



44S- 

JOHMlV.,". }IB. 

John v., ii. 354, 

Jons VI., ii. jj6. 

John VII,, U. }J6. 

JOHS Vill., ratora Photiui, 1 
Hia ptnition, 114. Crown* 
the Ball] Emperor, li;. Hii dIbi'iu 



117. 



with 



I 



»8. 



Joan XII., iii. 304. Ci-awDB Othn L, 
J07. His Irenchei?, jd3, Flisi 
from Koine, 109. Citelto appar — 
refuses, 311. Hii retuni to Kome, 
Bnddeith, 311. 

John XIII., cipelted by Romsiis, lii. 
314. I^tared b; Olho U 31J. 

JoitN XIV., impiiwned b; Bonilaila 
—hii death, iii. iiB, 

John SV., iii. jio. 

John XVL Sa Phil^tbiu. 

JOHM XVIl,, iii. Jio. 

JOEIH XVIII., iii. 350. 

JOEUI XIX., croH'tiE Haaj m., iii. 






JSJ- 
JoMB XXL, ri. 4 

JoilH XXU., elKlioQ of, tH. 3J7. 
Hi, preriouii hiituiy, Jj8. Esta- 
blisha Popedcmi at Avignoti — ap- 
points Cardinals, 339, HI] briefs u 
French Kiug, 341. His belief In 



NsplM, 

aas, 11;. Seized b; Lnoibert 
files to Fiance, 114. Call* com 
of Trojea, 115. Crowns Lanls 1 
Stammerer — his tnquent eico 
HimicaliniiB, ]i6. Adopts 3<i 
Date of Lombsnlr, :i7. Knd 

■ ■ council at Pavia, 



nape, j^ 



Tarice,36B. Per- 



J71 



Bull 



nspart. 



Ar>^hb;>h<>paf Milan, 118. Crowe 
Charles tlie Fat Emperor, 139. Pro- 
vides to Charlea the Fat — his 
death, iji. Conspiracy i^nst, 
tji. 

Joun IX., iii. 14J. 

JOHN X., tlie paramour of Theodoni, 
iii. 189. Translated from Ha»enna, 
189. Foims league ignlnst SonuHu 
— orowtis BeiHigsr, 191. Del'enls 

h'flie Saracens — his cont«t with 

I MaiMiia, 293. Hi» imprisonment 

" and death, 195. 

JOnM XL, son of Maroiia, Iii. 396. 
Impriauoed by Alberit, 199. His 
deaUi, 399. 



^piritOi 

Itnliail policy, J87. League with 
Robert of Naples. 389. Process 
agaiiut 1.0018 of Bavaria, 393. Ei- 
communieales OBleazio Visconti, 
39} ; and Louis, 396. His lesgae 
with Charles tho Fair, 397. Hii 
deposition declaitd, 4.17. Com' 
Toanils prayem in ht( behalf, 413. 
Kecosciled with the ViKonti, 434. 
Death of his eaemles, 43G. Ac- 
cused of ben^, 419. His estiwige- 
niqnt Irom French Ring, 433. "' 



leath, 



434. 



His 



weidlh and veniUHj, 434, 
ohaiaotel', 43 S^ 
John XXilL (Balthasar Co»a), at 
Pisa, viii. no. Character of, iiB. 
PreviauK history, 139. Li^ate at 
Bologna, 130. Hia election. 133. 
Quarrel with Ladislnus of Naples, 
136. Consents lo (Jouooil, 141. 
His Interview with Sigiamand, 14), 
His journey to Constanoe, 1 30. His 
policy, 134. His reception of Riiti, 
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INDEX. 



143. His snprenuicr in the Cooncil, 
247. Tbreatening idgns agniost, 
253. His cesriioo deimnded, 256. 
Charj^ agaifu^t, 258. Promises to 
a>xlicate, 259. Demands upon, 262. 
Interriew with Sigianiind, 266. 
Flight, 267. Letter to Comidl, 
269. At iyJiaifhatiseD'-his com- 
plaints, 271. H:s oondact and 
weaknesM, 272. At Friboiirg, 275. 
Surrenders, 277. His imprison- 
ment, 278. I>enient treatment of, 
303. Submits to Pope Martin V^ 
322. Is named Cardinal — dies at 
Florence, 322. 
Jons of England, his accession, v. 261. 
Divorces his wife and marries Isa- 
bella, 262. War with Philip Au- 
gustus — Hies to England, 265. His 
loss of Normandy, 266. His quarrel 
with Innocent IH., 267. Oppresses 
clergy, 275. Excommunicate*!, 276. 
His folly and profligacy, 277. De- 
clared deposed, 2 78. Collects foixses, 
280. His desjiei-ation — threatens 
to embra<^« Mohammedanism, 280. 
His weakness, 282. Submits to 
Papal lf£jate, 282. Surrenders 
Enj^land to Pof)€, 283. His abso- 
lution, 288. Second sunender of 
the realm, 291. Conciliates the 
clergy, 294, Supporteri by Pope, 
295. Signs Magna Charta, 295. 
Roiensed fiom oath by Pope, 298. 
His war with Barons, 298. Death 
and character, 303. His sunender 
of jealm deciaied void by Parlia- 
ment, viii. 168. 

JoiiX Talajas, i. 297. 

John', liUhop of Antioch, attempts to 
apfK^se Nf^storian strife, i. 198. At 
(Joiincil of Ephesus, 212. Resists 
Cyril and Memnon, 213. His 
league with Cyril, 223. Alienates 
his own supporteis, 223. Eoforces 
their submission, 225. 

John, Imperial Commissaiy at Ephe- 
sus, i, 216. AiTCsts the contending 
prelates, 217. 

John, Bishop of Alexandria, i. T30. 



IRISH. 

\ John of Cappadoda, Bishop of Coa- 

I stantinofrfe, his ambiti(»i, i. 400. 

I Universal Bi»hop,iu 127. 

John of Damascos, his origin, ii. 363. 

Writes against Iconodasm, 365. 

His three orations, 366. 

John, Archbishop oi Rarenna, resists 
Nicolas I., iii. 171. Forced to sub- 
mit, 172. 

John Crescentins, Patrician of Rome, 

"»• 353. 
John of Salisbury, friend of Becket, 

V. 33 ; ix, 107. His advice to 

Becket, r. 73. At Canterbury, 

124. 

John of Oxford, ambassador at Wurz- 
burg, V, 75. Excommunicated by 
Becket, 80. His intrigues at 
Rome, 85. At Benerento^ 108. 
Reinstates Becket, 117. 

John, King of Jerusalem, in the West, 
vi. 70. His quarrel with Frederick 
II., 72. 

John, Prince of Naples, vii. 313. 

John of Bohemia invades Italy, vii. 
428, 460. Slain at Crecy, 461. 

JoiNViLLE, Seneschal of St. Louis, vi. 
309. 

lOLA^E, of Jerusalem, marries Fre- 
derick II., vi. 72. Her death, 99. 

lONA, ii. 241. 

JOPPA occupied by Frederick II., vi. 

119. 

Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
his vanity, viii. 371. His reception 
at FeiTara, 378. Indignities to, 
381. His death, 396. 

Ireland, papal grant of, to Henry II., 
iv. 407. Examination of Templai-s 
in, vii. 264. 

Iren^US, Bishop of Vienne, appeases 
strife about Easter, i. 43. 

Irene, iib 383. Empress, 385. Fa- 
vours image-worship, 386. Sum- 
mons Council at Nicaea, 389. Her 
intrigues against her son, 395. 
Seizes and blinds him, 397. 

Irish founders of monasteries, ii. 29}.. 
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IRMIN. 

IRMTN-Saule, a Saxon idol, destiojed 

by Charlemagne, iii. 75 . 
Iron age of Christianity, iii. 284. 
Isaac Angelus, Eastern Emperor, v. 

337. 
Isabella of England, Empress, vi. 
176. 

Isidore of Pelusium, i. 223. 

Isidore of Rossano, viii. 424. 

ISLIP, Simon, Archbishop, founds 
Canterbury Hall, vii. 162. 

Italian clergy in England, vi. 84, 
290. Popular threats against, 86. 

Italian defenders of Boniface VIII., 
vii. 285. 

Italian houses of Papal origin, ix. 
341. 

Italian language at Court of Fre- 
derick II., vi. 159. Of Boccaccio, 
ix. 209. 

Italian nobles, lawlessness of, iii. 
219. 

Italian politics, vii. 388. (Time of 

Nicolas v.), viii. 455. 
Italian prelates, iii. 299. Decline 

of their power, ix. 39. 

Italian schoolmen, ix. 119. 

Italy under the Ostrogoths, i. 374. 
Invaded by Lombards, 446 ; ii. 97. ' 
Papal policy fatal to, i. 447. Mon- 
asticism in, ii. 78. Weakened by 
Bjzantine conquest, 99. Overrun 
by Lombards, 131. Invaded by 
Saracens, iii. 151. State of (10th 
century), 281. Sou them, state of 
(11 th century), 403. Northern, 
violent contests in, 475. Climate 
of, fatal to German popes, iv. 10. 
Married clergy in, 20. State of, at 
accession of Innocent III., v. 186. 
Becomes subject to papal power, 
187. Strife in cities of, vi. 64. 
State of (18th century), 73. State 
of (time of Urban IV.), 360. Wars 
in, 450. Arrest of Templare in, 
vii, 265. Affairs of (time' of Cle- 
ment v.), 304. State of, after 
death of Henry of Luxemburg, 318. 



JUSTINIAN. 

Defection of, from Louis of Bavana, 
424. State of (time of Urban V.), 
viii. 15-18 ; (Gregory XL), 23. 
Antipapal league in, 25 . State of, 
in papal schism, 70. State of 
(Mai*tin V.), 322. Great houses 
of, ix. 40. States of, under princes, 
341. 

* Itinerary of the soul to God,' ix. 
139- 

Jubilee (a.d. 1300), vii. 84. Pil- 
grims to, 85. Every fiftieth year, 
454, 469. Its celebration, 498. 
Irregular, proclaimed by Urban VI., 
viiL 65. Held by Boniface IX., 
80. Numerous attendance at 
(A.D. 1450), 456. 

Judaism, its hold at Rome, i. 39, 41. 
Displayed in the Clementina, 39. 

Judgment, Last, Golias on, ix. 191. 

Judith, second wife of Louis the Pious, 
iii. 122. Accused of adultery, 129. 
Compelled to become a nun, 129. 
Declared innocent, 132. A prisoner, 
137. Restored to her husband, 142. 
Reconciles Louis to Lothair, 144. 

Julian, Emperor, i. 85. 

JULIANUS, Bishop of Eclana, founder 
of Semi-Pelagimiism, i. 161, His 
history — deposed by Pope Zosimus, 
161, 162. Exile and pei'secution 
of, 164. Last years tnd death, 
165. 

JCLIUS I., Pope, i. 78, 79. 

Jurisprudence, Christian, ii. i, 3. 

Jurisprudence, Ecclesiastical, ii. 62. 

Justin, Emperor, his ignorance, i. 
400. Adheres to Chalcedoiiian coun- 
cil — closes the forty years' schism, 
400. Persecutes Arians, 409. 

Justin II., supersedes Narses, i. 445. 

Justinian, revives greatness of Rome, 
i. 416. Character of — subservience 
to Empress Theodora, 420. Wars, 
422. His conquest of Africa, 425. 
Intercourse with Italy, 426, 428. 
His conquest of Italy, 431. His 
theological interference, 4^^. ^>»i- 
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thodo^— relations for cJei^, 7. 
Bishnpti, 9. Haiuiteries, 10. 
J[iBTiNi*M'aln!itJtDt«,parel}' Rnmno, 
ii. II. Silenra aboiit ChrislJJUlitf , 
II. Onslaiery, IJ. On Parental 
Power, 16. 15. On Marriage, 17. 
On ConcuUimge, 24. Intanljcide, 

JUffTINUN II., Blmperoi 



535; 



1- )JS- 



JOSTIHIAS. nephew pf Justin, Basas- 

emates VitsliaoGs, t. 401. 
Juvt^NALis, Bishop of Jerusalem, i. 

Kaheel, Sultan of %7pt, negotiate 

with Frederick II., vi. lOS. H« 

pollcjr In Syria, no. His trcatj 

with Fi'edorick, 1 14. 
Reupis, i. Thomaa, ii. 161 note. 
Khalbd. hk victory over Moseilaiaa, 

ii. 10 J. 
KHOOSIWO, King of Persia, rejects 

Isliniisin, ii. 198. Defeated bj 

Heracllua. lOO. 
KlNOB in Westfm Europe become 

manfca, ill. 6. 
KlRKSHOT, ii. 2B1. 
Kiss of Peace, v. 106, 

ceromomes of, loS. 
Kmou'ra, the four, of Henry IL, v. 

111. Thdralleicatioawithfiecliet, 

II}. Murder him, ii{. Their 

ate, 117. 
KOBAH, doubts of iti anthentidtj, ii. 



I7S- 
i8a. 



intolen 
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LADiSLAva, King of Saples, 



at Rome, viil. gj. Bepulaed froM 
Boms, 97, Second atlsmpt, — 
Uii influence over Gregc 



■eganSn^ 



XXlll., ij6, Plundas Eonie, ijj^. 



against Naples, m. Uia viol 

to the Pope, 234. 
Lambeht, eou of Quido, claims li 

dom of Italy, iii. ijg. 
Lamuekt, Duke of Tuscany, iii. IJ^^ 

Seized and blinded by Hugh of I^w 

venra, 198. 
Laubkht of Hertifield, ii. 194. 
Landowners, ecclesiastical, ii. 
Lanfhanc opposes Bewngar, iii 

At Bee, 390. Maile Primi 

England, J90. His death, v. 
LaNOlahd, euppoaeil aQthor of PleM 

Ploughman's Vision, Ix. i}4. 
Lanqton, Simon, Archblehop of Tsili^ 



of Canlerbury by Pope, ' 
Bqected by King John, iji. Heidb 
Barons' party, 2S9. Kesists P^d. 



LanOuages, new, favour religi 
morement. ri. 6. Modem, ii. i 
346. English, 195. Italian, 1 
Homimce ami Teutonic, ' 

Lanqde d'Oil, ii. 217. 

LaKQDedOc, hereaes ii 

Manners of, 405. 8tnte of, 40G. 

Lanzo of Milan, iiL 457. 

LArai, controversy about, at t 
1. 61. At Rome, 61. 
Bishops among the, fiB. 

Lateran Council (Second), 
Settles Papal eleetiona, 41, 
deiuns Btrengni' of Toars, 41; 



(Third), Kfoe at, iv. 75, 393- 
Uoier limDcenC II., 311. Deems 
of, ;]], J1J. CondenuiB Arnold of 
Brasoiii, 579. (Fourth), T. 451- 
Secret hitlorj of, 4;]. 

LatiH ChrlEleudom, diurchra iu, 11. 
26B, 

LaTIS Christisnity compared with 
Greek, i. 6, j. Its main aonlro- 
Tei'sj', that of graoeand tiH will, 8. 
Its Imperinl chnincler, 9. Its centre 
the RoiD»n Pontificate, 10. tlnity 
of its hisljny, 11. £|ioohs in iU 
liistorj, ii-i;. Atom in Africa. 
J5. Tertuliian, its firat gitat 
writer, 35, Cypri™. ita pa™nt, 
59, Unity of, gradually eatahijBhed, 
67. Its dominioa arose away fiMm 
Rome, 101. Wan anti-PelaKian — 
its t«idcncy In predi 



firat founders, 283. GBrniaiycon- 
Teilfld to, ii. 307. At Conslanli- 
nople. T. 349. Weaknae of, vi. i. 
Culininatea, liii, 449 , IU appuaUd 
worit, 449. Lramed age of, 47J. 
I vitality, ■ 






of. ii 



Se- 



lority 



weakened, 113. Its enduring 
3^1, Itti strength aad weak^ieo^i, 
3S3, IB intiileranoB — objeutive- 
neuof, 354. Tendencies of, 3^C. 

Latin Church, >.eparBtion of, frnm 
Greek, I. 74. In CoDstantiiiDpIei v. 
i64, Jeolguaies la, 366. 

Latin Empire. Set Eminre. 

Latib language, preTniance o^, in 
Western Chnrch, 1. 9 ; il 67. Du 
of, in the Church, iii. ij6. Cni- 
veisal language, a. iS. Maintained 
byChiiBliaaily, 98. Haa dischat^ 
ita miaslcHi, 196. Late, baibarism 
of, 104. Religious terms in, an. 
Disiue of, 346. 

Latin monastidsm, enei^ o£ L 7. 

Laiih aiee retains its hold on Church, 



i. 317. Nations descended &om, ii, 

3S3- 
LAURENTins, riral of Symmacbus for 

Papacy, i. 313. Hejecled by Theo- 

doric, 3BH. Eiiites tumulu at 

Gome, 389. 
Lad RENTiDB, Bishop, succeeds Aogm- 

tine St Canlerburj, ii. 134. 
I.AVAUR, capture of— crneltlee on (he 

captives, y. 444- 
Law, three systems of, il. 5. Supra- 

inacy of, vi. 1+9. 
Laws uf Theodoilc and Atholniic, JL 

j6. Oitidguthic, 36. Lombard, 

38. Burgnodian uid Visigoth, 38, 

Salic, 39. Agaiuat beietice, vl. 



Lawyers, Freuch, vii, 41, ro6. Bi- 
assed against Templars, 169. 

LEARKiNa bBCDmcs independent of 
Chni-ch, il. 346. 

Lebotn preaches to the SanHU, ilL 
73- 

LkOATes, preachers of crusade, iil.i(. 
At Besan^on, iv. 418. Of Alex- 
ander Hi., Becket's appearance be- 
fore, T. 89. Meet Henry IL, 91, 
Their inhibition against Berket, 9J. 
In Geimany, 331. Their conteit 
with PiaveD<jal heresy, 410. Their 
demiuida an Count Rnymond, 43S. 
In t;ngland, vi. Bi, 64. Peaceful 

Legacies in the Komiin Chnreh, i. 

90. 
LK8ES09, growth of. and importanoe, 

HS. Of Saints, ii. 83. Popular) 

action, 179. 
Leosaho, battle of, v. 141. 
Leicester, WyclilSim at, viii. 3o6. 
Leo 1., Pope, the Gitst, his preaching, 

i. 35. . His pontifitale and greatne», 
" "' early distinction and dec- 



His early dlst 
339. P™el 
ipi-emacy, 131 



Charac 



cheana, 334. Hii contest with 
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LEO. 

Hilanus, Bishop of Aries, 247. 
His letter to Bishops of Vienne, 
249. His authority upheld by Val- 
entinian III., 249. Appealed to in 
Eutychian question, 259. His letter 
to Fhivianus against Eutyches, 262. 
Rejects sentence of Ephesian Synod, 
264. His letter read at Chalcedon, 
267 His adulation of Eastern 
Emperors — ambassador to Attila, 
273. Success of his embassy, 275. 
Goes to meet Genseric, 278. His 
death, 282. 

Leo II., ii. 333. 

Leo III., iii. 51. Attempt to mu- 
tilate — his visit to Charlemagne, 
52. Cleai-s himself of charges, 55. 
Crowns Charlemagne emperor, 56. 
His alliance with Charlemagne, 58. 
His magnificence, 109. His danger 
from insurrection, 109. His death, 
115. 

Leo IV., iii. 151. Strengthens Ro- 
man fortifications, 152. 

Leo v., iii. 284. 

Leo VIII. , made Pope by Otho I., iii. 
311. Dies, 314. 

Leo IX. (Bruno), Bishop of Toul — ^his 
piety, iii. 367. His pilgrimage to 
Home, 368. His election and re- 
forms, 369. Visitation beyond the 
Alps» 373. His visions, 375. 
Visits France, 376. Consecrates 
^t. Remits church, holds council of 
Rheims, 376. At Mentz, 381. 
Returns to Rome, 382. Holds 
council at Vercelli, 393. Second 
transjilpine journey, 395. At Toul, 
396. His third journey, 398. His 
mediation in Hungarian war re- 
jected, 399. Meets Henry III. at 
Worms, 400. Marches against 
Normans, 403. Letter to Eastern 
Empeior, 40s. Defented, 406. 
His detention and pen;ince, 407. 
His retuin to Rome, 408. Death 
and sanctity, 409. 

Leo the Thi-acian, Emperor, i. 293. 

Leo the Isaurian, early history of, ii. 



LIUTPRAND. 

350. Saves Constantinople — per- 
secutes Jews and heretics, 351. 
Edicts of^ against image-worahip, 
35'»355' Suppresses tumult, 355. 
Resisted by Pope and clergy, 357. 
His measures against Gregoiy IL, 
424. Expedition to Italy — ship- 
wrecked, 42 7. 

Leo IV., Emperor, ii. 383, 384. 
Leo the Ai-menian, his victories, ii, 
398. Proscribes image-worship, 

400. Mui-dered by conspirators, 402. 
Leodeqar (St. Leger), Bishop of 

Autun, ii. 436. His death, 439. 
Leon, afiairs of, v. 307. Threatened 

with Interdict, 308. 
Leonine city, iii, 152 ; viii. 476. 
Leopold, Imperial Ardibishop of 

Mentz, V. 224. 

Leopold of Austria, vii. 399. His 

death, 404. 
Leoviqild, Arian King of Spain, ii. 

122. 
Lepan, battle of, viii. 362. 
Lepers, persecution of, vii. 383. 
Letters, revival of, ix. 342, 344. 
LiBERius, Pope, his contest with 

Constantius, i. 80. His exile, 

82. Restored, 84. Tumults at his 

death, 85. 

Library, Vatican, viii. 471, 475. 

Lies, Field of, iii. 136. 

Limousin Cardinals, viii. 36. 

Lincoln, battle of, vi, 82. Parlia- 
ment of, vii. 94. 

LiNDiSFARNE, bishopric of, founded, 

ii. 241. 
Literature, Christian, ix. 98. 
LiUTPOLD, Archbishop of Mentz, iii. 

401. Insults Leo IX., 402. 

Liutphand, King of Lombards -ii. 
417. Takes Itavenna, 419. Marches 
to Rome, 422. Quarrels with Gre- 
goiy 111., 429. His interview with 
Pope Zacharias, iii. 3. Grants 
peace, 4. Attacks the Exarchate, 
4. Abandons his conquests, 6, 
His death, 8. 
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LIUTPRAND. 

LiUTPRAND, iii. 295. Attends Otho I. 
to Home, 310. Ambassador at 
Coustantinople, 315. 

LoK, identified with Satan, ix. 66. 

Lollards, viii. 204. Their petition 
to Parhament, 207. Statute against, 
210. Measures of Henry V. against, 
221. 

Lombard laws, ii. 36, 57. League, 
vi. 73, 76. Republics, 171. Ar- 
chitecture, ix. 289. 

Lombards invade Italy, 1. 446; ii. 

97. Their barbarity and Arianism, 

98. Their ferocity, 132. Over- 
run Italy, 132. Converted from 
Arianism, 137. Powerful kingdom 
of, 417. Detested by Popes, 417. 
Their disunion, iii. 27. Rise against 
Frederick Barbarossa, v. 139. Gain 
victory at Legnano, 141. Dis- 
satisfied with truce of Venice, 143. 
Make treaty of Constance, 148. 
Wars of, with Frederick IL, vi. 94, 
Support King Henry's rebellion, 
176. Defeated at Corte Nuova, 
179. 

LoMBARDY, Iron Crown of, iii. 433 ; 
vii. 309. Pacification of, by Gre- 
gory X,, vi. 401, Churches of, ix. 
279. 

LOMENIE, Viscount, process against, 
for wealth of Clement V,, vii. 369, 

London, bishopric of, ii, 235, 246. 
Adheres to barons* party — citizens 
of, excommunicated, v. 301. Po- 
pulace of, supports Wyciiffe, viii. 
180. Lollardism of, 205. 

Loria, Roger, his naval victoiy over 
Angevines, vi. 444. Revolts against 
Frederick of Arragon, vii. 2r. Al- 
leged conversation with Boniface 
Vin., 292. 

Loth AIR, Emperor, iii. 148. 

LOTHAIR, King of Italy, iii. 121. At 
Rome, 125, 126. Assei*ts imperial 
supremacy, 126. His rebellion, 
130, 136. Emperor, 148. Picture 
of his homage, iv. 420. 

LoTHAiR II., King of Lorraine, iii. 



LOdls. 

177, Divorces his queen Theut- 
berga, 178. Marries Waldrada, 
1 79. His submission to Nicolas I., 
184. Compelled to reinstate Theut- 
berga, 186. At Rome, 201. His 
death, 202. 

LoTHAiR, son of Hugh of Provence — 
King of Italy — his death, iii. 303. 

LoTHAiR the Saxon, Emperor, iv. 299. 
Supports Innocent II., 301. Con- 
ducts him to Rome, 318. Crowned 
at Rome, 319'. Returns to Ger- 
many, 319. Conquei-s South Italy, 
320. 

Louis the Pious, his monkish tastes, 
iii. III. His first measures, iii. 
Holds Diets at Aix-la-Chapelle, 113, 
116. His church laws, 117. Set- 
tles the succession, 119. Puts 
down rebellion of Bemhard, 121. 
Marries Judith, 122, His penance, 
123. Decay of his power, 128. 
His sons' rebellion j^ 129. Revolu- 
tion in his favour, 132. His sons' 
second rebellion, 136, Deserted by 
his ai-my, 137. A prisoner — his 
penance, 138. Reacti on in his favour, 
141. Reconciled to Lothair — divides 
the empire between Lothair and 
Charles (the Bald), 144. His death, 
144. 

Louis IL, Emperor — at Rome— over- 
awed by Nicolas I., iii. 181. His 
claim to crown of Lorraine, 203. 
Is supported by Hadrian IL, 203. 
His death, 213. 

Louis the Stammerer, King of Fmnce, 
iii. 225. 

Louis the Fat, of France, complains 
against Henry 1. of England, iv. 
282. Protects Innocent II. , 301. 

Louis VII. of France (the Young), 
assumes the Cross, iv. 395. lie- 
ceives Pope Alexander III., v. 9. 
His hostility to Henry IL, 66. At 
meeting near Gisors, 90. At Mont- 
mii-ail, 94. His war with Henry 
H., 97. 

Louis VIII. of France, his claim t( 
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His 



captivity, 306. Hia relfflse, 30B. 
Appeals to KeoTJ HI. of England 
Ibr aid, 309. Draertfd by his 
brothen — returns to Europe, 310. 
Compared viUi Emperor Frnlerick 
II., jii, 317. Escapes bslDg a 



■. 317- 



On oHenf 



clergy, 



318. Knacta Pragmati 
319,395, Refnaea crown of Naples, 
361. Hia death, jga. 

Louia le Hutin, King of France, denth 
of, TiL 340. 

Louia of Bavaria, eon of Louia the 
Roii», iii. 119. Hia rebellion, 136. 
Eicludud fmni share of empire, 144. 
Unitn witli Charles the Bald, loj. 
Hia death, 316. 

Locns of Bavaria, vii. 385. Hia vic- 
tor)' at Muhldoi-f, 39:. Papal pro- 
c«5sagainEl,393. Uisapology, 394. 
KicomiDUnicated, 396. His treaty 
with Ftederiffc of Anatria, 405, 40J, 
Holis Diet of Spires as Emperor- 
meditates deieent on Italy, 404. 
Hii war of oiitinge wiUi John 
XXli.. 40;. Declares the Pope a 
heretio,4i:. Enttrallaly — ciDwnal 

leanc Vijoonti, 411. Entera Rome. 
414. Hia coronation, 41;. Ite- 
duM Joiin XXII. deposed, 417. 



Makes Antipnpe, 419. Leaves 
Rome, 423. Death of his adberentfl 
— seizes Pisa, 434. Defection of hit 
followers, 435. Seeks recondh 
with Pope, 437. Negotiates with 
Benedict XII., 439. His anxiety 
for abaoluiion, 439. Seeka alliance 
with Philip of ValoLs 441. Mwt- 
ing with Edward III.. 446. ■*?■ 
points Edward imperial vicar, 44!6. 
Hie WKikDess and tear of the Pope, 
447. Eicommnnicated hy Cle- 
ment VI., 454. His racillation, 
455. Accepts torms, 456. De- 
eleclora, 46a 



His deal 



,461. 



LOUia of Provence crowned Emperor, 

\n. 386. Taken by £ 

blinded, 387. 
Loins of Anjon, adopted by Joanna of 

Naples, viii. 54. Invades Naplo, 

56. Hia death, sa. 
I.OQlBofAnjon,KingofSicily,. 

escape of Benedict XIII., viil. 90. 

Kednres Rome, 137. His victory 

at Kocoi Recca, 134. Retuma k 

Frao«, IJ4. 
Low Counltiea, paintera of, ii. 338. 
LticiFER, fall of, ii. 66. 
Lncius II.. Pope, iv. 38;. Attack! 

Rome, is killed, 386. 
E.U0[(IS III., Pope, V. 147. His death, 

149. 
LcNA, sacked hy Northnien, Hi. 16]. 
LuPEBCALiA, continnance of, i. 187. 
LuiEMBCRO, Henry o£ See Heurj 

of Luiembm-g. 
LcxKUiL, moiuBtery at, ii. 3B7. 
LuxOBVofdei^, iv. 371 
LvOKS, Pope Innocent IV, al,Ti. 3JJ, 

Council of, 33;. Declares Emperoi- 

Frederick II. deposed, 143. Second 

Council of, 40J. Regulates Papdl 

elections, 407. Pa|ul i 

at, vii. T7]. Annexed by Philip 

(he Fair, 319. Conclave at, 
Lvoss, Poor Men of, Ste Pooi 



r 



Hacfdonius, Biihoji of Constimtl- 

nople, i. ;o7. Uis haughtineai u 

Efupei'or ADastosiua, jl^. Deposed 

Hod bnnibhed, 311. 
Uaoig charged flgjiin^t Bomlkce VEU., 

vii. 193. Trial» for, 341. 
Madna Clnrtii, T. 19;. Cnndfinaed 

by lunocant HI., 196. 
'llAGNA Mo™li< by Gregory Ihe 

Great, ii. 107. Ellensive acaipla- 

tioD of, loB. 
tiAGX'ARS in Hungary, lii. iBo. 
Majobian, hia efforlt 10 restore Home, 



i.181. 



is fall, ] 



Malebbakca, Cardinal, vi. 4j6. 

MAHAsaRU.Archbp. of Aries, iii. 301. 

Manfriid, (on of Fi«lerick II., vi. 
165. Maintaitia kingdom of ^apleB 
for Com-ad, 1 74. AiBumea regeucj 
of Naples 3^1' U'> diBsimulatioD, 
iBj, His remit and Higbt, 1B4, 
Hit victory, ii^ OaiiiB Sicily and 
NaplpE, j9D. is made King, 319. 
His |H)wer, 360. Adyaaces on 
Kome, 366. His defeat and death 
at Benevento, 372. 

ManiOhBaNB, their obnoiioiiB doo 
trinffi — uotidemned ti; Leo the Great, 
i. 134! and by V^lenlinian Ul„ 
336. In twebth century, T. 384. 
fti'secution of, 4ai. 

Mahichbism, y, 391. Its vitality, 
398. IntkeWe>t,4t.t. Hun-ives 
pei-secution, 468. 

MisrnA, Council of, iii. 467. 

Mancel, Emperor of Conatantlnopte, 
intriguer in Italy, T. 14 1. 

MarCella, follower ofjamme, i. 9;. 
Her BU&iinEs at the taking of 
Home, tjj. 

MaBOeLLIBOS, his apostasy abnlons, 
i. 70. 

MaOCELLINUS, St., Cardinal, Papal 
lEgnte in Fiance, vii. T34. His 
^ure and return to Kome, 138. 

MaKCELLUS, legend about, i. 70. 

MarCia. Chriitbii concubine of Com- 
(nedus, i. 46. 



MasciAn marries Pulcberia, I. iG;. 
SucoHds her in the £r 

Marioni, Philip de, Ardibishnp 
Sens, vii. 141. His nummary - 
ceedinga agiiinet Templars, ;!4i, 

MABonfcRiTE de la Poratte, vii. 3:8. 

tlARiNDB, Pope, iii. 234. 

Mark. He. church of, at Venice, v 









i+j; 



179. 



Mare of Ephesns, vlil. 390, 393. 

Resists onion of Churi^es, 395. 
Markwald of Anweiler, v. 1B6. 

Stripped of power by Innocent III., 

iSB. Hisintrignes in Sii^ly, 191. 

His hallow reconciliation with Pope, 



198. 

MarOzia, daughter nf Theodora, her 
vices and power at Home, iii. 193. 
Her conteRt with Pope John X.— 
marries tiuida Duke of Tusciuiy, 
194. Destroys Pope John, 196. 
Kaises her :,on, John XI., 196. 
Mairiee Hugh of Proveoc«, 197, 

Marriage of dergy. See Clergy. 

Marriage, law of, Justiuian's, ii. 17. 
Treated us a civil conLraot— early 
KomaD taw of, r8. Prohibited de- 
gre« of, id. Prohibited with in- 

Mausilig of Padna, his beok 'The 
Defender of Peace," vii. 406. His 
delinition of the Church, 407. Ke- 
jecta Papal pretensiOBs, 408, 
Councillor of Lonis of Bavaria, 
454- 

MaBTIN L, Pope, ii. (la. Condemns 
Monotbelitism, 313. Armted hv 
order of Constans, 31;. Tafcto to 
Constantinople — cruel treatment of 
— imprisonment, 316 ; and dcntli 
317. 

UABTtN ly., his election, vi, 419, 
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MABTIN. 

Bordeaux, 440. His exertions against 
Peter of Arragon, 440, 441. His 
death, 445. 

Martin V. (Otto Colonna), his 
election at CJonstance, viii. 3 lo. His 
iirst act, 312. His address, 316. 
Giunts separate concordats, 317. 
His departure from Constance, 319. 
At Florence, 321. Generosity to 
n val Popes, 322. His poverty, 323. 
In Home, 323. Strengthens him- 
self in Italy, 326. Condemns Statute 
of Praemunire, 327. Summons 
council at Pavia, 330. Prorogues it 
to Sienna, 3 3 1 ; to Basle — dies, 331. 

Martin, Cistercian Abbot, preaches 
crusade, v. 330. 

Martin, St., ix. 80. 

Martin, Pope's Nuncio in England, 
vi. 235. 

Martina, Empress, banished, ii. 320. 

Martyrologies, the ancient Roman, 
untrustworthy, i, 26. 

Martyrs, Franciscan, vi. 33. 

Masses, ix. 23. Sale of, 49, 92, 

' Master of Hungary,* the, vi. 
336. Leader of Shepherd insur- 
gents, 337. In Paris, 338. Slain 
at Bourges, 340. 

Matilda, her war with Stephen, v. 18. 

Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, a 
suppoiter of Pope Gregoiy VH., iv. 
65 . Her intercession for Henry I V. , 
98. Her territories wasteii by 
Henry IV., 131. Visits Rome, 148. 
Continues firm to Papal party, 153. 
Marries Guelf of Bavaria, 154. 
Her war with Henry IV., 154. 
Dissension with her husband, 16 1. 
Swears allegiance to Henry V., 243. 
Her death, 264. 

Matrimonial questions, iii. 176. 

Matthew Paris against Franciscans, 
vi. 44. 

Maurice, Emperor, lettei-s of Gregory 
the Great to, ii. 128, 139. Jealous 
of Pope, 136, 140. His law about 
monastics, 138. Deposed by Phocas, 
140. Mai-deredf 143. 



MEROVINGIAN. 

Maur, St., diaciple of Benedict, ii. 

86. Founds convents in France, 

94. 
Maximian, Bishop of Constantinople, 

a partisan of Cyril, i. 220. 

Maximin, persecution T)y, eada dis- 
coixl in the Church, i. 58. 

Maximds puts to death PriscQlum, i. 
251. Assassinates Valentinian — 
marries Eudoxia, 278. Slain, 278. 

Maximus, a monk, opposes Monothe- 
litism, ii. 321. His cruel treat- 
ment by Constans, 327. 

Mecca, sanctity of, ii. 180. Mo- 
hammed's flight from, 182. Taken 
by Mohammed, 185. Becomes his 
capital, 186. 

Medieval art closed with Nicolas 
v., ix. 339. 

Medical influence, ix. 4. 

Medici, Cosmo de',ix. 345 

Medicine introduced among Arabs, 
ix. no. Its connection with philo- 
sophy, no. 

Medina, receives Mohammed, ii. 182. 
Melchiades, Pope, i. 72. 

Melchisedek, example of, quoted, i. 
321 note. 

Meljon, Council of, decrees against 
heretics, v. 467, 

Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, i. 206. 

Memoirs, French origin of, ix. 219. 

Menageries of Emperor Frederick 
II., vi. 159. 

Mendicant Orders, vi. i. 

Mendicants hated by clergy, viii. 
122. In England, 160. In uni- 
versities — attacked by Wycliffe, 
160. Subsidies to, ix. 25. School- 
men, 120. Piers Ploughman on, 
237. Cultivate art, 333. 

Mendicants. See Friars. 

Mentz, Archbishopric of, founded, 
ii. 301. Double election to, v. 216. 

Mentz, Council of, iii. 381. 
Merovingian kings, polygamy of 
and incestuous marriages, L 366. 
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MERTON. 

Merton College, viii. 156. Famous 
membera of, 157. 

Messina capitulates to insurgents, 
vii, 432. Besieged by Chailes of 
Anjou, 435. 

Metaphysics and theology, iv. 340 ; 
ix. 103. 

Methodius, Greek missionary, iii. 
248, 250. Archbishop of Moravia 
— at Rome, 257. 

Metropolitan Sees under Charle- 
magne, iii. 90. 

Michael III., the Drunkard, Eastern 
Emperor, iii. 156. His corres- 
pondence with Pope Nicolas I., 163. 
His murder, 167. 

Michael the Stammerer, made Em- 
peror by a conspiiacy, ii. 402. His 
character, 402. 

Middlesex, church property in, ix, 
20. 

Milan, Council of, i. 80. Arch- 
bishopric of, iii. 432. Dissensions 
in, 436. Tumults in, 443. Church 
of, asserts right of marriage, 440. 
Insurrection in, against Heriembald, 
473. Disputed bishopric, iv. 265. 
Secret league of, with Hadrian IV., 
428. Revolt against FredenckBar- 
barossa, V. 7. I' all of, 9. Ruin and 
restoi-ation of, 134. Heads Lombard 
league, vi. 74. Henry of Luxem- 
burg crowned in, vii. 308. Insur- 
i-ectiou in, 310. Claims to duke- 
dom of, viii. 452. Cathedral, ix. 
301. 

Mnx), Papal legate, imposes penance 
on Count Raymond, v. 424. 

Milton, ix. 67. 

MiNERVE, siege and capture of, v. 
436. 

Minnesingers, ix. 231. 

Minor Friars of St. Francis, vi. 34. 

Miracles of St. Benedict, ii. 83, Of 
St. Dominic, vi. 14. 

MOABHIN, Sultan of Damascus, vi. 
113. His rivalry with Sultan 
Kameel, 120. 



MOHAMMEDANS. 

Modern languages, ix. 346. 

Mohammed, his character and plans 
a problem, ii. 173. His early life, 
176. His call to prophecy, 176. 
His visions, 177. Divine mission, 
179. Slow progress, 179. Is per- 
secuted, 181. His flight (Hegira) 
— received at Medina, 182. His 
advances to the Jews, 183. His 
\var with the Jews — conqueis 
Mecca, 185. Unites Arabia, 186. 
His growing intolerance, 187. To 
Jews, 188. To Christians, 189. 
His imperfect knowledge of Judaism 
and Christianity, 190. Contem- 
plates vast conquests — his lettere to 
kings, 197. His war with Romans, 

200. His illness and death, 201. 

Mohammedanism, appearance of, ii. 
163. Energy of — its monotheism, 
167. Similarity to Judaism, 168. 
Its fimciful tenets, 169, 170. Was 
not original, 169. Borrowed from 
Jewish legends, 170. Its four prer 
cepts : Pi-ayer, Almsgiving, Fasting, 
Pilgrimage, 171. Its articles of 
faith, 172. Progi-ess of, 185. Re- 
cognises slavery and polygamy, 193. 
Its war against mankmd, 194. De- 
mands conversion or tribute, 196, 
Its energy greater than that of 
Christianity, 205. Aggressive, iv. 

201. Averse to philosophy, ix. 
108. 

Mohammedans not disunited on the 
Prophet's death, ii. 202. Their 
conquest of Syria, 204. Fanaticism 
of, 206. Take Bosra, 208. Da- 
mascus, 208. Take Jeinisalem, 
209. Conquer Persia and Egypt, 
212. Africa, 213. Causes of their 
increase, 216, Extent of their con- 
qnests, 219. Their rapid civilisa- 
tion, 222. Their learning, 222, 
Expansion of their creed, 223. De- 
feated at Tours, 427. Formidable 
invasion of Gaul, 442. Permit pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem under restric- 
tions, iv. 171. In Spain defeated 
at Naves de Tolosa, v. jo6* Wiax- 



r 

^^H MoKAHEAa, Gaveraor aC Egfpt, wel- 
^^^H coinoi Alotuumncdsn invsdeis, ii. 



MohiV, Du, Grand Maatrr of Tem- 
plars, vii. iB8. At Paris, 189. 
His advice connmiug the Holy 



charges, 102. Bronght betbifi com- 
misaonera, 534, Sly. Mialel by 
William de Flasiin, 117. Dia 
cbanct«r, 17J. Brought up for 
sentence, jic. Hii ipeech, 321. 
Burned alive, 313. His prophecy 
— sympathy for, 333. 

MoLEEKi!, manulcry of, iti origin, 
iv. JO?. 

' HONlROHtA, De' Dante's Ircatlse, 



Patrip 

MOSJBTERIEB, V 



1, 51. 



iTilw of Justinian for, 
ii. 10, Gai-nian, 304. Piundei-ed 
by greai prelates, iii. 463. Oiilei', 
their wealth, iv. 305 ; and relued 
diidpUne, 305. Schools of, sjj. 
HOKISTIC Orders, union uf, ii. 37. 
V'ersitienL, 169. Amatory poetry, 
Ills. Satiric poelry, 188.' Hietu- 



Cbrist.J3J. P«i. 

WONiStlCIBM, Greek, 



a. JS3- 




tiasted, Jig, Of early Baglisb 
(%uich, ii. 3; ; . VTas snited to the 
timet, 3j;. ReviraU of, ir. 39, 
parent of intrllectuat 
Its. 335, AnbigonisUc to 
fdeigy,370. Kd not in- 
struct the people, vi, 3. 
MoNisncisM, Western. Se$ Western. 
Money, nsfessment of crimes for, ii. 
J6.S8. 



M0HQOL8 invade Europe, 
Defeated by Euilo, 113. 

MoNES, Eastern, i. 
of, 389. Tbdr 



. 3>7- 



Luy and fan) 
cism, 31B. Originally lay, ii. 68. 
Law of Msurice about, 13B. Re- 
sist luonDclasm, 376. Persecnted 
by Conitantine Copronymua, jjB. 
Contest with Seculars, iiu 461 ', it. 
19. Nnmbers of, ii. 8. Cor- 
ruption of, 37- 

MONOPHTBITISH, i. 186. 

MoNcmiELITE controversy, ii, 313. 

MoNOIHELnTBM, its Origin, ii. 314. 
A uuDiprumiie with Manoptiysitism. 

M0ST4N1BU, i. 46. Of Pliryguu 
origin, austerity of, 47. Embnuxd 
by Tartuliian, 48. 

MOSTANDS, i. 46. 

Mo-VTB Casino, Benedict's conrentia, 
ii. B7, Besi^ed by Maikwoid, ». 

MoNTPEBHiT, Marquis of, join* cru- 
sade at Zara, v. 343, Hii treaty 
with Alexins, 343. 

MoNTMiBAii., me 
Broken off, 96. 

MoNUHKSTAL sculpture, ii. 315. 

Morals of clei^, ii. 37. 

HORATTANB, cDDVeraion of, iii. 355. 

MoRBALE, Fi-B, viii, 9. Eiecutcd by 

MoRosrai, Thomas, Venetian Patri- 
arch of CouiitKntlnople, v. 3;4. 
Confirmed by Innocent III., 359, 
Arrives at Conirtantionpie — the 
Franks jealous of, j6i. 
MoRKOHE, Peter. See Cmlestine V, 
Mortmain, statute of, vlL ji. 



eting at, 1 



DbJBCla, ji ; viii. 71. 

agniuiit Church, i;4 ; 
MOREVILLE, Hugh de, T 
Mosaics, ii, 331, 337. 
M0SUII.AMA, rival of Mol; 

by Kiialcd, ii. loj. 



bulwi^ 



I. :;. 



MovEUENTS, iatellectaal, ir. J 15; 

ri. S. 
MUHLPORF, buttle a!, vii. jql. 
UuRDES of Betket, v. II;. Its 

eHeclB, 117. Legaljt; sf, aaserted 

bj Jean Petit, Tiii. jckt, 
MURET, hnttle of, T. 448. 
Music, Church, improYfd hy Gregory 

the Great, ii. 114, In Anglo-Saioa 

Church, 179, 
MYITEBoa, i.. 17;. Disnatic- 

imprcsaivenesa ot, 179. BjiDbohBid 

in Gothic grchiteetuie, 304. 
Mtitehy of Innocenta, is. r;6. 
UTSTIciSal. iv. J67. 
Htbticism and ScholastlcUm, ix. loj. 

In Gentumy, ijj. 

Naples in league vlth f^sracena, Hi, 

111. Frederick U.'s CoDstitutioa 

foi-, vi. 147. Dniveratv of, 158. 

ClaimsDts to crown of, 361. I)is- 

oontent in, againat Freoch, J83. 

Arrest of Tempiara iu, vii. loy. 

Itienzi inteifei^ hi iflain of, 4S]. 

Waiiii, Tiii. 5i. 
i S»POLKON, Orsini, Cardinal, his com- 
t plaint (0 Philip the F»ir,vii. jjj. 
L. Narhi nibduad bj Innocent 111., r. 

1B4. 
Nabses, GoTemor of Itsl]-, i. 444. 

Diwrswd — threatens rsTo't — poIIb 

in Lonibards — his death, 44). 
Mationb, TOtiig by, Bt Constance, 

Tiii. 558. 
Nativity, St, Francia preacliea on, 

ri. 36. 
Nayakre, affairs of, t. jio. 
Naveb de Toloaa, battle o(, i. jd6. 
NgpotisU of Nicolas III., ri. 415. 

418. Pi'eTuleuce of, ril. Jlj ) viii. 



NebDkian |iersKnti< 
NesTObian conlroTi 

of its issue, i. i; 

Pope Celestine I., 



NESToanja, a Syrian, i. i8i. His 

HIj peraeeuting spirit, 1B4- Weak- 
neu of his position, 193. Uia 
letter to l^pe Celcrtina L, 196. 
Condemned by Pope, J97. Strift 



lletircs (o Antioch, 119. ICiiled 
tu (he Osilb — his Eutieriogs and 

NeuxlLT, Fulk nf. See Fult, 

NiCEA, first CouneU of. aetlles thn 
Easter qiiealion, i. 44. lis high 
anthorlty, 241. Its decrHs mis- 
qooted by Zosimus, 141. 

t<iC£A, second Council o£, ii. 389. 
Ita proceedings, 389] and decrea 
in feiour of image-woi'ship, 391. 

XlC£AN creed, riii. 391. 

KiCEPHORUS, Emperor, ii. 398. 

NlCEPHOHUa Phocaa, Eastern Em- 
peror, in. 315. 

NigOLAsI,, Pope, entitled • theGieat,' 
iii. t;4. His mleiYeatinn at Con- 
stantinople and in France — its re- 
Buits, i;;. Sends l^lea to Con- 
stantiuople, ijg. Supports Ignatius 
' His contest 



with John Bishop 
Reduces bun la 



f Rate 



r King Lothair, 1 
■ "ealh, 189. 



189. 



False Decretals, ; 
to llogoria, aso. 

NiC0LisII.,iii.4]3. Vest. Papal elec- 
tions in Cardinals, 423. His league 
with Normans, 41B, Hisdeatb,4Jl. 

Nicolas 111., his drtigns, ri. 41 1. 
Attends Fnpl lerrilodei, i^ii. 



His ncpotUm, 416 ; sad sadHi^n 
death, 417. Hig intrigues agBiust 
Ch»rl«ofAnj™,436. 

NiooLAS lV„Ti. 447. Annul BChBrie* 
tha Lame's Fiinender of glcHf, 44B. 
Hi» daith, 45J. Persecutor of 
Roger Bncon, ii. 15;. 

NicOLAB V. (Thoiriis of SarannaJ, 
Papal hgate at l'ianklbrt,Tiii. 439, 
Elected Pope, 449. His prudent 
conduct, ^jo. Hi< dranicler and 
policf, 434. Holds Jubilee, 456. 
Croviu Frederick Hi., 4G1. tiup- 
preB8eaiotispiiaty,465. HisiiniiB^, 
465. His death, 468. A pntroa 
of lettere, 469. Fo^□d^' Vatican 
Librai7, 471. Emplop translators 
from Greek authors, 471. His 
de^gn Tor St. Peter'B,47;. Repai'ni 
churches and mdls of l>onie, 47G. 
His buildings in Ram^ijnia, 477. 
Hi» dBitli-b«l, 477. His papacy 

3J9. Begiua new mra, 54°. En- 
courages daisicnl learning, 344. 

NlOOLAa V. {Peter <Ie Corvara), Anti- 
pope, vii, 419. His flbjnnitiun, 436. 
Confined at Avigaao — his death, 
417. 

MiCOLlS, pHp^i] legate in Knglond, 

Nicolas of Basle, ii. ]6i. 

NnRiA, monks of, i. 189. 

Noim.rr*' n ground for Papal dis- 
pensatioM, ii. }2, . 

' Noble Lcison ' of the WaldenKS, v. 
197- 

Nobles, Knulish, alarmed bf Becket'B 
preten^ioiLB, V. 46. 

H08ARBT, Williani of, vii. 106, 135. 
His upeeth ngniust Bonifiire VIII., 
ij;. In Itiily, 148. Aleei-cntion 
with Pope at Anagni, 151, Ei- 
repted imm Papal pardon, 160. 
Hia protest, 17;. Demands absoln- 
tion, 175. His sm-icw to Philip 
thoFnir,i76. Absolved far Clement 



v., I 






UonitHce 



Vllf., 283. His pltadings, iSC. 

His peiiflni:e, 298. 
NomNALiBTB ajid llealisis, it. 336. 
NORBERT, Archbishop of Magdeburg. 

joalouaof Abclard, iv. 351. 
NoEtBEHT, St, Bishop of Ulrecht, v. 
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NORUAM arohittctuTB, ix, 293. Catlie- 

draL, J93. 
Normans iu Soutfi Italy, iii. 403, 

Their i-iLlury over Leu TX., 407. 

Their league with Pope Nicolas II., 

135. Vnsaaisof Pope, 175. Learned 
churchmen of, t. 13. In France, 
ii. 114, Become French, 114, 
In Italy, 215, 

KORTHAMfTON, Councjl of, V. 55. 

Fines Becket, {6. 
NoRTUMKN, rarages of, iii. 160. In 

France — In the llediterranean— ssdt 

Lunn, a6i. In Uemiany, 364, 

Their religion, 364. 
KoRTHnKBERLAND, kingdom of, ii. 



Christ 



. i38. 



KoRTHUUBRiiNS acoept Christianity, 

ii. 2J8. 
KoVATlAN, Antapnpa, i. 63. 
NovATtARisH, its spivad and durs- 

KovATCS opposes Cyprian, i. 60. Ai- 



Obedieboe ' of rival Popes, vfti. T 



His I 



>». Willi 



■itings, 4: 



'• 341. 3 77- 



sellarofLouisofBavarin, 454. Of 
Meiton College, T iii. 157. A Fran- 
cibcan, ix. 120. Denies Papal autho- 
rity, 146. His theology, 147; nnd 
philosophy, 148. His nominalism, 
ISO. 
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OCJTAVIAN. 

OCTAVIAN. See John XII. 
OCTAVIAN, Cai-dinal, Papal legate, 

V. 255. At SoissoQs, 256. 
Odo, Archbishop, his outrage upon 

King Edwy, iv. 26. 
Odo, Duke of Burgundy, iv. 308. 

Odo of Bayeux, half brother of 

William the Conqueror, v. 15. 
Odoacer, King of Italy, i. 288. His 

decree at election of Pope Felix, 301. 

Makes peace with Theodoric — his 

death, 374. 
Odilo, abbot of Clugny, iv. 8. 
CEcuMENic Councils. See Councils. 
Oldcastle. See Cobham. 
Oliva, John Peter, his pi*ophecies, 

vii. 351. 
Olympius, favourite of Honorius, ruins 

Stilicho, i. 125. 
Omar, Caliph, takes Jerusalem, ii. 

210. 
Orcagna, ix. 333. 
Ordeal, ii. 60 ; iii. 178. At Florence, 

478. 
Orders, Mendicant. See Friars. 

Orestes, prefect of Alexandria, en- 
deavours to maintain peace, i. 188. 
His hostility to Cyril, 189. 

Oriental mannei-s, vii. 186. 

Orsini, feuds of, at Rome, v. 184, 
186. House of, vi. 417; viii. 95. 

Orsini, Cardinal, at Conclave at 

Rome, viii. 38. His death, 48, 
Osker, Norman chief, iii. 262. 

OSTROGOTHic kingdom of Italy, i. 

374. Its decline after Theodoric, 

426. Laws, ii. 36. 
Oswald, in Northumberland, invites 

a bishop from lona, ii. 241. In 

Wessex, 242. His death, 242. 
OswiN murdered by Oswio, ii. 243. 
Oswio, his victory over Penda — his 

power, ii. 244. 

Qtfried, ix. 227. 

OlHO I., the Great, Emperor — in 
Italy — marries Adelaide, iii. 305. 



PAOANS. 

Crowned at Rome, 307. John XII. 's 
plots against, 308. Marches against 
Rome, 309. Quells insurrection in 
Rome, 313. His third expedition 
into Italy, 315. His death, 316. 
Otho II., Emperor, prepares war 
against Sai-acens, dies at Rome, iii. 

Otho III., Emperor, iii. 319. Visits 
Rome, makes Gregory V. Pope — is 
crowned, and returns, 3 2 1-323. In- 
vades Italy — his severities, 325. 
His great designs, 330. Enters the 
tomb of Charlemagne, 331. Ap- 
points Gerbert Pope, 344. Visits 
Rome — poisoned by Stephania, 347. 

Otho IV. in England, v. 204. His 
claim to empire, 205. Crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 209. Appeals to 
Innocent III., 209. Declared Em- 
peror by Pope, 221. Proclaimed 
by legates, 221. His coronation at 
Rome, 233. In Tuscany, 234. 
Quarrels with Innocent III., 234. 
Excommunicated, 236. Rising 
against, in Germany, 237. Returns 
to Germany, 239. Marries daughter 
of Emperor Philip, 240. Retires 
before Frederick II., 241. His 
penance and death, vi. 58. 

Otho, Cardinal of St. Nicolas, v. 86. 

Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, iv. 225. 

Otho of Wittlesbach,' murders King 
Philip, V. 230. 

Otho, Papal legate in England, vi. 85, 

199. 
Otho, Duke of Bavaria, vi. 204. His 

fidelity to Emperor Fi-ederick, 253, 

255. 
Otto. See Urban II. 

Ottobuoni, cardinal legate in Eng- 
land, vi. 376. His sentences, 379. 
Constitutions of, 381. 

Oxford, viii. 155. WyclifBte, iqo. 

Paderborn, diet at, iii. 76. 
Paganism, extinction of, i. 100, 131. 
Pagans, dispersion of, i. 137. 
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TAIN TINS. 
PAiHTiira, «[ia>un^ed bf Nicola* V., 

vlii. 477. Ctristiao, ii. 319. Bj- 

zaatine, 3:1. Devo^onol, }22. 

Cioiatral schoo] of, 335. Trane- 

Hljjine, 3}S. 
Paintings, Byzantine, b. 317. Wall, 

335- 
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of 
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Uei«i>7 of. 
PapaCt rises 0.1 dpiline of Empire, i. 
114. Temporal power of, injurious 
to spiritual. 447- ThelifeoiChris. 
tianitj, ii. lOO. Mediiecal, its stc- 
vica to Europe, 101. Seized by 
Tola, m. JO, VvAxr Charlenui^ac, 



Roman churches, 404, Insur- 
i-ectioD against, 41}. Eicoramunj- 
i-ateJ, 419. His death, 420. His 
intrigues against Charles of AnjOD, 

P*L»»L0ODa, John Vi., Tiii. 365. 
Nt^tiates with I'ope and Council 
of Basle, jbb. Reulres on joumef 
to Italy, 570. Embarks, 374.. His 
leception nt Venice, 376. Goes to 



67. State of, at Chailan^ne's 
death, 107. Atiaaement of (10th 
century), i8i. Sale of, 358. De- 
gradation of, 363. Piiserves Chris- 
tianity, iv. 4. Kerival of, 4. Uni- 
leraal reverence for. ;. KelaLions 
of, to Empire, 37. Its powers, 40. 
Stiife with Kmpire leiminated by 
Concordat of Worms, jgr. Idea of, 
T. 171. Causes of ita atreugth, 
173. Hiiinility of its language. 
175. Satirea upon, 380. Venality 
oi; 381; viii. 314. Last strife of, 
with Empire, ri. 89. Vacancy of, 
321, J94, 398; Tii, 337. Decline 
of, 98, 334. VifciHty of. 168. De- 
gradatioa of. [69. Strengtbened by- 



f Constj 



„,?'9' 



■nstantinople, 399. 
Pali^Cz, accuser of Huas, viii. ^83. 

1B7. Entreats him to yield, igi, 
PaLeBMO, Archbishop of. vi. 369. 
Paleruo rises against French, vi. 

430. 
Palestine, saci-ed places in, iv. 170. 

Affairs of, ri. J 13. 
Palestrina Eiirrendered ta Boniface 

VIII., vii. 30. 
PalHarV Synod, i, 391. Acquits 

Symmachus, J92. 
PaNdKlPh, legate lo King John, r. 

3B1. Dictates tiraty. 383. Pm- 

bibits Philip's invasion of England, 

387. In England, 196, 399. 
Pandulph, Bishop of Norwich, vi. 

48. 
' I'ANGE Lingua Glooosi.' ii. 171. 
PaNtaLeOn, James. See Urban IV. 



Papal claims e.ramined by MsisUio of 

Padua, vii. 405. 
Papal court, its jtaloosy of Rienii, 



of Lyons, vi. 407. 

Papal, legates, iii. 185. 

Papal power, basaj on Friars' ordein. 
Ti. J07, 3)3. Controversy on, vii, 
376. Decline of, viii. 153, 450. 

Papal pi-erogative, gi-owtb of, viii, 

313. 

Papal i-evennej, failui-e of, viii. 71. 

England, 148, 
Papal schism. 8ae Schism. 
Paper, manaftcture of, ii. 348. 
Paraclete, the, founded by Ab^lard, 

iv. 3;j. Occupied by Ueloiaa Mid 

nana, 3;;- 
Paeaphkases, ii. 166. 



PabeiTtaL power under Jnstiniim. ii. 
17. Waj never absolute in piiio- 
tice, 2;. LimitaticuB of, 25, 16. 

pAHia, university of, vi. 345. Its con- 
lert with ciiiMos, 344. Dispute 
witli Dominicana, 54;, J47, J54. 
Tata part with Philip ' '" ' 



HS- 









viii. 76. Circular lettBoi of, 85. 
RiaiiU liitrs, 114. Looked up to 

FaIuSH Priett, Chaucer's, ii. 149. 

Paruameht (of WestmiubWr), v. 46, 
Development o4 vii. 39. At Bury, 
61. Of Liuooln, 94. Petitiu.ia 
aaiinst hiemrchy, viii. 165, Ke- 
sidta Papal eiantjang. 168. ' Tha 
Good,' 173. Sliile in, ]r4. 

PaM-IAMBNT (French), vii. 1 iB. Ad- 
Jresaes Pope and Caidinala, ilH. 
At the Louvre, I]4. Second meet- 
ing of, tjd. At Tours, 111. Cou- 
deniBB Templnia, I13. 

F1VKLIAUENT9 m kiogdom of Naples, 
vi. 154. 

I'AKUA taken bv Papalista, vi. 159. 
Kepulaea Kredeiick 11., 161. Eipid- 
hIou of inquisitom irom, ill. 3; 7, 

PaRjUa, John of. General of Frau- 
ciscaai, tI. 3 Jo. 

Pabchai, I, Pope, iii. 11 5. Chnrgt 
against, 12;. His death, 126. 

pASChiAt 11^ Pope, iv. 316, Kot 
arknowiedged — strife with Henry 
IV., 514. Atisolvea Prince Henry, 
3lB. His relatims with Henry V., 
138. At Gunstalla — iovitfd into 
GennimT, 239. His treaty with 
Henry V., 246. His Buspicion and 
insincerity, 251, Imprisoned, ]}2. 
HistreatywithHenrj, 156, Crowua 
him, 1^6, His ckrg^ nmonstrate, 
257. Hisembuntusment, 753. His 
tiealj annulled, 359. Coniimii ei- 
commnnioation of Henry V., 267. 
Quarrels with Roman people, 269. 
Ketirea before Henry V„ 271. His 
loith, 272. Buried lu iJieLateruu, 

VOL. IX, 



Pabchal III., Imperiidint Pope.v.iD. 
Inllame, 138. Aci-ompanies Frede- 
rick Uarboibsaa to Konu;, i]8. 

pASroDKE»UX, the, vi. 336, Thrir 
piBgress and hoEtilil.tiaclei^, 5jK. 
in Paris — at Oileans, jjq. In 
BourgeB, Bordeaux, and Marseillea, 
340. Suppressed, ;4i. Secotid outr 
break of, vii. 3B1. Persecute the 
Jew^, 382, 

PatebuiES, iii, 442. Tei-m ]^plied 
tu MimiiJieans, v. 401. 

Fatbipasjunisu, i. 51. See Mo- 

PaviA burnt by Hungarians, iii. jBo. 

CdUncU of. deddes for Victor IV,, 

T. 6. Council of, viii. 330. 
PilTL, St., hatred of, shown in the 

Clemcutiua, i, 41, 
P4UI,'9, St., Coanri! in, vi. 3B1. IMs- 

tiirbunce in, vlli. 176. Gilts to, ii. 

Paul, Pope, iii. 26. His adulation of 
Pepin, 27. Fear of the Greeks, 23. 
Pontificate peaceful, 30. 

pAgL, Bishop of Emesn, negotiates 
peace with Cyril, i. 232. 

PAgL, Bishop of Constantinople, ii. 
Jll, 3B4- His dcclaralion iu fiivour 
of image-woi'sliip, oud death, 3H7. 

PiULioiANa, V. 400, PtTaecutipnt 
of, under Theodora — in Bulgaria, 

PAL-Lt!JUS conveiis King Edwin, ii. 
237. Converts Northumbrians, 
33B. Bishop oC York, 239. His 
Hight into Kent, 241. 

Peace of Germnuy, iv. 223, Irk- 
some to the nobles, 326. 

Peada, son of Pendo, tonvcrsitin of, ii. 
244. 

Peasakts under Fi-edcrick II., vi. 
15!- 

Pedro of Amigon nukea kingdom 
fruJnlory to Pope, v. J12. His 
mnrriape and journey to Itome, ^12. 
In Albigonsmu war, 440. I'lotects 
Count Haymond, i|4jE,, Wa. wf^i^ 
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PELAGIAN. 

to Pope Innocent III., 447. Slain 
at Muret, 449. 
Pelagian controversy, i. 141. Origin 
of, in human natuie, 145. 

Pelagianism, an element of all re- 
ligious systems, i. 149. Indifference 
to, in the East, 176. 

Pelagius, a Briton, i. 141. In Rome, 
Africa, and Palestine — acquitted of 
heresy — opposed by Augustine, and 
by Jerome, 142. Declared oithodox 
by PopeZosimus, 156. Declaration 
retracted, 160. 

Pelagius I., Pope, his previous his- 
tory, i. 44 T. Sent by Totila to 
Constantinople — made Pope, 442. 
Accused of plotting against Vigilius 
— i-egarded with suspicion, 442, 
Supported by Narses — his death, 

444. 
Pelagius II., Pope, i. 445. 

Penance at Canosa, iv. 9 7. Of Henry 
II., V. 129. Of St. Louis, vi. 298. 

Penda, his victory over Edwin, ii. 
240. Over Oswald, 242. Defeated 
and slain by Oswio, 244. 

PENiTENTiALsystera, ii. 69, 72. Ad- 
vantages of, 73. 

Pepin the Short, unites France, ii. 
440. Elected King, iii. 11. Teu- 
tonises French monarchy, 15. 
Anointed by Pope Stephen, 19. 
Invades Italy, 21. Second invasion 
of Italy, 24. His success, 24. En- 
titled * Patrician of Rome,' 26. 

Pepin, son of Louis the Pious, his 
successful rebellion, iii. 130. Sub- 
mits to his father, 133. Rebels 
again, 136. Dies, 144. 

Pepin, G)unt, in Rome, vii. 495. 

'Perils of the last Times,* bui-ned 
before Alexander IV., vi. 352. 

Persecution by Nero and Domitian, 
i. 30, 3 1. Under Trajan in the East, 
31. By Maximin, 58. By Decius, 
59. Of pilgrims, iv. 173. Of 
heretics in Languedoc, vi. 311. In 
France f 316. 



peter. 

Persia, war with, ii. 162. Moham- 
medan conquest of, 212. 

Perugia, conclave at, vi. 455 ; vii. 

170. Boniface IX. in, viii. 77. 

Tumults in, 79. Abandoned by 

Pope, 79. 
Peter, St., the leading person of the 

Clementina, i. 39, 40. Roman 

claim of descent from, 106. 

Peter's, St., Rome, contest for, iv, 
149. New cathedral, design for, 
viii. 474, 

Peter the Fuller, his intrigues at 
Antioch, i. 291, 296. Agrees to 
the Henoticou, 297. Excommuni- 
cated by Pope Felix, 303. 

Peter the Stammerer, Bishop of 
Alexandiia, i. 297. 

Peter the Archdeacon, remarkable 

death of, ii. 14$. 
Peter, Bishop of Florence, iii. 476. 

Peter the Hermit, iv. 177. His 
preaching and influence, 178. In 
GeiTnany, 219. 

Peter, son of Leo, his influence over 
Paschal II., iv. 244. His part in 
treaty with Henry V., 248. 

Peter of Blois, his account of death 
of Urban III., v. 152. Efforts for 
King Richard's liberation, 159. 

Peter, King of Hungary, dethroned, 
iii. 399. 

Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Clugny, protects Ab^lard, iv. 363. 
Refutes Peter de Brueys, v. 384. 

Peter of Capua, legate in France, v. 
248. Declares Interdict, 250. 
Papal legate to crusa(lei"S at Zai-a, 
344. Recalled by Innocent III., 
363. 

Peter de Castelnau, l^ate to Pro- 
vence, V. 409, 415. Excommuni- 
cates Count Raymond, 416, Mur- 
dered, 418. His murder ascribed 
to Count Raymond, 418. 

Peter, monk of Vaux Ceniay, his 
history of Albigensian war, v. 427. 
\?v:v:i£.B. of Anagon, vi. 425. Pre- 
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PETER. 

pares for war, 426. His secresy, 
428. Amves in Sicily, 436. His 
embassy to Charles of Anjou, 43 7. 
Agrees to single combat, 438. At 
Bordeaux, 442. His death, 445. 

Peter Lombard, * Sentences ' of, ix. 
104. 

Peter's pence, v. 72 ; vi. 83. 

Petra, conquered by Rome, ii. 166. 

Petrarch, *de Vita solitaria,' vi. 
467 note. At Avignon, vii. 452, 
His opinion of Kienzi, 506. His 
expostulation to Urban V., viii. 19. 
Religion of, ix. 207. 

Petrobussians, v. 384. 

Peyraud, Hugh de, vii. 223. 

Philagathus, a Greek — Antipope. 
iii. 324. Cruel treatment of, by 
OthoHI., 326. 

Philip I. of France, charges against, 
by Gregory VH., iv. 33. His 
character, 165. Excommunicated, 
166. 

Philip Augustus, his cmsade, v. 155. 
Takes part with Emperor Philip, 
209. Marries Ingebuiga of Den- 
mark, 244. His aversion to her, 
245 . Marries Agnes of Meran, 246. 
His peace with England, 249. His 
rage at Inteixlict, 251. Compelled 
to submit, 255. Acknowledges 
Ingeburga, 256. Treats her with 
neglect — supports Prince Arthur of 
England, 262. Abandons his cause, 
263. Summons John of England 
to do homage, 264. Makes war on 
John, 265. Takes Normandy, 266. 
Undertakes to dethrone King John, 
279. Forbidden to proceed by Pope, 
286. His rage, 287. Establishes 
collecre for Greeks at Paris, 361. 
Approves crusade against Provencal 
heretics, 42). His jealousy of 
Simon de Montfort, 445, 451. 
Death of, vi. 444. 

Philip the Fair, vii. 15. Compared 
with Edward I., 42. His policy, 46. 
Deludes Edward I., 47. His ra- 
pacity, 56. Exactions from Jews 



PHILIP. 

and bankei-s, 56. From nobles, 57. 
Taxes clergy, 58. Resists Pope, 
65. ' Detains daughter of Count of 
Flanders, 6 7. Bull of Boniface VH I. 
against, 68. His reply, 71-73. His 
war with England, 75. Successes 
in Flanders, 76. Willingness for 
peace, 77. Treaty with Edward I., 
78. Abandons Scots, 98. His 
quarrel with Pope, 99. Its grounds, 
99. Dissatisfied with Papal aibitra- 
tion, 1 01, Alliance with Albert of 
Austria, 103. Arraigns and im- 
prisons Papal Legate, 106. His 
reply to Lesser Bull, 113. Burns 
Greater Bull, 115. Condemns the 
Inquisition, 127. His reply to Pope, 
132. Excommunicated — holds Par- 
liament at the Louvre, 134. His 
•Ordinance of Reformation,* 136. 
Seizes Papal despatches, 138. Ap- 
peals to General Council, 143. 
Second excommunication of, 148. 
His embassy to Benedict XL— -ob- 
tiiins absolution, 159. Persecutes 
memory of Boniface VHI. — his em- 
bassy to Cardinals, 161. Secret 
compact with Clement V., 172. 
Insists on condemnation of Boniface, 
175. His expedients for raising 
money, 177. His reception of Du 
Molay, 189. Arrests the Templars, 
1 95 . His further proceedings against 
them, 197. Sends message to Eng- 
land, 207. Seeks empire for his 
brother Charles, 2 10. Calls on Pope 
to condemn Templars, 214. Re- 
sponsible for proceedings against 
Templars, 271. Contemporary testi- 
mony against, 274. Disappointed 
of spoils, 275. Urges proceedings 
against memory of Boniface VHL, 
282. Refuses to prosecute before 
Pope, 283. Abandons prosecution, 
295. Bui-ns Du Molay, 321. His 
death, 325. Disasters of his last 
years — his poverty, 326. Conduct 
of his daughters-in-law, 326. His 
death, 327. His sons, 340. 
Philii' de Valois, proposes crusade 
against Moors, vu. ^\o. '^vs* «»• 
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PHILIP. 

trangement from John XXII., 433. 
Resolves on crusade, 441. Prevents 
Pope's reconciliation with Emphe, 
444. Intercedes for Louis of Ba- 
varia, 447. 

Philip the Long, King of France, vii. 
341. Disturbances in his reign, 
380. 

Pjiilip the Hohenstaufen, his claim 
to Empire, v. 203. His negotiation 
with Innocent III., 208. Crowned 
at Mentz, 209. His address to In- 
nocent III., 209. His adherents, 
212. Innocent declares against him, 
218. Holds Diet at Bamberg, 222. 
Acknowledged by Innocent III., 229. 
Murdered, 230. His ambassadors 
to crusaders in behalf of Alexius, 
342. 

Philip, Duke of Burgvmdy, viii. 441. 

PhUjIP, elected Pope by a faction, iii. 

31- 

Philosophy, foreign to Moham- 
medanism, ix. 108. Aristotelian, 
no. Arabian, 116. 

Philoxenus. See Xenaias. 

Phocas, his usurpation, ii. 140. His 
character, 142. 

Photius, his learaing, iii. 157. Ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Constantinople 
— his, contest with Ignatius, 157. 
His letters to Nicolas I., 158, 162. 
Decree of Nicolas against, 162, 
Holds Council at Constantinople, 
165. Deposed by Emperor Basil, 
167. Condemned at Council of Con- 
stantinople, 168. His restoration, 
second deposition, and death, 170, 

Physical science, prejudice against, 
ix. 4. 

PiACENZA, Council of, iv. 159. Great 
assemblage, 160. Receives charges 
against Henry IV. — its decrees, 161. 
First mention of crusade coldly re- 
ceived, 164. 

PiccOLOMixi, family of, viii. 415. 

Pictures of Saints, ii. 348. Argu- 
ment in favour of, 34ft. Alle- 
gorical, vii. 473. 



polychronius. 

Piers Ploughman's Vision, ix. 232. 
Poetry of, 233. On wealth of 
clergy, 235. Against Mendicants, 
237. On clergy-— politics of, 23b. 
Allegory of, 239. The Vision, 240. 
Its moral, 243. Probably un- 
finished, 243. 

Pilgrimage, opinions of the Fathers 
upon, iv. 168. Growing tendency 
to, 169. Commerce of, 171. Con- 
tinued under Mohammedan rule, 
171. Dangers of, 173. 

Pilgrims at Rome, plundered, iii. 
369. Persecuted by Tui ks, iv. 1 73 . 
To Rome, vii. 85. 

Pisa, the Papal city under Innocent 
II., iv. 320. Cathedral of — Council 
of, viii. 113. Its proceedings, 115. 
Deposes rival Popes, 117. Elects 
Alexander V., 120. Architecture 
of, ix. 292. 

PiSANO, Nicolo, sculptor and archi- 
tect, ix. 316, 

Pius H. See -Eneas Sylvius, viii. 

467. 

Plague at Rome, ii. no. At Avig- 
non, vii. 497. At Ferrara, viii. 
381. At Basle, 406, 427. 

Pl ASIAN, William of, vii. 106. His 
charges against Boniface VIII., 140. 
His advice to Du Molav, 225. 
Prosecutor of memorv of Boni&oe 
VIII., 284. 

Pluralities, ix. 32. 

Poetry, Provencal, v. 405 ; ix. 197. 
Of St. Francis, vi. 34. Vernaculai-, 7. 
Early Italian, 98. Parisian vulgar, 
353. Christian Latin, ix. 166. 
Scriptural, 166. Historical, 168. 
Latin, 169. Lyric, 183. Crusading, 
187. Satiric, 188. Italian, 198, 
1 99. Romance, 217. Rise of Eng- 
lish, 232. 

POGGIO Bracciolini, viii. 302, 472. 

Poitiers, Clement V. at, vii. 206, 
214. 

POLLENTIA, battle of, i. 122. 
I Polychronius at Constantinople, ii. 



POKGiLnFO of FeiTOTB, Tii. J55, 
of 'i'Empliirs, vii, -lij. Tortured, 

PoNTIANCS, Pope, banuhal to Sar- 
diQiij — mHrtyrdoni of, i^ 59, 

POKTlFlCiTli, Jionuin, the centre of 
Ulin ChriBticuiity, i. 20. 

FONTIGNT, CiBbeTRian moiinst^rf, t. 
71. Becket'. retirement thert, jj. 

Poor lien of Ijone, v. ;B], 393. 
Conilemned by I.udus HI., 395. 
Their doctrlnee, 395. 

Popes, early, their nnmes neiirly all 
Greek — traditions about them wortli- 
less, j. 36 note. Their obsfiu- 
ritj, real dignity, and poiver, 39, 
30. Danger of Ihdr post, 37. 
Subjeet lo Eastern Eraperar, 446 ; 
ii. Jo8. Their policy deatrurtive to 
Italy, I 44J, 448. Li« of, from 
Gregory I. to Gregory II., ii. 307, 
Temporal power of, 4.31. Rapid 
■ncceaioa of (9tli centnr}-), iii. 34). 
Their port in Irnperlnl electiotia, 
184. Three rival, 360, All de- 
graded by Hemy 111., 36r. Ghid 
power Inim crusades, ir. 191 ; t. 
173. Keep aloof from crusades, 
IT. 19]. Their li^ateB, 19B. Vic- 
tnrj over Empire, t. 14J. " 



1. 7J. 



B agaiuhE 
luigiiuKi, viii. 10. ikival, 50. 
Their mutual distrust, loB. Ue- 
poeed at Pun, 117. Taiatlon by, 
ix. 16. Satires on, 190. Opposi- 
tim to, in Germany, 152. Oiigio- 
atom of bousea, 341. 

PoRCARO, Stephen, riii, 4G3. His 
conspipuy and death, 465. 

POSTO, Cardinal of, his speech to 
CouBistory, 



POBTCQAL, r 



IS of, Ii 



npacy, V. 



POFET, Ttemard de, Cardinal, reputed 
(on o( .luhn XX11„ legnle to Lorn- 
bdiily, rii. 389. At Bologna, 431. 

Fk£UCB[BE. Statute of, viii. [;4, 

FBAauATic r^nnction, vi. 319, J9J ; 

™. jBi i 1.. 41, 
Pbaql'e, Rienii at, -rii. 499. Dni. 



pREiACiimo, dieusa of, ri. i. Was 
the sti-eugtb of hei'esica, 5. 

Predestination, docti-inc of, opposed 

to hierareby, ir. jiB. 
PREFEnuENT, Papal right of, Tiii, 

PnESGNCE, lieal, Ei-igena'e derinilion 

of, iii. 389. 
PRIMIHOOD of Tentoni, i, 334. 

Power of, ii. 4B. IW loss of jiower, 

349. Its claims, 354, 
Priests, haughtineGs of, ii. iSj. 
Pkiiiooehiture, iii. 119. 
PaiNTiNa, ii. J 48. 
Pbibcilun, pnt to death by M»ii- 



Pkisi 



L 151. 



J90. 



PiiOCEsaios of Holy Ghof 
397; i''5I- 

Pbooida, John of, Ti. 431, His in- 
trigues, 436. 

PROC[:nE prrni:hes a^inst NestoriuE, 
i. 184. Bishop of (Jonstanlinople, 
235. 

Pnocopa'S, Tili. 341, 341. His vic- 
tones, 146. His death, J6l. 

PROOCSATIONS, tI. I99. 

pROGHESS of intellect, ii. 342. 

PncmiFiTEn degrees of morringe — 
citeiided to spuitunl relfltionahip. 
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pROPHrTEflBES, Teotoiiic, i« 335. 
PROPEBTT, law of, as affecting the 
charch, ii. 27, 54, 

Pbospeb, a partisan of Aagitstine, i, 

168. His prjem, i'8. 
PBOTERirs, murder of, i. 39a 
PEOVE59AL poetry, r. 405 ; ix. 196. 

Clergy, v. 406. Language, ri. 6. 

Pbovf:nce, subject to kings of Naples, 
Tii, 335. 

Provisioss, riii. 312 note. 
Pbovisors, statute o^ riii. 71, 151, 
Re-enjcted, 154, 

Prude?«tius, ix. 172. 

pRaasiA, paganism in, til 330. Sub- 
ject to Teutonic knights, 331. 

PrOLEMAlS, Frederick II. at, ri. 116. 

* Pl'BLICAXS/ doctrines of, v. 391. 
Burnt as heretics, 391. 

Pl'LCHERIA, M>tpr of Theodosius II., 
i. 218. Ruins Xestorias, 219. 
Empress — marries Marcian, 265. 
Her death, 269. 

Ptrgatory, growth of Ijelief in, ix. 
91. Visions ani legends ot', 93. 

Ptrrhus, Bishop of C'^nstintinople, 
flies to Africa, ii. 320. At Home 
— his monotheliti.sm, 321. Ana- 
thematised by Pope Theodoras, 
322. 

QCESTIOXS. See Controversies.. 
Ql'ixi3EXTan Council, ii. 335. 
Qcod-vult-Dkus, Bi.-hop of Cirth- 

age, banished to Italy by Genseric, 

i. 243. 

Races of Europe, ix. 230. 

Rachis, a Lombard king, attacks 
Perugia, iii. 8. Becomes monk, 8. 
Reap|>earfi, 26. 

Rainikri, Bishop, his war against 
Dolcinites, vii. 364. 

Raixer, PajKil l^ate in Spain, v. 
306, 3 10. 

Rasdulpii de Broc, an enemy of 
becket, V. 72, ii6, 119. 



Rathjuul'B, Bishop of Verona, io. 
301. 

Eatioxalism of Erigena, nr. 332. 

: RatisBOX, Diet at, ir, 242 ; rii. 40GL 

I KkYJLjrSA, monument of Tbieodorie 
at, i. 417. Exardis of^ tiieir weak« 
nes-s ii. 114. Tumults in — t-tken 
by Liutprand, 419. RetakeiL. 419. 
Parties in, 421. Ceded to Roman 
Cnorch by Rndol|^ of Hapsburg, 
ri. 414. Decline o^ ix. 40. 
Churches of, 277. 

Ratmoxd. Count of Touloase, r. 413, 
His diilicult position. 414. £lx> 
commuiiicateii, 416. Charged with 
murder of Papal legate, 418. Ex- 
communicated by Pope, 419. His 
submission and penance. 424. Com- 
pelled to join crusade, 425 . Con- 
tinued persecution of, 433. His 
jo;imey to Rome, 434. New de- 
mands upon, 438. Takes up arms, 
441. His contest in Toulouse with 
liishop, 442. I>efeated at Muret, 
448. His submission — puts to 
death his brother, 450. With- 
draws to England, 451. Deposed 
by Lateran Council, 45 2, Appears 
l^fore the Pope, 453. Recovers 
Toulouse, 460. His death — his 
body refused burial, 463, 

Raymond VII. (the younger) of Ton- 
louse, flies to England, v. 451. At 
Rome, 453. Under protection of 
Innocent III., 45 7. His war with 
De Montfort, 459. Treaty with 
St. Louis, 463. Penance, 464. 
Rises against Louis IX., vi. 315. 
Forced to submit, 316. 

Raymond de Pennaforte, vi. 164. 

Realists and Nominalists, ir, 336, 

Reason, limits of, ix. 139. 

Recared, Catholic King of Spain, ii. 
123. 

* Reformation, Ordinance of/ Tii. 
136. 

Reformation, causes of, ix. 49. 

Demand for, 266. 
Yv^YO^:i&a ol^tk^iAvjl XII., vii. 44J8, 



\ 



HtuiNALD, Archbishop of Cologne, v, 
74. His itesth, 8q. 

RsLitlliEB, il. 153. Tales of their 
flificacy, 154. Supply of, from 
Palestine, iv. 171. Mundcr of, at 
Conslan^Qople. v. 351. Venera- 
tioQ of St. LoQil foi', vi. 301. 
Brought Into ball of ooundl at 
Batle, viii. 40+. VeneiatJgn for, 
ix. 84. Wai-s respsutirg, 86. 

BblwioN', papular, ii. 54. Vatiooe 
elementi of. 351. 

EeuaiOUS warn in Gaul, i. 355. 
Origin of, il 120. KsUblitJied by 

queut prevuleuce, loj. 
RliMI, St., charph of, uonawralBd, iii, 

J77, Sanelity of, il. 3o. 
Rimiaicrs, baptizes CloTis, i. jjl. 

Hia remains remoted, iii, 37S. 
' RBNAK0D3 Vulpes,' ii. 170. 
EbpubliO in Rome, ir. 38J, 388. 

Its and, 408. Under Riviai, vil. 



:C8, Italiad, extinct, li. 341. 
BESeiiViTiOKS, viii. 313. 
Reseeteb, Papal, vii, 435. 
Hbviv&I, of letters, ii. 342, 344. 
REVOLtTMoN in Kome, vii. 475. 

Oraeni of, ix. 341, 34]. 
UiiADAQAjaua invadffi Italy, i. Hi 



RllsiMS, Connril of, deposes A 
iii. 3t7' Council Di; 37B. 
deurees, jSi. Council of, ir, 



aoj, Uakea [uice 1 



349. His alhanoa wHh Innacant 
111., 260. Hia death, ]6l. 

Richard U., his soceasion, viil. 178. 

IticruRDflfComwal] elected Emperor, 
vi. 328. Hi9 death, 402. 

RtESZI, at Avignon, viL 453, 469, 
Uts story of his biilh, 465. Hia 
early history, 46G. Uis letter to 
Eome, 469. His poverty, 471. 
Compliiius of itate of Roine, 471, 
Bis diasimulation, 471. Hi* ftlle- 
gorical pictures, 473. Revolntion- 
1; 476. 






, -478. 



48s. 



', 487- 



victory oier Colonnai, 492. His 
despondency, 493. Denounced by 
Pope, 494. Hia abdlcatioa, 49J, 
Flight, 436 ; and retreat among 
the Fraticelli, 496. Goes to Pragi)- 
499. Hia intarvievt with Chwl 
IV., 499, 500. Imprisoned — letb. _ 
of, 5D1. Letter to Archbishop of 
Prague, 501. Uoubtfol motives, 
505. Sent piTsonei to Avignon — 



ti-ial and h 



iii. B. 



t. 507: 



Sent 



RiPtTiBiiN law, ii. j8 noie. 
RiFos, church Bt, ii. ijB. 

Robber Synod.' See Ephcans. 
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BOOEB. 

perm*, ri. 402. His gifU to Roman 
church, 414. 

BOGEB, King of Sidlj, upholds Ana- 
cletus IL, iv. 317. His wars with 
Innocent IL, 324. 

Roger, Archbishop of York, an enemy 
of Becket, t. 27. Made Papnl 
l^te, 53. At Northampton, 60. 
Ambassador to Louis VIL, 65. To 
Pope Alexander, 69. Crowns Pnnce 
Henry, no. Suspended by Pope, 
115. Justifies murder of Becket, 
126. 

Roland, a priest, delivers to Pope 
Gregory VII. Henry IV.'s letter, 
iv, 75. 

Romagna, tranquillity of, under Ni- 
colas v., viii, 456. 

Roman Bishop, obscurity of, i. 29, 
73. Absence of, from Councils, 77, 
79. Greatness afler restoration of 
Rome, 139. Imperial character of, 
140. Indifferent to destruction of 
Western Empire, 288. 

Roman buildings restored by Theo- 
doric, i. 380. 

Roman Chiistians, their wealth and 
bounty, i. 32. 

Roman chui-ch, its importance, i. 36. 
The centre of Christendom, and of 
all controversies, 36, 37. Centre 
of hei'esies, 38. Discord in, 46. 
Composition of, 52. Intercourse 
with Cailhage, 59. Subsequent 
dispute, 6 5 . Supremacy of, ackuo w- 
le'lged by Cyprian, 67. Head of 
Western churches, 75. Free from 
speculative discord, 76. Supports 
Athanasius, 77. In decline of Em- 
pire, 104. Veneiation for, 105. 
Growth of its supremacy, 106. 
Silent aggression of, 108. Appeals 
to, 112, 113. Appealed to on 
Peia^an question, 153. Wherein 
its ))ower consisted, 155. Strength- 
ened by tlastern contentions, 195. 
Its supremacy over lUyricum, 253. 
Oinses of its strength, 271. Re- 
mains — sole government of B«me, 

281, Power of, in absence ol 



BOMANS. 

£mpat»r, 441. Oipmization of, 
ii. 113. Its estates, 113. Value 
of its property, 117. Inriueuce of, 
in England, 249. Denounced by 
Franciscan prophets, vii. 331, 333, 
360. See Papaty. 

Roman conquest of Petra, ii. 166. 

Roman demagogues, viii. 462. 

Roman dominion of Gaul, ix. 211. 

Roman Empire, division of, i. 74, 
State of, at accession of Leo the 
Great, 232. 

Roman law affected by Christianity, 
ii. I. Required consolidation. 6. 
Attempts to organize, 7. Recognises 
slavery, 13. 

Roman life, curious picture of, i- 54. 

Roman morals, their corrupt state- 
Teutonic influence on, i. 360. 

Roman people, character of, vii. 487. 

Roman power revives under Justinian, 
i. 419. 

Roman supremacy, question of, L 
298. 

Roman territory, depredations of 
nobles in, iii. 219. 

Romance of the Rose, vi. 353. 

itOMANCE poetry, ijc. 218. Lang-uagcs, 
221. 

Romanesque architecture, ix. 289. 
Transiilpine, 292. 

Romans welcome Belisarius, i. 431. 
Defeats of, by Mohammedaa<?, ii. 205 . 
Faithful to Gregory VI 1., iv. 129, 
Venality of, 133. Surrender, 135, 
Rise agaimit Normans, 135. Rise 
against Germans, 253. Their war 
with Henry V., 255. Quarrel with 
Paschal IL, 268. Rise against In- 
nocent IL, 383. Invite Emperor 
Coni-ad, 384. Defend Rome against 
Lucius IL, 385. Embassy to Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, 414. R^iise 
tumult — suppressed by Frederick 
Barbarossa, 414. Defeated by 
troops of Frederick, V. 137. Their 
rebellion and insolence, 149. Pro- 
cure destruction of Tusculum, 158. 
\ ^^Aaft«igaJmsX>0\.\:A IV.^234. Against' 
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ROMAN DS. 

Gregory IX., vi. 112. Fickleness 
of — their enmity to Viterbo, lycT. 
Rebel against Gregory IX., 172. 
Submit, 173. Demand a Roman 
Pope, viii. 35. 

Roman us, governor of Bosra, his 
treachery and apostacy, ii. 208. 

ItoME, the church in, was originally 
Greek, i. 32. Influence of the name 
of, no. Siege of, by Alaric, 125. 
Capitulates, 127. Admits Attains, 

128. Third siege of, and capture, 

129, 130. Sack of, 130. Miti- 
gated by Christianity, 132, 134. 
Remains Christian — restoiation of, 
137, 138. Destruction of, was par- 
tial, 138. Capture of, tended to Pa- 
pal greatness, 139. Rumoured con- 
spiracies in, 404. Second capture 
by Goths, 441. Ecclesiastical su- 
premacy of, ii. 64. Appeals to, 65. 
Plague and famine at, no. State 
of, at Gregory's accession, 130. 
Ingratitude of, to Gregory, 144. 
Councils at, condemn Iconoclasm, 
423, 425. Anarchy and cruelties 
in, iii. 31. Unsettled state of, 279. 
Attempted republicanism in, 312- 
317. Papal, turbulence of, 107, 
114. Threatened by Saracens, 217, 
Siege of, by Hemy IV., iv. 129. 
Surrendered, 134. Surprised and 
burnt by Normans, 135. Republic 
in, 382, 388. Its end, 408. 
Placed under interdict, 408. Ve- 
n?lity of, V. 136. Pestilence at, 
139. State of, at accession of In- 
nocent III. — submission of, r8r. 
Feuds in, 182. War with Viterbo, 
183. Anarchy in, 185. Rapacity 
of, 329. Takes part of Conradin, 
vi. 387. Dante on Imperial destiny 
of, vii. 315. Deserted by Popes, 
334, 464. Calls on John XXII. 
to return, 414. Admits Louis of 
Bavaria, 414. Rienzi's revolution 
in, 475. Submits to Pope, viii. 11. 
Its increasing estrangement, 17. 
Return of Pope to, 20. Tumultuous 

•conclave at, 33. Proceedings in, 



SALADIN. 

35 » 37* Disturbances in, 79, 94. 
Council of (John XXIII.) — incident 
at, 135. Pillaged by Neapolitans, 
138. Miserable condition of 
(Martin V.), 325. Rises against 
Eugenius IV., 359. Centre of art 
and letters, 473. Architecture of, 
ix. 272. Churches of, 273. Chris- 
tian architecture unknown in, 340. 

ROSCRLIN, Nominalistic doctrines of, 
iv. 336. 

Rose, the Golden, viii. 262. 
ROTHARIS, ii. 38. 

ROTHRAD, Bishop of Soissons, iii. 
197, Appeals against Hincmar, 

197. 
Rudolf III. of Burgundy, iii. 355. 

Rudolph of Swabia, lival of Henry 
IV., iv. 108. Elected — crowned 
at Mentz, no. Low state of his 
artiiii's, 119. Acknowledged king 
by lope, 123. His death, 126. 

Rule of St. Francis, vi. 42. 

Russian prelates at Florence, viii. 390. 

Rust AND, legate in England, vi. 322. 

Saaz, battle of, viii. 341. 

Sabellius, i. 51. 

Sabinianus, Pope, accuses Gregory 
I. of waste, ii, 309 ; and of Icono- 
clasm, 310, His death, 311. 

Sacerdotal hiemrchy, ix. 62. 

Sagarelli, Gei-ard, of Parma, his 
imitation of the Apostles, vii. 356. 
His extravagances, 356. Burnt — 
strange account of, 358. 

Saints, their protecting power, ii. 
152. Belief in, ix. 71, Deification, 
of, 72. Calendar of, 76 ; of the 
East and West, 76. General and 
local, 78. National, 80. Festivals 
of — legends of, 83. Lives of, 
versified, 171. Buildings in honour 
of, 283. 

Saisset, Papal legate in France, 
character of, vii. 105. Arraigned, 
108. Imprisoned, 109. 

Saladin, v. 152. 



S4LEHS0 l>etnip Empresi ConstantJa, 
T. 1J9. l'iiDi8liedl)yHi:nryVI.,i6j. 

Salic 1k«, ii. 39 ; Tii. 341. 

SYLVIAN on L'bostity of the Teutons, 
i. )6J. 

SiNCHO, King of Navarre, T, 310, 

SaNCxiOS, Fcagmatic See PragmatJo 



II-.' 



.97. 



SaKACeHS dereated by Leo th: Ar- 
Toeaaa, ii. 399. Wan of, with 
Tluiipbilua, 409. Lirade Italy, iii. 
iji. Thraiten Rome, 317. Difiid 
of, J I J. Thoir BtrooghoH on tha 
Girigliano, ago. Diiven out bj 
Pope J oho X.. 393. In South 
Italy, 403. Chivalry of. It, iro. 
In Sicily, v. rgj. At Capim, vi. 
14a. Jn Mnnfrtiil's tenici!, 367. 

SaBDICA, Couunl of, i, 79, Esla- 
bllshas appeali to Rome, iij. 

Sardinia recaveivd from ScracQiB, 
ill. 354. Afrai.^af,,-i. nj. 

Saezasa, Thomas of. See Nioolaa V. 

Satikic poetry. raonkL'h, ii. 
EariiCitiiessof.igS. 

SaUTaEE, William, Wyeliffile nmrtjr, 

SiVONA, meeting of rival Pop 



!"" 



di.t,vi 



Sasoh wars of Chnrleitiagne, 
75. Thtir bioody iiht^cti 
Were raligious wars, 78. Prisoner^ 
Bsmpe of, iv. H4. 

Saxons, aevere laws of, ngoinat nn- 
cbaatitv, ii. 54. Their country, iii. 
71. Their enmity to the FnuiliH, 
7S. End r™-|-li< '■■■■■ 



7i- 



illlgllB, 



^^BU'EO, Archbiahop of Pingue, I'esi^ta 
Huaa, Tiii. 139. BuniB Wycliflea 
booifs, ^40. 

SCBAFPHAUSEN, Pope John XXIIl. 



i of forty years. 






Schism, Papal, iii. 449 ; t. 5 ; viii. 
49. Terniinaled, v. 14&. PerH- 
cutiona during, viii. 66. Atlempts 
Co terminiilc, 75, Si. Sentence of 
Couadl of Pisa on, iiB. Indiffor- 

ScHUCE, Gaspar, viii. 431. 

SCHOLAETICiaii, is. loo. Latin, loi ; 
and Uyiticism, 105. Greiit era of, 
118. UnpivfitableneSB, 111. Ten- 
dency to PnnthuBm, 143. Its dura- 
tion, iho. 

ScnoOLUEB, vi, 354; ii. 100. Five 
grmt, tto. All Heodicauils, ilo. 
Their title.. .31. 

SCHOoif at Athens, suppressed by 
Justialan, i. 423. Monastery, iv. 
335. English, viiL i;j. 

SOHOLAsncA, St,, Eiiter of Benedict, 
ii. 84. Her desth, 93. 

SoDTiBTS and Thomiats, ii. 144. 

Scotland, resbta Edward I., vii. 77. 
Appeals to Pope, 79. Claimed as 
fief by Pope, Bi. Clauns of Eng- 
lond upon, 96. Arrest of Templars 

.£nea3 Sylvius' aoCDUnt of, viiL 
418. 
SCOTB, reply to pkimB of Edwnrd I.. 



1 36. 
Scottish clergy, their dispute with 

Komnna, ii. J46. 
ScOTtrs, John. See Erigenn. 
ScDLPTUttK, advance of, under Ni- 

colaa v., viii. 477. ChvistJmi, ii. 

;oB. Rnie in the East, 309. Pro- 

tcvftjA la C«att Church, 311, 



Monumonlal, 31;, Id wood, 

SecTjLbunibm, time of IniuN.'ent 

T. J77. Us principle of n 



. , Tbeir 

to Danitan, iB, (Ftmice), diapate 

SEUUKIANa. Sie TnrkB. 

Sehi-Pelaoun eouti-oven;, con- 
duced nith raoderatioD, t. 167. 

SEXl-FeLAaiANTHM, I. iGl. RbtIth 
in Gaul under Casiuiiu, iGj. 
DoctriDes of, 1C9. 

Sehatorship of Rome, vi. 417. 

Sebs, Comtcil of, ir. 35B. 

'Sbntesces' of Pet*r Lorahwd, ii. 
104.. 

Sereka, widow of Slllicbo, pat to 



■Urte Uie quHlionaf Monotheli 
li.ji4. Pope,3J4. Rqeota yuini- 
enum Council, 335. Uie death, 
335. Po|«,iii. 14B. 

SESQica IV., takes refuge in Tuscany, 
iii, 385. llepoBK Chrinlopher and 
btoomM Pops, 187. Obscurity of 
his pHp»cy — aU^J vices, 3B7. 
TnaculBB Pups, 350. 

SeroiUB, [hike gf Naples, bis lengue 
with SontHns, Iii. m. B«trHjed 
— hii luiter^le death, ij]. 

Serpent, Bymbo! of Satan, in. 69. 

SSBTIOO. Greek and Latin, difference 

Dg. Pope, oondemni Maoo- 



Jiditi, 



i. 31B. 



Snople, 
1. 310. Miiii« Bishop of Antioch, 
3 T 3 . Degraded, 400. 

Skwal, Archbishop of York, vi. 3 13. 

SIOBZA, Lodovico, viii. 333. 



SiCiLiAHB exclnded fiom Jubilee, vii. 

86. 
Sl(in.r, Ort^nlnl nwnneni in, vi. 97. 

Discontent of, agaioit French, 41 1. 

ItisuiTeetion in, 430. Crusade pro- 

cliuined agninit, 433. Affdin of 

(time of Bonifuce VUI.), vii. 17. 

Kesolute indepmiieiiM of, 30. War 

of, IQ, ItaliauIanguageiDiii. acKi. 

Kingdom of, see Nnpls^ 
SiEOFMED, Archbishop of Menti, in. 

;3. Galls synod at Krfurt, 54. 

His Qight, ;;. ChUs synod at 

Menu — inUmidatod, 6d. 
SiEOFRiED, Pupal Archbishop of 

Ment«,v. 134. Publishes eicomniu- 

nicBtionofOlhoIV„336. 

SlESNA, viii. J3I. 

Sienna, Council at, viii. 3J1, 

Mnaa Silvim, Bishop of, 458. 
SIGISUDND, Emperor, chancter of, 



139. 



witli Joh 



XXIII., 141. Invites Huss to Con- 
stance, 343. ArrivH at Cnnstuice, 
347, His poretty, 349. Abandons 
Hues, 353. Excuses for, 354. De- 
tains Pope, 364. Intel-view with 
Pope, 166. His embarrassmenl in 
the matter of Hnss, 183, His de- 
claration agninit Husn, 389. Bie 
"pologj to Biiheminna, 198. Hie 
coaMst with Cardinnli. J09. Takes 
Ifove of Council of Conalance, 319. 
. Sucraeds to Dohemhui crown, 340. 
Insurrection and war Hgainst, 340, 
Negotiates with Boheniiane, 344. 
His progress throuEh Italy, 353. 



. 353- 
3Si. At Counc-a of I 
Decline of his power, 
dvUb, 38;. 
SlLVEBIUS, Pofe, wn^ Q^ 



I. 356. 
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8ILVE8TEB. 

i. 431. D^*aded by Theodoiu— 
appeals to Justinian, 433. Returns 
to Rome — ^his banishmeiit aud death, 

433- 
Silvester, Pope, i. 72. Donation 

of Constantine to, 72. 
Silvester II. See Gerbert. 

Simeon Stylites applied to by Theo- 
dosius, i. 222. His sanctity, 292. 
Death and funeral at Antioch, 292. 

Simon de Montfort takes the Cross, v. 
331. At Zai-a, 340. Leaves the 
aimy, 346. Leads crusade against 
heretics. 428. Invested with con- 
quered lands, 43 1. His power, 441. 
His chai'acter, 441. Takes La vaur,. 
444. His sovereignty, 445. Gains 
victory at Muret, 448. Chosen 
King of Languedoc — reaction against 
— war with young Raymond, 458. 
Suppresses risings in Toulouse, 460. 
Besieges Toulouse, 46 1 . Is slain, 46 2 , 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
excommunicated, vi. 363. His 
death — a popular saint, 378. 

Simon of Tournay, ix. 112. 

Simony, measures against, iii. 364. 
Prevalence of, 370. Caused by 
wealth and power of Church, iv. 
13. Tends to impoverish the 
Church, 16. Papal, viii. 73. 

SiMPLicius, Pope at extinction of 
Roman Empire, i. 288. Remon- 
strates against Acacius, 299. Death 
of, 301. 

SiRicius, Pope, issues the first De- 
cretal, i. 97. 

SiXTUS, Pope, i. 225, 

Slavery recognised by Justinian, ii, 
13. Regulations concerning — pre- 
vious mitigations of, 14. Under 
barbaric laws, 47. Gradually 
changed to serfdom, 52. 

Slaves, their life and person pro- 
tected, ii. 14. Marriages of, 15. 
Trade in, was legal, 16, Marriages 
off under Barbaric law, 48. Their 
iiVes unprotected, 50. Runaway 

— eiuancipatioQ of, 51. 



STEPHEN. 

Slavian language used in churches, 
iii. 256. 

S01SSON8, election of Pepin at, iii. 11. 
Council of, condemns Ab^lard, iv. 
350. Council of, V. 257. 

SoPHRONius, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
capitulates to Mohammedans, iL 
210. Resists Monothelitism, 316. 

Spain, unsettled state of, in 5 th cen- 
tury, i. 250. Monasticism in, iL 
80. Converted from Arianism, 
121, 122. And France, birthplace 
of chivalry, iv. 205. Innocent 
III.'s measures in, v. 305. AflTairs 
of (time of Clement IV.), vi. 382. 
Acquittal of Templars in, vii. 267. 
Ghurch in, ix. 43. 

Spanish Bishops among the Lapsi, 
i. 68. 

Spectacles at Rome under Theodoric, 
i. 381. 

Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, his 
crusade in Flanders, viii. 197. 

Spires, Diet at, vii. 306, 404. 

Spiritualists, vii. 345. Prophecies 
of. 346, 351. Avow the * Eternal 
Gospel,' 349. Followers of CoBlestine 
v., 350. Persecuted by John XXII., 
372. For Emperor against Pope, 
399. 

Squino di Florian professes to tell 
secrets of Templars, vii. 193. His 
monstrous charges, 194. 

*Stabat Mater,' ix. 173. 

States General. See Parliament, 
French. 

Statues in churches, ix. 309. De- 
stroyed by crusaders, 311. 

Statutes of Toulouse, v. 465. 

Stedinger, heresy of, vi. 167 ncie, 

Stephania, widow of Crescentius, 
poisons Otho III., iii. 346. 

Stephen, Pope, his dispute with 
Cypiian— rwith Firmilian, L 67. 
His lenity to Spanish Bishops, 68. 

Stephen II., Pope, treats with As- 
\ tolph, iii. 15. Applies for aid to 
\ Coiititosi\xcLQr^% — %t^ out for France, 
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STEPHEN. 



17. Is met by Prince Charles, 18. 
Obtains promise of aid against Lom- 
bards, 19. Anoints Pepin and his 
sons, 19. Attacked in Home by 
Abtolph, 21. His lettei-s to Pepin, 
21, 22. 

Stephen III., Pope, cruelties at his 
election, iii. 31. Factions in his 
Popedom, 31. Supported by Lom- 
bards, 33. Remonstrates against 
Charlemagne's marriage, 36. 

Stephen IV., Pope, flies from Rome, 
iii. 115. Crowns Louis the Pious 
at Rheims, 116. 

Stephen V., Pope, iii. 236. 

Stephen VI., Pope, insults remains 
of Formosus, iii. 242. Sti-angled 
in prison, 243. 

Stephen IX. (Frederick of Lon-aine), 
iii. 406. Flies from Heniy III., 
413. Restored by Pope Victor II. 
— Abbot of Monte Casino, 416. 
Pope, his high language at Con- 
stantinople, 418. Denounces Patri- 
arch, 419. His plans against Nor- 
mans, 420. His death, 421. 

Stephen, wai of, with Matilda, v. 
18. 

Stephen, St., King of Hungary, iii. 
39B. 

Stephen, the monk, denounces Icono- 
clasm, ii. 377. Imprisoned and 
murdered, 378. 

Stigand, Saxon Archbishop, deposed 
by William the Conqueror, v. 14. 

• Stigmata * of St. Francis, vi. 38. 

Stilicho defeats Alaric, i. 121; and 
Jihadagaisus, 122. His disgrace and 
death, 124. His memory blackened, 
124. Consequences of his death, 125. 

Strasburg, religious contests in, ix. 
257. Resistance to Pope in, 261. 

Stratford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, viii. 152. 

Straw, Jack, viii. 187. 

Sturmi, a follower of St. Boniface, 
journey of, ii. 304. Founds monas- 
tery at Fulda, 305. 



SYROPULUS. 

SuBiACO, monasteries of, ii. 86. 

Subsidies of clergy, vii. 54, 

Subsidies to Mendicants, ix. 25. 

Succession, principles of, unsettled, 
iii. 9. 

Sudbury, Simon de, Archbishop, be- 
headed by insurgents, viii. 186. 

Suffrage, right of, at Councils, viii. 
257. 

SuGER, of St. Denys, minister of 
French Kings, iv. 399. His early 
life, 400. Regent of France— his 
death, 403. 

* Sum of Theology,* ix. 132. 

SUPINO, Reojinald di, attacks Pope 
Boniface VIII. at Anagni, vii. 150. 
Collects witnesses, 280. 

Supremacy of Emperor over Church, 
ii. 4. Of barbarian kings, 5. 
Spiritual and Feudal, vii. iii, 121. 
Of Roman Chuich, see Roman 
Church. 

Sweden, Christianity in, iii. 270. 
Partial conversion of, 272. 

Symbolism of Gothic architecture, ix. 
303. 

Symmachus, heathen orator, i. 173. 

Symmachus, son of the above. Prefect 
of Rome, i. 173. 

Symmachus, Pope, strife at his elec- 
tion, i. 323, 387. His invective 
against Emperor Anastasius, 324. 
Confirmed by Theodoric, 387. 
Accusations against, 389. Ac- 
quitted, 392. Death of, 393. 

Symmachus, chief of the Senate, i. 
412. Put to death by Theodoric, 
414. 

Syria becomes Mohammedan, ii. 204. 
Ea.sy conquest of, 204. 

Syrian Bishops, at Ephesus, i. 212. 
Condemn proceedings of Cyril and 
the majority, 212. At Chalcedon, 
217. Synods of, 221. Their 
tieaty with Cyril, 222. Resist 
John of Antioch, 225, 

SvRoruLUS, viii, ViS» 



Ta*SS. bHitle of, viii. )4.;. 
TlBOR, ID Bohemia, Tiii. 4; S. 
' TaBORiTES,' Tiii. JJ9, J43, 45a, 
TiOtTOB compared wilh Dante, ii. 

TaoliaCOzzO, battle nf, vi. 390. 
Tallbyband, Cardiral, viii. 4. 
TaKOIIELIK, of Antwrtp, T. {^9- 
Takceeb, of Sillily, liis war witi 
Heiirj VI., V. i;8. Rdeiecs Era- 
" ' 1 159- Denth of, 



Arrest of, in Kn^lnnd and Soitland, 
^5^. £:{AirLi nation ia England, 2^1. 
Kothing prorad agaiiiEt the Order, 
l;j. WitnasM against, 155. 
StniojTO evidiDcc, 356-360. Cod- 



i6[. 

Tacasiub, Bishop of Constantinople, 
ii. 388, His J«!gns in favouv of 
itnage-woiship, 38B. 

TamdS, Synod of, i. 1:1. 

TAaaiLO, his mcditatsd rtvolt, iu. 50. 
Imprisoned in a monastery, IQI. 

TaOT:EH, John, ii. 355, His preach- 
'"£> ^59- German writing!, :6i. 
Dvath, 16]. Sermoni. 363. 

Taxation of flergy, vi, BB. 

Templars, abitse tlieir privileges, v. 
[19. Oppose Kroderiok II, in Paics- 
(ine, vi. 117. Origin and history 
of, vii. 181. Their privil^es and 
immunities, iBl. Their independ- 
ence and rivalry with Knightd of 
tit. Juhn, 183. Their vices, 1B6. 
Retain power after Inas of Pnleatine, 
137. Wealth of, 191. AccusMtiona 
against, 193. {In France) mon- 
ati-ouschargesagninut, 194. Sudden 
arrest of, 194. Trial hy toilni-ev 
199. ConreisionB, 3aa. Questions 
put t^ 303. Anest of in Englnnd, 
109. In Kaplet, 209. Jealousy 
of, 312, Eiamiued by Pope Cle^ 
ment V„ 116. Cited before Com- 
missioners at Paris, 13i. Uronglit 
from the provinces, 25B. Asked if 
they will defend the Ordei^-their 
replies, 129.131. Proceedings of 
court ^ainit, 137, 337. Treated 
ai relapsed heretics, 140. Many 
baraed to death, 141. Burned in 
the provinces, 144. ConCessims, 
3^ Resolt of conteuiont, i^l> 



. . ^ lination of, 

in Scotland and Irel.ind, 3G4, 1ti 
Italy, ]6j. In Spain, 367. In 
Germany, their protest aiid ho 
quitUl, 167. Diffiuolly of queation 
oflhclrguilt.iGg. Rvidence against 
worthless. 371. Charges t^oat 
improbable, 373, Were sacrificed 
for their wealth, 374. Their lands 
given to HiHiHlailei's, 376. The 
Order abolished, 376. Abolition 
confirmed atCnDncilofTienne, 300. 

3'9- 
Temple at Paris, vli. 189-191. 
Te.nastb of Gliurrfi lanJs, is. 33. 
Tenths, levied by Gregory XI„ viii. 



1. J7- 






the first great Christisu 
wncer in latin, 1 3{. Adopb 
Montnniam, 49, 

TedTOniC charBcter, i, JjB. Whs 
congenial to Chrlstinnity, 339, 

TEDTO!iiaChriBtinnity,i. 30, Assert* 
individnal responsibility, 11. Ten- 
dencies of, ii. 556. Its future, 
357- 

TeOTOSIC Empire. Set Emjare. 

ligious terms ijeiired frnm, 231. 
TedtosiO DBliona, theit religion, i. 

338. Their human sacrifices, 333. 
Which were common to nil Iha 
tribes, 333. Animal aacrificai, JJj, 

Teutonic order, vii, 338. Origin o^ 

339. Its crusades in North of Ger- 
many, JJO. It5iovereignl7, 3J1. 

Ttt^QSIC painting, ii. 338. 
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TEUTONISM. 

Teutonism, improves Roman morals, 
i, 361. Exceptions to this, 365. 
Disappears in France, ix. 212. Op- 
posed to Roman unity, 229, In 
Germany, 250. Its independence, 
353. Subjective, 355. 

Teutons, rapid conversion of, i. 328. 
Their sacred groves, 333. Belief in 
a future state, their pnests, 334. 
Prophetesses, 335. Encounter Chris- 
tianity, 336. Respect Roman civili- 
sation and the clergy, 337. Con- 
verted by captives, 340. Blend 
their previous notions with Chris- 
tianity, 342. Their successive con- 
version — Arianism, 343. Effects 
of their conversion, 360. Their 
continence, 362, 363. Their ferocity 
and licentiousness in Gaul, 365. 
Become corrupted by success, 366. 
Make Christianity barbarous, 368. 
Christianized from Rome, ii. 307. 

Thaddeds of Suessa, Emperor's envoy 
at Lyons, vi. 239. His speech, 
240. Courageous defence of Frede- 
rick II., 242. Taken and slain be- 
fore Parma, 261. 

Thegan, historian of Louis the Pious, 
denounces the low-born clergy, iii. 
134. 

Theobald, Archbishop, v. 18. Patron 
of young Becket, 26. Supports 
Henry II., 27. Dies, 34. 

Theocracy of Gregory VII., iv. 141. 

Theodelinda, Queen of Lombards, 
ii. 137. 

Theodisc, adviser of Innocent III., 
V. 435- 

Theodora, Empress, her profligacy 
— influence of, i. 421. Interferes 
in religion, 421. Supports Anthi- 
mus, 432. Death of, 437. 

Theodora, Empress of Theophilus, 
ii. 405. Her secret image-worship, 
409. Empress, 410. 

Theodora (of Rome), her vices, in- 
fluence in disposal of Papacy, iii. 
288. Appoints John X., 289. 

Theodore Lascaris, v. 361. 



theology, 

Theodoric, his war with Odoacer, i. 
374. King of Italy, 375. Endea- 
voura to unite races — his Roman 
ministers, 376. Division of lands, 

. 378. Encourages agriculture, 379. 
Peace and security of his reign, 379, 
His public works, 380. Liberality, 
381. Kxhibits spectacles, 382, 388. 
His toleration, 383. Impartiality — 
treats Catholic clergy with respect, 
384. His gifts to the Church, 386. 
Decides contested Papal election, 
387. His visit to Rome, 388. Re- 
view of his situation, 402. Extent 
of his power, 402. Conspiracies 
against — protects Jews, 404. Dis- 
ai-ms Roman population — state of 
his family — danger of his kingdom, 
406. Correspondence with Em- 
peror Justin, 409. Urges toleration 
of Arians — sends Pope John am- 
bassador to Constantinople, 410. 
Imprisons him on his return, 412. 
Puts to death Boethius and Sym- 
machus — ^the latter years of his 
reign, 414. Appoints Felix Pope, 
415. His death, 416. Tales of 
his remorse and fate alter death — 
his tomb at Ravenna, 417. His 
laws Roman, ii. 36. 

Theodorus, Pope, anathematises 
Pp-rhus, ii, 322. 

Theodorus, Archbishop of Canter- 
buiy, ii. 261. Superseties Wilfrid, 
262. His remorse and death, 267. 
Founds a Greek school at Canter- 
bury, 272. 

Theodosius II., i. 181. Favours Nes- 
torius — rebukes Cyril, 200. Sum- 
mons Council at Ephesus, 201. His 
rescripts, 216. Summons Council at 
Chalcedon, 217, Invokes aid of St. 
Simeon Stylites, 222. Death of, 265 . 

Theodotus, marries and puts to death 
Amalasuntha, i. 426. His embassy 
to Constantinople, 429. His threats, 
429. 

Theology and Metaphysics, iv. 340. 

Theology, monastic, ix. loi. And. 
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THEOPHILL'S. 

Theophilus, son of Michael, his mar- 
liage, ii. 403. Chai-acter, 405. 
WagiiiHcenco, 405. Persecutes 
image - worshlppei's, 407. Wars 
with the Saracens, 409. 

TiiEOTGAND, Archbishop of Treves, 
iii. 178. Accompanies Gunther of 
Cologne in exile, 180. 

TiiEUTiJERGA, Queen of Lothair II., 
divorcinj, iii. 179. Reinstated by 
Papal legate, 186. Prays for dis- 
solution of man'iage, 188, 201. 

TniERRi, King of Burgundy, his vices, 
ii. 288. Banishes St. Columbtm, 
290. 

Thomas, Christian governor of Da- 
mascus, defeat of, ii. 208. 

TuoMiSTS and Scotists, ix. 144. 

Thorpe, William, viii. 216. 

TiiURiNGiA, visited by S. Boniface, 

ii. 297. 
TiMOTiiEUS Ailurus, i. 289. Rules 

Emj)eror Bjisiliscus, 295. 
Ti MOTiiEUS, Bishop of Constantinople, 

i. 312. 
Tithes gi-anted by Charloniagne, iii. 

86. Original institution of, ix. 

10. 
Titles, ecclesiastical, wei"e Latin, ix. 

229. 
TiVOLi, war of, with Rome — sj^red by 

Innocent II., i v. 383. 
Toledo, couuiil of, ii. i2i. 
Torture continued under Justinian, 

ii. 32 note. Applied to Templais, 

vii. 199. 
ToNSrjRE, question of, in England, ii. 

247. 
ToTiLA takes Rome, i. 441, Visits 

St. Benedict, ii. 91. 
TOTO seizes Papacy, iii. 30. 
Toulouse, Henry Il.'swar in, v. 31. 

Counts of, 404. Bishopric of, 412. 

Count Raymond of, 413. Supports ^ 

Count iOiymond, 440. Civil war 

in, 441. Surrendered to Simon de 

Montfort, 449. ibises against De 

MoDifort — betrayed by Bishop, 459. 



TU8CULUM. 

Admits Connt Raymond — siege of, 
460. Statutes of, 465. inquisi- 
tion of, vi. 311. 

Tours, wealth and impoilance of, i. 
372. Battle of, ii. 427. Council 
of, V. 40. 

Tracy", William de, v. 121. 

Trajan, j^i-secution by, i. 31. 

TFrxNSALi'iNi: architecture, ix. 269. 
Painting, 338. 

Translations from the Greek, viii. 
472. 

Transubstantiation, term first 
used, iii. 387. Question of, i-e- 
newed by Berengar, iv. 116. Its 
importance to sacerdotal power, 
118. Wycliffe*s opinions on, viii. 
194. Huss questioned upon, 285. 

Trial by battle, ii. 59. 

Triik)NIAN, a reputed atheist, ii. 12. 

TiaiiUR, diet at, iv. 87. Its declara- 
tion against Henry IV., 88. 

Tribute, English, to Rome, dis- 
cussion on, viii. 164. 

Trinitarian controversy, i. 76, 7 7. 

Trinity, Abelard's treatise on, iv. 
350. 

Troubadours, v. 405. Priestly, ix, 
197. 

Trouv^res, ix. 170. Northem, 217. 

Trl'CE of God, iv. 206, Proclaimed 
at Rheims, 281. 

TuRAN Shah, Sultan of Egypt, captor 
of ."^t. Louis, vi. 306. iMurdereo, 
307. 

Turks, mastei*s of Jerusalem — perse- 
cute pilgrims, iv. 174. Victories 
of, viii. 365. Take Constantinople, 
468. 

Tuscany, Marquisate of, iii. 285, 
Invaded by Henry IV., iv. 131. 
Disputed succession to, 264 ; v. 

143, 149- 
TuscuLUM, Counts of, their power in 
Papal elections, iii. 351. Enmity 
with Rome, y. 137. Dismantled 
by Alexander III,, and refortiiied, 
141. 



IWELETH, 

Twelfth century, epochi in, ir 
Review of^ita grat mea, 

TwEKOE, Robrit, resiiti Ibnnnn 
claim!, vi. 8;. Canies reraon- 

'TypB" of Emperor CoobUuis, ii. Jll, 

CondcmDBl by Pope Uortin I., ]tj, 

TtHOL, £aeai Sjlvioa in, viii. 4J}, 

VACiSCIES, Tiii, jrs. 
ViLESTiNiAN, Emiwror, i. 85. Con- 
lirms appeals to Itomau Church, 
114. 
VALeNTIHIAH III, Bupports LcD the 
Great, L 249. Flics ta Koine fr-om 
Attila, 375. Murdei-ed, 378. 
Vau:*, Lanreutins, vUi. 471. 
ViLoia, house of, its power, vii. 5Ji, 

]04. Fall of, 340, 
Vandals conquer Africa, i. 14J. 
Sack Rmne, 17^. 
J^AB EydtB, tlie, ii. 339. 
^^ATlOiN built, vi, 411. Library, 
^•iiu 471. 475- 

rriANa, tindertaks conTeyanoe of 
' *> y- 3JJ- Their tenns, 

it2iirB.j40. EicoinmuDi- 

' CU«d, 344. IHtregBrd eiaimmu!ii- 
I cation, 344, Dirlde dmrchea of 
"pie with Franlu, 353. 
• Appoint the Piitrijreli, 354. Their 
addrcH to Pope, 356. 
|Vbkiob, trocB of, T. 141. Rise of, 
AdTnntagBB secnrBd bj, 3 70. 
not an arRhicpiicDptl ccat, 371. 
Mmmerce — importi — ^worta ol 
Bit, 373. Under Interdict, tu. 306. 
, RweiTea Greek Emperor and Patri- 
■n*. viii. 376. 11^ of, hii advice 
to Greet Emperor, 377. Jealous 
of the Chnmh, ii. 39. St. Murk's 
•1,379. 
VEHCELLr, Conneil of, iii. 393, Ca- 
thedral of, ii. ]oo. 
TaBTiACilLAR lingua^ and pocrtry, 
■ vi. 7, 8. Literatnra aDtJ-sacerdotal, 
1 }x. 197- 
r VOL. IS. 



VksFjUIAN, tablet of, Tii. 474. 

Veefbbs, Sidlian, vi. 419. 

Veseuy, ehurch und inonajtery of, 
V. 79. 

[Tgo Falcodi. Bee Clement IV, 

UOOLINO, Cardinal. See Gnsory IS. 

VlCENKA. John of, 1 fnar preacher, 
vi. loi. His Ki-moD new Verona, 
109. His political oouduct, jio. 



VinoR, St., Hugo de, myBtids 



of. 



Praiei 



.49. 



43. Fav< 



Victor II, (Gebhartt of Eidislaill), 
his influence with Henrj III., Hi. 
403. Iteluctant acceptance of Pa- 
pacy, 411. Holds conncil at Flo- 
rence, 413. Attempt on his life, 
414. Present Bt. death of Henry 
lll^-^made guardian to his son. 
41;. His power, 41;, Hb death, 

Victor III., Pope (Desiderias), hif 
elecdoo, iv. 143. His reluctance, 
144. Fliw from Rome, 145. lie- 
eumes PuntifiuBtc, 147. Holds 
council at Beiievento, 149. Aoa- 
thematiies Guibert, 149. Death 
of. 150. 

Victor IV., Antipope, v. 3. His 



Henry V., iv. 261. Council of, 
Tii. 398. Abolishes Order of Tem- 
plars, 300. Declares ionoccnce of 
Boniface VIII., 301, Acts of, 301. 
ITiQiLins. his compact with Theodora, 



:.'*P 



Pope — embrar 



Euly- 



, ; Constanlincple 

— hated by Romans, 436. His 
absence foitunafe, 436. His rncil- 
Ulla,, ,J6. 



death, 440. 
VlLLEHARDOUIH, coinludei treaty 

with Veneti ana, v. 333. 
\'isEA, Peter de. Chancellor of Em- 



peror rredaridl II., »i. l6j, 
disgrace aui! death, 264. 
ViiwiN Mory, WQi-ahip of, i. 
Ili origin, f Bti. Importance 



VlSOONTi, MatWo, TiL. JBB. Eicoro. 

munirated, 390. His death, 391. 
Vjsoonti, Gale«zio, captures Papal 



I- J95- 



Eicomi 



iist«d, 



J95. H}A quarrel villi Louia of 
Bavaria, 411. Ws death, 424. 
ViBOOSTi, Gian Galaizio, viil, 7]. 
His power and scabitioii, Bi. Ilis 

ViECOKTia in Milan, viL 308 ; rili. 
i;. iDiermany with France and 
Knglsad, IJ. IneSectnal crusade 
against, 16. Tbeir power, 34. 

VutaOTH law, ii, 39, 57. Agabist 

er Oiurcb, 



r. 39- 






VUIQOTR kings BQpITin 
YlTlLIANDS, rSTolt of, 

ported bj- Pope He 

MunJercd bj Juslinia 
ViTiLiANEa, Pope, ii. 

ceplioa of Emperor 

dispute with RaTcnim, 319. 
ViTELLKSCHi, John, riii. 359. 
VlTEBHO, subdned by Innocent III., 

T. r8]. Hostility of Home to, vi. 

170. Elpela Impeiinlisla, 337. 

FKpsI residence, 557, 35B. 
ViVJiN, Papnl legale, v. 99, 105. 
UlvBILAS, parentage of— Bishop of 

the GotiiB — his embassy to Valens, 

i.J45- " ■ ■ " — 



mmity- 



anElatea 



SeriptnreB, 34.7. 
Ultra KotTTjUlE cardmals, viii. 44. 
Onttt of Chnrch under Justiniiui, 

i, 419. 
llNivKHMTiEa, rise of, vi. 341, Eng- 



TTTRAl) CISTS. 

U&bah 11. [Otto), Bishop of Odte, k 
nearlyelectBdPope,iT. 145. Elei' ' 
stTerracina,i5i, Comes to Rt> .. 
and retires, I5J. His poverty, 155. 
Holds cocitiGil at PiaoencA, 1^9. 
Tiails Fnmce, 161. Acknowledged 
by English Chnrcb, 165. Eicom- 
municalea Philip I., 166. His m- 
terriew with Peter the Hermit, 177. 
Holds Council of Clermont, 179. 
His speech, 180. 

Urbas 111., Pope, AiiJibiahop of 
Milan, V. 149. Befuses to cniwn 
Prince Henry, i;o. Strife with 
Emperor Fiedeiick, 151. Stor 
hij death, 152. 

Drbas IV., election of, ri. j 
Early histoiy, 3 J 8. Appdats 
French Cardinals, jjB. Hii situ»- 
tioD. 3J9. Offers ci-own of Nqdn 
to St. Louis, 361. To Chaito of 
AnJQu, 361, Supports Heniy IIL 
against tmrous, 363. His le^ne 
with Oar]ea of Aujou, 366. Hm 
death, 368. 

Urban V„ his reToi-ms. viii, ij. Er- 
conimnnicates Bcmabo Viseonti, i6, 
Petrarch's appeal to, 19. His Toy- 
nge to Rome, 30, His amity with 
!i.mperor, 31. His return lo Arig- 
non, and death, 22. 

Urbak VI., his election, Tiii. 38. 
chnraoter, 41, Condemns liunTy 
of Cardinals, 42. His imperions- 
' Cardi rials declare against, 



His 






acts, 46, 



tility t 



Carilnala, 
SaccDsses, ;3. Hoa- 
en Joanna, 54. At 
jiHfpieo, 57. Persecutes opponents, 
58. Quarrele with Charles III. rf 
Nnples, 59. Arrests Canlinals at 
Nocera, 60. His aualties to Car- 
duials, 61, Estapes to Genoa, 6j. 
Proclaims Jubilee, 6j. His droUi, 
and aUeged madness, 66. 
Ursigikdh, rival of Damasai, i, &S 



IlMlVBBaiJI ai IWm. £«riu:iB. , L'TBAqDUia, vi 



.341. 



VULOATE, 113 metits tnd influen™, i, 
9}. Completed by Jerome at Beth- 
lehem, 96. Discredit of, ii. 436. 

Wagqoks. HuMite, !iii. 344. 

WaLa, grsaifoa of Chules Miui«1, iii. 
III. Becomes h moiik, iij. Fa- 
TDura Ttl>ellion oi' Beniliard — dis- 
graced hj Looia tfae Fiona, UD. 
Recalled tocoort— hie InfiueutSDver 
Louis, 114. His mission 10 Uunie, 
125. Joina In rebellion of Louis' 
sona- I3'i 'J5> Hiadenth, 143. 

Waldenses revere Arnold of Biuda, 
iv. j83. At Rome, v. 39}. Their 
tntuslatloD of Scriptures, J96. 
Thdr teachers, 465. 

Waldo. Peter, v. 393, 394. 

WaLDRAD*, coDcubmB of Lothaii II-, 
iii. t;8. Made Queen, 179. Ei- 
commnnioiled bj Nicolas i., itlB. 
Restored to commuaion hj Hadrian 

11., 101. 



it IJI,— de- 
ftate Germans before Capnm 198- 
Hia deiitb, ioo. 

Walter of Troja, Papal ehsncellor, 
defeats litarkwald, TiL 197. Jealous 
of Walter of Bi-ienne—intrigiiffl with 
MarkwBld, 198. 

War, reflulta of, on der^, vii. (C 

Wat Tyler, Tiii. 1B5. 

WeARMOUth, monastery of, founded, 



i. 3S9. 



,159. 



-or, vill. 4 



WeSZEL (Wenceslaus), King of Bo- 

bemia, Tiii. 336. FsTOura Huss, 

13S. Bis deoth, 340. 
Werner, faroui'lte of Henry IV. 

460, 463. 
Wesbei, converaon of, ii. 243, 
WEBTEUJi Church, its emandp 

caused Dy Mobatnmedanism, ii. 

And by other causes, 414. 



Western Churches, ii. 379. 

WkbterB Empire. Bee Empire. 

Western Monaslicjsm conlraBted with 
Eastern, ii. 74. Its ohaiscter, 76, 
Early in Italy, 78. In Gaul, 79, 
In Spain, 79. In Britun, 8a. 
Extreme notionB of, on celibacy, 90. 

WRsnoNaTEB, Parliament at, y. 47, 

WHtTBT, Synod at, H. 346. 

WinEElND, Suon chief, iii. 76. 

Wilfrid, liia eiuly history, ii. 350. 
Travels to Lyons, 331. To Rom*, 
253, Ketnriu to Northumbrifl, 
353. Consecrated Bithop, 3jj, 
AdTonture with Suhkx pirates, 
3J4, Bishop of.York, 3JJ. Builds 
duirehei at Tork, Eipoo, 358 ; and 
Heiham, 2S9. His reverses, i6j. 
8n]>erseded— appeals to Pope, 363. 
Thrown on coast of FrietJand — at 
Rome, 163, in SuBsei, 165. 
Founds monastery of SeUey, 26;. 
Converts Cradwalla, 366. Kestored 
fo York, 367, His eipulaion, 369. 
Second journey to Rome, 269. His 
death, 170- 

WlLHBLMIHA, hcT gOSpel, vli, JS3. 

Her heresy orerloolied, 3S4. 
William I. of England, supported by 

Pope. iv. 34- Refuses fealty, 35. 

Makes Lanfranc Primate — deposes 

Saion prelates, T. 14. Hie respect 

for Lanfranc, t6. 
William Rufus, his cupidity re- 
strained by Laiifranc, v. i6. Makes 

Anselm Archbishop, iG. 
WttLtAB of Holland, anti-Emperor, 

Ti. JJB. His death, 31a. 
WiLLiiM, Bishop of Utrecht, iy. 73. 

Eieommunicatea Gr^ory VII., 60, 

His sudden death, 81. 
William, King of Solly, bis alliance 

wiJJi Hadrian IV, iv. 417. 
WiLLiAH of Pavia, L^te of Alei 

aBdprlll.,v. 85. 
William, S., Archbishop of York, i". 

390- 
WiLLiAH of Castries, A Ibigenaian, v. 
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